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TRADE MARK 


Faithful Service 


Lasting Friendship 
yo goodwill is of greatest 


value to us. 


When you buy our product, you get 
more than tires. Every purchase in- 
cludes our intention faithfully to fulfill 
‘our part of the contract. 

Good tires, the will and the effort to see 
that your pleasure in them is such as to 
make you asatishied and permanent Fick 
user, is our obligation. We are meeting 
that obligation squarely and successfully 
with our thousands of satisfied users. 


The Fisk Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
18,000 Dealers and Fisk Branches in Principal Cities 
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Dropped 28% Last Year 


The price has dropped fast in late years on 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. The 1913 reduc- 
tions totaled 28 per cent. Part was due to 
lower rubber, part to multiplying output, part 
to new equipment, part to lower profit. 

year's sales were || times larger than in 
1909. The first four months of this fiscal year 
show a further gain of 55 per cent. Making 
and selling costs have dropped immensely 
with this multiplied production. And we pared 
our average profit last year down to 6% per cent. 
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Now 16 makes of tires are selling above No- 
Rim-Cut prices. Some nearly one-half higher. 
And several makers charge for three tires more 
than we charge for four. 

Yet No-Rim-Cut tires retain every advantage 
—every costly feature—which made them once 
cost one-fifth more than other standard tires. 


Why They Cost More 


No-Rim-Cut tires were once the high-priced 
tires because of these four exclusive features. 
And they are still exclusive. No one else em- 
ploys them. 

The No-Rim-Cut feature, which we control, 
has ended rim-cutting completely. But it in- 
volves in each tire base six flat bands of 126 
braided piano wires. 

r “On Air” cure saves the countless blow- 
outs due to wrinkled fabric. But it compels us 
to final-cure the tires on 
air-filled fabric tubes, un- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
for the Price of 


Three 


of Some of Goodyear’s Rivals 
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tire—before vulcanization—at the point where 
loose treads occur. The simple right to use 
this method cost us $50,000. 

Our All-Weather tread combines a smooth 
tread with the best anti-skid. It is flat, smooth 
and regular. It is double-thick and tough. And 
in every direction it offers wet roads sharp- 
edged, resistless grips. 

No other tire at any price embodies these 
costly features. So No-Rim-Cut tires at least 
excel in these four major savings. 


No Greater Mileage 


We also give you in No-Rim-Cut tires the 
present-day limit in low cost per mile. We 
have long spent $100,000 yearly in our efforts 
to better these tires. Thousands of tires have 
been built in our laboratory in thousands of 
different ways. And all have been put to the 
mileage test. Many rival tires have been com- 
pared with our own. We have proved in these 
ways that better tires are not made than Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Get Quantity Price 


There are, of course, low prices due to 
lowered quality. But most men know in these 
days that skimped tires are not cheap. 

Get the utmost in a tire, but get that utmost 
at the price which quantity makes possible. 
Get the saving which you help create. You 
will get that always in the Goodyear—the 

largest-selling tire. 
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der actual road conditions. 
And this adds to our tire 
cost $450,000 per year. 
Our rubber rivets have 
reduced by 60 per cent 
the risk of tread separa- 
tion. Hundreds of these 
rivets are formed in each 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


We don’t give exclu- 
sive agencies. any 
dealer, if you ask him, 
can supply you Good- 
year tires. And the 
users of three million 


Goodyears have found 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
London, England 
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that it pays to get them. 
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Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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“You are more for- 
tunate than I was”’ 


7% was the answer given by Me. 
S. G. McM resident 
jumbus 
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“You are fortunate in that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has undertaken to have practical and successful business men write 
about business and put all those writings together in the Modern 
Business Course and Service. 


“ More than that, these men form an active organization that 

in constant touch — you, bringing you their best thought 

and experience—and, when you need it, their advice. This ad- 
vantage was not open to me during my earlier experience in business. 

** My business experience began many years ago in technical lines, and > 
technical work led me fairly early into executive affairs. | found ii 
that I had missed getting a great deal of commercial knowledge that a badly 
needed. For years | looked in vain for a source of business 
tion— business training —business advice. 

** This source I finally found in the texts, the periodical literature and the 
service of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

“* My experience with the Institute leaves me only with the regret t+ I did 
not make contact with it at an earlier time. But [ pute that the Institute 
was notin existence at the time when | began to be ripe for it. 

Mr. McMeen is at the head of several important Public Service Corpora- 
tions. He was formerly in engineering work and owes his success in business 
to his natural executive ability coupled with his power to and use the 

nowledge and experience of others. He enrolled for the Modern Business 
Course and Service over two years ago; so he has had ample time to test its 
practical value to him. 

Mr. McMeen is only one of the many big business executives who use the 
Modern Business Course and Service and take every opportunity to recommend 
it enthusiastically. 

They realize that a man in executive position—or one who ‘exes 2 Soph yor na 
an executive—must get the benefit of ages experience and kni of others 
if he is to make the best use of his own personal experience and ability. 

That is why Mr. N. A. Hawkins, Commercial Moser of the Ford 
Motor Company, calls the Modern Business Course and Service, “* a splendid 

~ equipment for any business executive. 








Whatever your business now, you can strengthen it and equip 
a vpn. gates re just ahead of you. You can do it more 
easily than you r 

Our booklet, “Organized Business Kno .” by Joseph French Johnson 
carries a message that no ive man in ess will ignore. e will 
gladly send you a copy. rite for it on your business letterhead or use the 
a coupon. 


21 Astor Place, New York City 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Samuel G. McMeen, President of 
the Columbus Railway, Power and 
Light Company, President of the 
East St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way Company and other corpor- 
ations. 


Among the other big executives who 
are subscribers to the Modern Business 
Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute are the following: 


H. C. OSBORN, Retin, American 
Multigraph Sales Company 

GEORGE. D. LOCKE, President, 
Kansas City and Memphis Railway 

pany 

C. R. HARDY, President, Rock Falls 
Manufacturing Company 

ALFRED I. DU PONT, Vice-Presi- 
dent, DuPont Powder Company 

W. F.. MacGLASHAN, President, 
The Beaver Board Companies 

MELVILLE W. MIX, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company 

c F tind sage; bee President, 

Virginia Bridge and Iron Company 

















Gre. 


Shorth andé leads in public and 
private schools; taught in the high schools 
of nearly 1 ,000 cities—in more thai all 
other systems combined. Adopted by 
400 schools in 1913. Ease of learning, 
legibility, and speed make it the best system 
to teach where efficiency is sought. 
Teachers technically trained in Gregg 
Shorthand are constantly in demand at 
| attractive salaries. Teachers’ Correspond- 
| ence Coursefree. Write today for booklet D3. 


Tbe Gregg Publishing Comfary 


Mew Yeck Chicago Sen Franciecoesn! 


DON’T STUTTER 


AND STAMMER. It’s a habit, not a discase. We 
correct it by practical, scientific methods. No irawling, 
-song or beating time. Endorsed by public schools and 
fin est authorities. Don't bet this distressing habit growon 
you. We teach you to talk fluently and naturally, and 
the correction a B seepage tay Pie convance you our 
methods are corr { ° 
SEPARATE SUMMER © ELA: LASSES ft i children. Write 
today for our Catalog. 


The Reed School, 401 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, lil. 




















That House of Yours 


If you are going to build, one of these fine day 8,or 
remodel your present home, you will want this in- 
forming little book that we are willing to send you 
FREE. Itis entitled INEXPENSIVE HOMES OF 
INDIVIDUALITY and contains photographs and 
floor plans of the best homes of moderate size being 
built today with an invaluable discussion by an 
authority on styles and costs. This valuable book 
may be ees a supplement to our SUM MER 
HOME NUMB 


is & Garden 


Each month HOUSE & GARDEN is filled to 
the brim with timely ideas for the care of the home 
and its grounds) The JUNE SUMMER HOME 
NUMBER is one of the four big issues, and is sim- 
ply filled with ideas for cozy living in the summer 
time. To introduce this home-lovers’ magazine to 
you, we will enter your name for a trial subscription 
of five months for $1, beginning with Summer Home 
Number, and including INEXPENSIVE HOMES 
OF INDIVIDUALITY with our compliments. 


H 
atl me under any sort of obligation, send me your book, “* Organized Bi 8 Just pina dollar bill to this advertisement, cut it out, write 
Keowee: and full information regarding your Course and * a Service. (Write your name, Poon | . your name on the margin, and returnto us. (Dept. L-) 
. 
position below.) . McBride, Nast & Co., Union Square, N., New York 
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a 
Thirty-five New Volumes In 


EVERYMAN’S 











Cloth 
adi ing 


Leather 
a 


LIBRARY 


This makes, in all, 700 well 
printed and uniformly bound 
books that cover the whole field 
of literature and include prac- 
tically every one of the better 
known classics. 

Read this List of New Titles. 
They will give you an idea of 
the kind of books in Everyman’s 
Library. The complete list you 
can obtain from your bookseller 
or from us. 





bohm; Froude’s Life of Benjamin es 
Pioneer Work for Women, by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell; Colley Cibber: n Apology for 
His Life; Livy’s History of Rome, 2 Vols.; 
Hut chinson’ s Muses’ Pageant, Vol. III; Xen- 
ophon’s Cyropedia; Essaysin the Study of 
Folk-Songs, by the Countess Martinengo- 
Caesaresco; Letters from Dorothy Osborne 
to Sir William Temple; An Anthology of 
Envlish Prose ; Paltock’s Peter Wilkins, orthe 
Flying Indians; Turgeniev’s Lisa; George 
MacDonald's Sir Gibbie; Morier’s Hajji 
Baba; Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South; 
Dostoievsky's The Idiot; Pamela, by Sam: 
uel Richardson, 2 Vols.; ’Bronte’s The Ten- 
~ of Wildfell Hall; Balzac’s The Country 

rson; Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers; 
Rus kin’ s The Two Boyhoods; Asgard and 
the Norse Heroes, by Mrs. Boult; Keble’s 
The Christian Year; Hobbe’s Leviathan; 
Malthus on the Principles of Population, 2 
Vols.; Hebbel’s Plays; The New Golden 
Treasury; Bjornson’s Plays, Vol. II; Bor- 
row's Gypsiesin Spain; Eric and Enid, by 
Chretien de Troyes; The Grettir Saga; 
Lycll’s The Antiquity of Man. 


The Oxford Reformers, by Frederic See- 4 














Sold by Dealers or Direct by Mail 
Examine an Everyman’s volume at 
your bookstore. Note the wonderful 
book value for the money. Ask for a 
complete list of 700 volumes. There’s 
no better way to buy books than from 
Everyman’s Library. As a com- 
mencement gift there is nothing 
more fitting than one or several 
volumes of Everyman’s Library. 








Dictionary Catalog of Everyman’s 
Sent on Request for 10c 
Besides listing the first 505 volumes. a 
doth. -bound = pu of 173 pages explains 
scope and extent of Everyman's 
Library and gives historical notes a DUETON 
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on the various authors. Descrip- 681 fee 
Tive booklet sent free. eer New Bim 


Enclosed please find 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. °/ * pees | 


681 ven Dictiona Catalog 
Fifth A we, New Yok |, Everyman akiteny, 
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—thinking of life insurance? 
GENTS of all the other companies— 

the 20,000—find it hard to compete 

with the Postal Life,and it is therefore 
best not to believe what 
such agents say about the 
Company or what they 
show you in some easily- 
influenced insurance per- 
iodical. 
ThePostal Life is ahighly 
accredited institution and 
has the confidence of all 
thoughtful insurers who 


takethetroubletofind out 


OST people are; for insurance protec- 
tion is an ever-present proposition: 
it safeguards the home; takes care of 

the mortgage; educates 
the youngstersand provides 
old age independence. 
It’s on the minds of most 
people—the thoughtful, 
humane kind: they’re 
thinking about it goodand 
hard and some 20,000 
life-insurance agents are 
helping them. 

The agent, of course, is 






Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 


Ist. Commission Dividends rang- 
ing, on whole-life policies, up to 


40% 


bent on earning a com- ot agian antebugdinn. about it for themselves. 
mission and, incidentally, i ai They find that the Postal 
on beating his last year’s a. gives all that other com- 
record under urgent pres- panies giveand much that 
sure from his company. Qo% they donot or cannot give. 
But don’t let him do it at For example: thePostal’s 
your expense, for if you fEysciders in’ eubengeost yours. Health Bureau performs 
take a policy through any 3 Te Level contingent pair. amost important service 
agent, commission pany’s earnings, still further in health-conservation 


reduce the cost each year after 


will come out of your the firet. by issuing timely Health 
premium—the first year Bulletins for the benefit 
and thereafter. 


of its policyholders and 
This, of course, will make by providing for those 
your insurance cost you who so desire one free 
more than though you applied direct to| medical examination each year—a privilege 


the one American company that operates - accorded by any other company. It wili 
without agents, namely: thus be seen that the Post-’ _ 
The Postal Life Saves you M™. ,>y and 


Insurance Company @ Safeguards your Health 


For the reasons here s:ated and others, the POSTAL 
LIFE is justly designated “The Company of Con- 
servation —of money and of health. a gna 

"Twill pay you to find out just what youcan save | preserves, now nearly 
on any standard form of policy — Whole-Life, | $10,000,000... Jesorsaa: 
Limited-Payment Life or Endowment. emmmdia @id<tie tat 

Just write and say: ** Mail full i Insurance par- reserve insurance—not fra- 
ticulars as per advertisement in The Digest for | 7), ner nip sos ma wes 
May 16.” And be certain to give your occupa- | provisions, approved by the 
tion and the exact date of your birth. a 

The Company will then send you (by mail only) | Fourth: Operates under 
exact figures for your age with the amount of divi- | ‘rit State requirements and 
dends, guaranteed and otherwise, now being paid. 

No agent will be sent to visit you: the benefit of 
his commission goes to you because you deal direct. 


subject to the United States 
Postal Authorities. 
Fifth : High medical sten- 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 35 Nassau Street, New York 


STUDY LAW PEIRCE SCHOOL?=—=3 


risks. 
Sixth: Policyholders’ 
HIGH GRADE INSTRUCTION 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 1 graduates succeed because they are trained 
to work intelligently—to perform each duty 








STRONG POSTAL POINTS 























Health Bureeu arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 
a 2 
~~ 
save ied sag ¥ F faithfully. Preparation is thorough and our 
° t-G ™ ae ully. a on is « 
iw neg Rn Ry eg , ; students are capable of rendering efficient 
PPROVED BY BENCH AND BAR service. That's why they are generally found 
gic kanahenal hundreds of young men for the EO in the ae pened — in commercial and 
of Yo e ' 
2 |! secretarial work. Both sexes. 


Legal Profession. Send today for catalog con- 2 
taining rules for admission to the bar of the For 49th ae ee meee hi 
eco! n elphia. 


several states, The one-price school. 


Business 


Chicage Cox Correspondence School of Law 
Reaper Block, Chicago 


ICHICAG 0. 


























‘DON’ TOUT TONSIL THEM — a: . oe % 
Juni or Colle for young wom- 
en. Cer ate ac ea. by 

b THEM Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, ete. Art, music, ex 
Read Dr. Faulkner’ s Book—‘‘T: onsils = Voice,”’ pression. domestic science. Swimming pool. C hristian school with 
home care and country environment. For further information, write 
Presbyterian Seok a, Dupe. F Pittsburgh Pe. re the Principal, Miss Frances L. Hughes, Box 224, Lake Forest, Hl, 
| LONG LIFE AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 


The Pioneer Western Camps 


Separate Camps for Girls, Boys and Adults. Unusual 
equipment. 10th Season. Address Director, Mercer, Wis., 
or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, mop ome Li ppincott’ s Magazine. 
250- Fa fie oR Please addre. 
THE H RESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Eseuwein pt. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


y Pearce Kintzing, M.D. Simple, sane advice by a 
physician of longstanding. 12mo. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 


This is a Drugless Era 


* Read the 


Health Culture Magazine 


Edited by the well-known Dr. Elmer Lee, famous 
writer on attainment of health through Drugless 














Methods; learn how to Eat and Live for best de- 
velopment. $1.00a year, 15c a number. : ““On Trial’’ The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
-! — for 2c. Send for itnow. Money back if 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Recommends teachers to coll 


sired. 
Bean Culture Co., 400 St. James Bldg., New York Advises parents about schoo 
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May 16, 1914 THE LITERARY DIGEST 1167 
in the matter of allowing an inspection of the body, being kindly 
assisted in this latter feat by his nominal sup< rior, Carranza. 

“Yet now he seems to be dealing and talking like a good and 
honest man; a rugged fellow, to be sure, but of worthy parts. 
On every opportunity he voices the most commendable senti- 
ments and resolutions. He avows a simple faith in us; he 
seems really to like us; he is resorting to every means in his 
power to make us like and trust him. He is very plainly taking 
pains to insure that none of his subordinates, or the people in 
the territory he controls, shall do anything to affront this 
Government. The Villa of the last week, in short, has been 
quite another character than the 
Villa of the preceding twenty 
years. 

“Which is the real Villa—the 
old one, or the new? How much 
of myth and fable and injustice 
have gone, perhaps, to the making 
of his bad reputation? Is it 
possible that underneath that for- 
bidding exterior, back of that 
treacherous smile, dwells a heart 
of oak-——a manly soul? Is he 
actually what he seems now, and 


Villa can simplify the American problem in Mexico or he can 
make it immeasurably more complicated. His friendship and 
influence may be worth thousands of troops to the United States 
in restoring order and reestablishing representative government 
in his unfortunate country. 

‘“Why, then, abuse him? Shall we be better off if Villa’s 
friendship is alienated and his 50,000 armed veterans are turned 
against us?”’ 


4 


Ss 


Among many other papers which are ready to honor Villa’s 
claims on our gratitude we find the New York Press (Prog.), 
St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Colum- 
bus Dispatch (Ind.), Buffalo 
Enquirer (Dem.), Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman (Dem.), Winston- 
Salem Journal (Dem.), Memphis 
Commercial Appeal (Dem.), Sa- 
vannah (Dem.), Phoenix 
Arizona Republican (Prog.), and 
Atlanta Journal (Dem.). Con- 
trasting Huerta and Villa, the 
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not at all what he has seemed? 

“We must wait for the answer. 
In due time it will come—and 
come from Villa himself. It is 
probable that the answer, whether 
yes or no, will bear heavily on our 
future relations with Mexico. 
Meanwhile, tho hoping for the 
best from him, it will do no harm 
to brace ourselves for the worst. 
For our own part we could look 
with rare complacency and ap- 
proval on a decision of our Govern- 
ment to keep that embargo on 
arms and ammunition clamped on 
tight for yet quite a little while 
longer.”’ 


Less suspicious is the New 
York Globe (Rep.), which thinks 
that ‘the war might have been 





Baltimore Sun (Ind.) says: 


‘““When we compare the two 
men as instruments of govern- 
ment and as influences for the 
reestablishment of order in Mexi- 
co, Huerta becomes a pigmy be- 
side Villa. The latter’s attitude 
at present is the most potent in- 
fluence among Mexicans for the 
inauguration of stable govern- 
ment. He is simplifying ~the 
American mission in Wexico and 
strengthening ouvy hands in every 
way possible, converting Mexi- 
cans by his example from ene- 
mies into friends. Huerta is try- 
ing to fire the Mexican heart 
against us, and is willing to sacri- 
fice his country to his own 
ambition.” 








On the other hand, there are 








over months ago if there had not 
been so much attention paid to 
the fact that Villa onee was a 
bandit.” Moreover, adds The Globe, “if the belligerency of 


many who insist that Villa is at 
war “for graft only’; that his 
friendship for this country can 
be counted on only so long as we are pulling his chestnuts out 


“THE COUNTRY’S SAFE!” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


the Constitutionalists were recognized by this country it would 
not be necessary to worry about the results of the mediation; 


of the fire; and that anything approaching an alliance with him 
would be a disgrace to the nation. ‘‘Look out for Villa,” 
warns the Boston Herald (Ind.); and the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.) is convineed that ‘‘from Huerta to Villa would be a 
‘jump from the frying-pan into the fire.”’ This seems to be the 
view also of the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) and Telegraph (Rep.), 
New York American (Ind.), Washington Post (Ind.), Kansas 
City Journal (Rep.), Macon Telegraph (Dem.), Detroit Free 
Press, Charleston Post (Dem.), Houston 4ghronicle (Ind.), and 
Cleveland Leader (Rep.). 
’ 


the Mexicans themselves would attend to Huerta.” As this 
paper sees it, Villa is not only ‘‘a stout friend of this country,” 
but ‘‘a champion of civilization and order.”’ 
York World (Dem.) we read: 


(© 


And in the New 


“Whatever the future may hold in its hand, the fact remains 
that the American people are at present under great obligations 
to Villa. He is the one strong, commanding military figure in 
Mexico, and he has exerted his influence to help this country 
carry out the demands made upon Huerta 
_ “A word from Villa would have turned 50,000 Constitutional- 
ist troops against the — States the moment Vera Cruz 
Was occupied; yet this so-called bandit has not only held his 
men in line, but they have rendered praiseworthy services to this 
Government. 

“It was a Constitutionalist army that rescued the American 
Consul-General at Monterey after he had been insulted, arrested, 
and imprisoned by the Huerta forces. At Tampico the Con- 
stitutionalists renewed the attack upon the Federals when 
they found that American citizens were in danger. At Hermo- 
silo, Consul Hostetter reports that the Constitutionalist com- 
mander is rendering every possible aid to Americans, even 
offering them financial assistance 

“Villa may have done many things that cannot be defended; 
for anarchy is not likely to produce military leaders who are 
Overnice in their methods of making warfare. “But the man 
stands out as a strong, virile figure who commands the con- 
fidence of his followers in the highest degree and who seems 
capable of loyal and disinterested public service. 

“It must be plain to anybody of ordinary intelligence that 


YIN. 
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President Wilson’s apparent sympathy with the Constitu- 
tionalist cause is explained by a Washington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post on the theory that the real problem in 
Mexico is an agrarian problem, and that the Constitutionalists 
alone recognize this fact and offer a solution. We read: 
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‘“‘From information to-day given by men close to the Adminis- 
tration, it seems that the President looks upon the Mexican 
problem as wholly an agrarian one, a trouble deeply rooted in 
the soil, or rather in the system which has made a few men land- 
holders and millions of men slaves. 

‘*Madero intended to make the peons landholders, and the 
Administration, it is said, believes that if Madero had not been 
assassinated, he would have wrought the reform which he 
preached. Carranza and Villa, if they,come into power, intend 
to earry out the land policy of Madero. Therefore there went 
out to them a sympathy which finally became strong enough 
to induce the President to lift the embargo on arms for the 
Constitutionalists.” 
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1168 THE 


THREE VIEWS OF RAILROAD NEEDS 


O THE REPRESENTATIVES of the Eastern rail- 
roads and to most of those opposing the railroad demands, 
it may seem to be a very simple problem which the 
Interstate Commerce But 
from the arguments made at the final hearings on the proposed 
rate increase, there are apparently 


Commission has now to decide. 


three sides of the con- 


troversy, rather than two. The carriers, as the New Orleans 


Times Democrat notes, ‘‘argue their absolute need of more 
revenue, and have backed their argument with statistics.” 


Railroad Commissioner Clifford Thorne, of Iowa, who appears 
for a group of State railroad commissions, “flatly challenges 
the railway statistics and presents figures of his own to show 
them mistaken.”’ Finally, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, ‘‘retained 
by the Commerce Commission to assist in thorough presentation 
of the case from the shippers’ standpoint,”’ concedes, as the New 
Orleans editor understands it, ‘‘that some of the complaining 
carriers need a larger net and operating revenue, but opposes 
the general 5 per cent. advance and insists that the railways 
should better ‘conserve’ their present revenues.’’ So, con- 
cludes The Times Democrat, ‘‘the Commission is offered choice 
between three courses—approval of the general advance asked by 


” 


the carriers, flat rejection of their appeals,’ and a middle course 


’ 


‘““which would reject the ‘general advance’ on general principles, 
but provide in other ways for the carriers’ actual needs.” 

Mr. Brandeis’s admission that the Eastern roads do need 
additional revenue “practically concedes the case of the rail- 
roads,’ in the-opinion of the New York Sun. But it seems to 
other observers that while Mr. Brandeis perceives the railroads’ 
need, his words co not lend much encouragement to their hopes 
for the kind of relicf they want from the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. In summing up his conclusions, he said: 


‘*‘On the whole, the net income and net operating revenues of 
the railroads in official classification territory are smaller than is 
consistent with their assured prosperity and the welfare of 
the’ community. ... In view of this fact, it is desirable 
that steps should be taken as promptly as reasonably may be to 
increase this net revenue. That the method proposed by the 
carriers for increasing this net revenue is essentially unsound; 
that it is, except as to a small part of the tariffs which have been 
submitted, contrary to law, and would be, if approved, invalid 
and exceeding the powers vested by the Congress in this Com- 
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mission; and, as to the small part to which it would be legal ig 
approve them, it would be unwise to the carriers and to the 
community to approve them. That there is nothing in the eop. 
ditions of the carriers which should prevent the adoption of thog 
methods of increasing their revenue which are conformable and 
in accordance with their interests and those of the community, 
and that there exists, and have been indicated in this record, a 
definite means of increasing the revenues without resort. to these 
unsound, largely illegal, and horizontal increases in rates.” 


In his argument, notes an Associated Press correspondent at 
Washington, Mr. Brandeis harked back to his previous deelara- 
tions that the solution of the railway managers’ problem ies 
chiefly in ‘ 


‘scientific management,”’ which ‘‘by conservation of 
effort and resources should be effectual to overcome any and all 
increases in cost of raw material and labor.” He referred, so 
The “to the 


elimination of special allowances to shippers, free car-spotting, 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle observes, 
and other free services now performed by the roads.” Of 
special interest, says the New York Journal of Commrce, are 
Mr. Brandeis’s mention of such things as ‘‘the unprofitableness 
of passenger traffic, perhaps most marked in connection with the 


” 


Pullman ear service. These losses, according to Mr. Brandeis, 
are “‘augmented by the transportation services rendered abso- 
lutely free.” The volume of unpaid passenger traffic is said to be 


ses 


still large, while ‘‘it is not so well known that the free service in 
hauling private cars and even private trains is extensive.” 
Mr. Brandeis is firmly convinced that the 5 per cent. rate 
advance would ‘‘intensify existing injustice and discrimination”; 
“it would give additional revenues where relief is not needed, and 
would fail to give adequate revenues to carriers who are most in 
need of relief.””. And he tells the railroad men ‘“‘that, by con- 
servation, net revenues may be largely and speedily increased, 
and that the sources available would yield revenues far in excess 
of the $50,000,000 which it was proposed to raise.”’ 

While it admits that the Eastern railroads have made out a 
prima-facie ease, the Topeka Capital is among those who think that 
‘if the Commission renders a decision combining the suggestions 
of Mr. Brandeis and the concession of some part of the rate 
advance asked it will be about what the public expects.” 

But the Brandeis suggestions have no practical value whatever 
in the eyes of the New York Sun, Providence Journal, and other 
The Baltimore Sun finds two objections to the 
Brandeis plan: first, “‘it might provide a quarter loaf, but there 


Eastern papers. 

















THE ONLY SALUTE THAT CAN SATISFY US NOW. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


LITTLE HINTS FOR HUERTA. 

















‘“THERE ARE THE DOORS. TAKE YOUR CHOICE, BUT GO!” 


—Evans in the Baltimore American. 
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These four men, with Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, Controller of the Currency John Skelton Williams, and one member still to be 
appointed, will constitute the Federal Reserve Board, which will control and direct the nation’s new banking and currency system. 


MEMBERS OF “THE MOST INFLUENTIAL FINANCIAL BODY IN THE WORLD.” 





Copyrighted by Pach Bros.. New York. 
HENRY A. WHEELER. 


PAUL M. WARBURG. 








is no assurance that it would furnish the whole loaf demanded 
for immediate wants”’ of the railroads; secondly, ‘‘it involves an 
elaborate system of reorganization and readjustment that might 
require considerable time to work out and which might injuri- 
ously affect many large trade and commercial centers.’’ The 
New York Evening Post would remind Mr. Brandeis of the 
“established fact’ that ‘‘ whatever increase is granted to railways 
in a given competitive territory must be granted to all alike.”’ 
The Wall Street Journal would show him what a ‘“‘grotesque 
physical impossibility’ it would be for the Commission to pass 
upon ‘every individual rate.’’ Finally, the Newark News tells 
Mr. Brandeis that his exhortation 
would be more effective ‘‘if it 


to scientific management 
were addrest to some business 
whose prices are measurably determined by cost of production 
—which, in short, make their own rates.’’ 

The News further observes that the ‘‘‘free services’ of which 
Mr. Brandeis makes so much”’ were in no sense secret, whether 
And the Lowell Courier-Citizen 
makes editorial mention of the fact that the Eastern roads have 
already agreed to make a charge for ‘“‘spotting”’’ cars. 

Mr. Thorne, as has been noted before, goes further than Mr. 
Brandeis and refuses to admit the railroads’ need of funds. 
He quoted figures before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to substantiate his assertions that the the Eastern 
district have been really more prosperous in the last five 
years than ever before. 


they were rebates or not. 


roads in 


The carriers’ own exhibits, aceord- 
ing to Mr..Thorne, show that last year they had _ sufficient 
Tevenue to meet all expenditures and pay their operating 
expenses, fixt charges, taxes and interest, and had left over a 
sum equivalent to 8.07 per cent. on their entire capital stock. 

But most of the editors find more convincing the figures 
submitted to the Commission by the railroads showing a de- 
crease in the first eight months of the present fiscal as compared 
with the previous year, of $21,161,824 in revenues, and $69,- 
355,881, or 26 per cent., in operating income. Returns on 
investment show a drop from 5.53 per cent. to 4.47 per cent. 
The Wall Street Journal cites twelve important roads which have 
reduced or passed dividends in the last twelve months—‘ It is a 
grim list, and the end is not yet.” 

With these figures and arguments before them, the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are prepared to settle 
the 5 per cent. inerease question one way or another. News- 
Paper predictions as to the Commission’s decision incline toward 
the belief that the roads will receive some measure of relief. 


Charges of undue attempts to influence the Commission have 
been the floor of but not 
Our readers interested in the prospects of an 
early decision will find a full discussion of that point elsewhere 
in our columns. 


made on Congress, have been 


widely credited. 





PERSONNEL OF THE RESERVE BOARD 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT last week of President Wilson’s 


selections for the Federal Reserve Board marked the 

second great step toward putting into effect the new 
Currency Act which was signed last December. The first step 
was the choice of the twelve reserve-bank cities by the organ- 
ization committee, which now announces that sufficient capital 
has been subscribed in each district to warrant the opening of the 
new banks. These banks, according to Washington dispatches, 
are now being organized, ‘‘and the expectation of officials is 
that within another month the entire system will be in full 
swing,” altho ‘“‘there are certain transitions that will occupy a 


” 


greater length of time. But these appointments are important 


not merely because they will enable the new financial system to 


start operations, but because, in the opinion of many expert 


observers, the success or failure of that system depends upon the 
personnel of the Reserve Board. 

While the selection of the reserve centers aroused a chorus of 
criticism not entirely confined to disappointed cities, the pre- 
vailing tone of editorial comment on the Reserve Board ap- 
pointments seems to be one of cordial approval. In fact, as 
the New York Tribune (Rep.) sees the situation, these appoint- 


‘ 


ments ‘will go far to remove the bad impression created by the 
selection While ‘‘frenzied finance of 
various kinds, monopolistic and populistic,’’ may not accord 
unqualified approval to all the appointees, remarks the New 
York World (Dem.), ‘‘substantial business and industry will 
applaud and take courage.” 


of the reserve cities.” 


Among the many papers agreeing 
that the new board is a body that can not fail to inspire 
confidence in all sections we find the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), Jersey City Journal (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.), Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), and Richmond Times- 
Dispatch (Dem.). 

“It may safely be said,’’ remarks the New York Journal 
of Commerce (Com.), “‘that the successful organization and 
operation of the new banking and currency system, in at least 
its early stages, depends absolutely upon the competency, the 
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of Governor Hatfield, were unable to reach the bodies in No. 5. 
to have been taken. 





— 





The crowd at Eccles waiting in vain for news of rescue, or of hope for the entombed miners in the New River Collieries Company's Mine No.5 
An explosion on April 28 wrecked two connected mines: killing 178 men, while 67 escaped. 
The mine is said to have been well equipped, and all precautions are thought 
The precise cause of the explosion may be brought out at the official investigation. 


For several days rescuing parties, under the direction 








discretion, and wisdom of the five men who, with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Controller of the Currency, are to 
eonstitute this board.” “‘One of the chief points of eriticism 
in the framing of the Federal Reserve Act,’” The Journal of 
Commerce reminds us, “‘was the power and diseretion lodged in 
this board ’"—a power and discretion, it adds, ‘“‘ which will make 
it perhaps the most influential financial body in the world.” 
Its power is thus defined by the New York Evening Post (Ind.): 


“Tt will not only exercise, on alarger scale, the important 
functions as to supervision of the banks now performed by the 
Controller of the Currency, and will not only supervise and reg- 
ulate the issue and retirement of the new bank currency (a duty 
requiring experience and judgment), but it may, on a vote of five 
members out of the seven on the board, require one regional 
eentral bank to rediscount paper for another; and it may, in an 
emergency, suspend for a stated term all requirements for 
maintenance of e2sh roccrves by banks in the system.” 


President Wilson’s choice of Richard Olney, Secretary of 
State under Cleveland, for governor of the Reserve Board, was 


hailed with virtually unanimous approval, but Mr. 


declined the appointment, leaving one place to be filled. 


Olney 

The 
selection of Paul M. Warburg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, 
is received with scarcely less enthusiasm in some quarters, 
altho certain Progressive Republican Senators are said to regard 
him as “‘reactionary.”” According to the St. Louis Republic 


(Dem.), “‘he offers that rare combination, a practical financier 
who is deeply learned in the theory and history of finance,” and 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.) rejoices that he is “‘in every way 
removed from sympathy with the ‘fiatism’ that lurks on the 
outskirts of the new system, hopeful of finding an entrance in 
the reserve provisions.””. Mr. Warburg, we learn from the New 
York Tribune, “‘had much to do with the framing of the Aldrich 
plan of curreney reform, from which the best features of the 
Administration’s plan were borrowed.” 

Mr. W. P. G. Harding, who represents the South on the 
board, is president of the First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Alabama. According to the New York Sun (Ind.), “he & 
spoken of in the banking community as a hard-headed, practical 
minded citizen,” and is “prebably as excellent a Southem 
banker as could be chosen.” 

Adolph C. Miller, of Berkeley, California, was ‘‘a radical 
economic theorist in his academic days,” says The Sun, “butts 
described by those who know him as a straight thinker and 
lucid reasoner.” He holds a professorship of finance in the 
University of California. 

Henry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago and president of the National Association of Com- 
meree, is described by the Chicago Tribune (Prog.) as “one 
the ablest of the younger bankers,” and “‘a thorough student o 
American banking and business conditions."” He is a Republican 
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THE Missouri mule follows the flag.—Boston Transcript 

UNcLE SaM wrote the one-term plank in the Huertista platform 
Columbia State. 

It is cheerful to see the score-board getting the better of the war bulletin 
— Springfield Republican 
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THE “UESTER. PLOT” 


HE PLOTS AND PLOTTERS that have stained the 

pages of English history have usually aimed at the King 

or the Government, but the latest one to be “‘ unearthed ”’ 
isa plot of the Government against the people, or against some 
of them who live in Ulster. The Unionists seriously charge 
the Liberal Government with ordering troops into Ulster 
with the deliberate idea of proveking disorder, which would 
supply an excuse for mowing down the Ulstermen with machine 
guns and wiping out the opposition to Home Rule in a whirl- 
wind of slaughter. The refusal 


that measure became law. They had actually appointed a 
military officer to supersede the civil magistracy of Belfast. He 
was to take over charge of the police, and it is clear that the 
capital of Ulster was to be placed under martial law. All this, 
remember, not only before the Home Rule Bill was on the 
statute-book, but before the Government had ventured upon a 
single charge or a single action or a single attempt to prove the 
illegality of the Ulster volunteer movement. Were the Gov- 
ernment assuming that it was impossible to obtain a conviction, 
and that, therefore, they must proceed by illegality, martial 
law, and fiat of the Executive? Were they to rely on a partizan 

Parliament to give them an in- 





of the officers to go balked the 
plot. The reply of the Govern- 
ment is that the military were 
being sent merely to guard the 
arsenals, which were threatened 
by Carson’s army of Ulstermen, 
but Mr. Bonar Law, leader of 
the Opposition, met this expla- 
nation on the floor of Parliament 
by intimating, in guarded and 
diplomatic language, that if Mr. 
Asquith alleged this as the ex- 
euse for the expedition, he mis- 
handled the facts. As the Lon- 
don Star remarks, ‘“‘Not to put 
too fine a front upon it, Mr. 





demnity for the illegalities they 
intended to commit? Were such 
things to be done in the name 
of Liberalism and in order to set- 
tle the Irish question by a Gov- 
ernment that has always con- 
tended that force is no remedy? 
We advise our readers to ponder 
well this subject. It is gener- 
ally believed that Ministers de- 
signed this act of terrorism and 
eoercion—for all this talk about 
an infinite series of ‘honest mis- 
understandings’ deceives nobody. 
If these things may be done to 
Ulster, they may be done to any 
hody of citizens. No one is safe 
from the arbitrary use of the 
Army and Navy to coerce the 








Bonar Law ealled the Prime 
Minister a liar.” The London 
Times suggests that Mr. Asquith 
confide his explanation to the marines, and says of the extensive 
movements of ships and land forees: 


“They certainly included a great deal more than the guarding 
of a few stores, which has hitherto been put forward with a sort 
of blank and dogged iteration as the sole object and purpose in 
view. The troops used for this purpose were actually moved, 
and nothing happened. The real precautionary measures caused 
no excitement and raised no opposition. What had cavalry and 
ships of war to do with guarding stores?” 


The London Evening Standard is in doubt about the veracity 
of the Cabinet in this business and finds some serious contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies in their statements. But, it adds: 


“The truth is coming out slowly but surely, and it is already 
hard to see how, in the light of full revelation, the Cabinet can 
support the weight of the indictment brought against them. 
... For the effect of the Prime Minister's tactics of mystifi- 
cation has been to leave him with no intelligible line of defense. 
He can no longer deny the plot. He can not now justify it, in 
view of his previous denials. He can not save the ship by 
throwing over another Jonah to follow Colonel Seely, for it is 
quite as easy to prove from his statements that the Cabinet 
generally were responsible for each important step as it is to 
Prove that the Cabinet knew nothing about Mr. Churchill's 
more audacious schemes. The truth is that, apart from miracles, 
the Government’s plight is hopeless. The blow dealt last March 
Was mortal, and the cleverest political physician can not get the 
patient on his legs again.” 


In a calmer but equally firm tone the London Morning Post, 
the leader of the Conservative press, remarks: 


“We repeat that the Government rests under a most serious 
tharg., They are accused of intending to use the forces of the 
Crown to provoke a confliet with the people of Ulster, and then 
 eruch their organized resistance to the Home Rule Bill before 


civil population.” 


CAUGHT IN TIME. 


—Pall Mall Gazette (London). The most powerful Liberal or- 


gan in the north of England, the 
Manchester Guardian, however, supports Mr. Asquith’s plea that 
the military and naval forees were sent to Ireland merely as a 
precautionary measure for keeping the peace and guarding 
military stores, and we read: 


““That the Government's preparedness, even for contingencies 
which it thought improbable, should be made a ground of re- 
proach against it is due entirely to a confusion of thought, gen- 
uine or malicious, between preparedness against a calamity and 
desire to bring it about. Is-not the naval and military policy of 
all Europe based on the distinction which the Opposition persist 
in ignoring? We are always being told by the Opposition that 
large armies and navies are the best guaranties of peace. Why 
should they be merely provocative in Ulster?” 


The Liberal Westminster Gazette ridicules the charge in the 
following terms: 


“In the present ease there is no shadow of excuse for such a 
charge, and nothing to render it even intelligible except the ob- 
session of the Opposition that any measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment to keep the peace in Ulster or to guard against the 
menace of force in that province are treason against the ‘Pro- 
visional Government.’ That organization is, in their opinion, 
to have full liberty to threaten the Government with force; the 
Government is guilty of a treasonable conspiracy, compounded 
of malice, lying, and wickedness, if it takes any steps to guard 
against the flouting of legal authority 

**We are asked to . . . think of the Ulster army as an army 
of peace. Long may it remain so: but why, if it is an army of 
peace, it should be violently offended because the Government 
takes simple precautions to guard its own stores; and why, if 
anarmy at all, it should think the possible appearance of another 
army in the field against it a monstrous outrage is not explained 
tous. We express no opinion as to the danger which may have 
threatened the depots, whether from the responsible leaders of 
the Ulster movement or from irresponsible persons, but if the 
Government thought them unduly exposed, the opinion of th 














AUGUST — Brilliant Saratoga 
season. Racing — health 
8 rings — ing of noted 
personalities. 

SEPTEMBER — Centenary 
celebration of battles of Lake 
Champlain and Plattsburg. 
Big military manoeuvres and 

historical pageants. 


Delaware & Hudson 


Service 


is the gateway to one of Ameri- 
ca’s rarest playgrounds where 
these events take place. This 
surpassing region embraces the 
es George 


Adirondacks, Lak 
and Champlain, Lake Placid, 
Saratoga, Cooperstown and 


Au Sable Chasm. Hotel and 

inn accommodations of highest 
r. 

Pd & H.” | een 

Terminal New York. Connections 


Hudeon, River Boat Lines 
po eben Troy. 





| that the young man had a feebly growing 
| down on his cheek."’"— 





Land of Best Vacations 


Quaint Cape Cod 
Seashore, Woods, Country, Inland 
Lakes, Fishing, Sailing. Golf, Tennis 
Warm Sea-Bathing 


Clean white, sandy beaches — ideal 
places for children to romp and play. 


Good roads for automobiling, ~— 
and horseback riding. 
**Quaint Cape Cod” or ‘‘Buzzards Bay”’ 


illustrated booklets, sent on request. Advertising 
Department, Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
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Their Finish,—"“ 1 thought you told me 
that Jones was a piano-finisher,” said the 
Old Fogy. “ Why, I saw him driving a 
moving-van to-day.” 

“Well?” interrogated the Grouch.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Strange Growth.—‘“ Pa, what's a 
feebly? ” 
* There isn't any such thing, Harold.” 


“ Yes, there is. It says in this book 


Christian Register. 





Had Experience.—‘I want a pair of 
button shoes for my wife.” 

“This way, sir. What kind do you 
wish, sir? 

“ Doesn’t matter, just so they don’t 
button in the back.’’—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 





Nora Did That.—It was a few days 

before Christmas in one of New York’s 

large book-stores. 

- CLerx—*“ What is it, please? ” 
Customer—“ I would like Ibsen’s ‘A 

Doll’s House.’ ”’ 

Cierxk—“ To cut out? ”—Everybody’s. 





The Past Is Past.—The Committee on 
the Revision of the Articles of Faith had 
recommended the adoption of a declara- 
tion to the effect that all infants are 
saved. The recommendation was adopted 
unanimously. . 

‘* Now, Mr. Moderator,” said a delegate 
from Pittsburg, Pa., with preternatural 
solemnity, ‘‘ I move that this be declared 
retroactive.” 

But the moderator did not seem to hear 
him.—Christian Register. 





Getting Even.—Apropos of foreign hon- 
esty, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler tells 
this story: 
“On a foreign railroad,” he said, “a 
commuter had a row with the conductor. 
At the end of the row the commuter 
turned to a friend and said: 
“*Well, the P. D. R. will never see 
another cent of my money after this.’ 
‘“‘The conductor, who was departing, 
looked back and snarled: 

“** What’ll you do? Walk?’ 
*“**Oh, no,’ said the commuter, ‘ I'll 
stop buying tickets and pay my fare to 
you.’ ’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Strong Competition.—In Colorado, re- 
member, the women vote as well as the 
men. 

In the fall of 1910 a man named Smith 
was running for sheriff against a man named 
Jones. One evening just before election 
Smith rode up to the barn-yard of an old 
farmer. The farmer was milking a cow 
and was having difficulty with a lusty calf 
that continually tried to “ butt in.” The 
candidate, to gain the favor of the farmer, 
took the calf between his legs and held it 
until the milking was done. 
introduced himself: ‘I am Mr. Smith, 
the Republican candidate for sheriff of the 
county. I suppose you know the man 
who’s running against me?”’ 

The farmer’s eyes twinkled as he slowly 
drawled: ‘‘ Waal, I reckon I do. He’s in 





the house now, holding the baby.’’— 


He then 
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CURRENT EVENTS| 





Mesico 


April 23.—The Mexican rebel leader, \ 
declares that he will under no circumstances 


be posuaces to go to war with the United 


The Mexican loss at Vera Cruz is ported 
Penson as 126 killed and 195 wounded ounded. 


the ne Yous Army Bill, reg- 
vat wating tho w war service of the State militia’ 


four hundred men and 12 
— ve Galveston for Vera Cruz, 
Funston. 


under Gen. Frederick 

April 25.—-The United States accepts an offer 
of mediation tendered by Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile. 

April 26.—Refugees oust 
refused 
quaran Rt 

Pupuetes by Great Britain, Huerta agrees to 

release American hostages. 


in Galveston are 
use of lack of 


Agee 37.— Bote $e the medinticn lan 
7 sont ane p 


April Saas is to - ll sided 
ed Villa and the United States against 


April 29.—Carranza joins the plan for mediation. 

-Admiral clears the ancient 

fortress of San Juan de Ulloa, the most 
notorious prison in the western hemisphere. 


~~" on Bustillas chosen Pro- 
ional President of eS in place of 
Jai Vie Vicente Gomez, who becomes head of 


April nt FB ae ag 2 Peary is 
medal by the French Geographical Society. 

April 25.—40,000 rifles from Germany are 
landed and distributed in Ulster. 

April 27. me ree W. W.. Rockhill 
accepts the post 4 adviser-at-large to the 
Chinese Governmen: 

J announces that {twill take part in the 
Pacific Exposition. 

April 28.—E officers refuse to lead 

Ee eee 
English merpeny sty burn Bath Hotel, cne of 
the largest on the coast. 


ven a gold 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


April 25.—The drafting of a new bill for the 
control of trusts is completed by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce subcommittee. 

April 27.—The Nebraska law permitting wives 
to recover damages from saloonkeepers is 
——— by the United States Supreme 


GENERAL 


April 24.—A truce is effected between Colorado 
poser ae and the miners in the Ludlow 


Railroad stocks reach the lopent point in the 
last six years, due to heavy European selling. 


April 26.—George F. Baer, 
Railway system, 
P hia. . 


April 27.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., refuses to 
take steps toward settling the Colorado 
2. 


resident of the 
ies suddenly in 


April 28.—The President orders Federal troops + 
to Colorado. 


“FWalsen 29.—Renewed  % at Forbes and 


Colo. nine dead, 
at ealisaed ed, and the HE by fire 
of of ail u mine buildings at Forbes. 





Light Labor.—Para—*“ But hasn’t your 
fiancé got a job?” 

Davucuter—“ Not yet, but he’s going 
to get one at $25,000 a year.” 

Papa— Indeed! Glad to hear of it! 
What is he doing? ” 

DavcuTer—“ Well, he read in the 
paper of some man who is paid $50,000 
a year by the Bankers’ Association not to 
forge checks, and George is going to do it 











Everybody’s. 





for half that.’”’—Philadelphia Public Ledges 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY | 
CHAIR 


a 


Reo «rs will please bear in mind that no 


will by uken of anonymous communications. 

“as J. ¥.." Denver, Colo.—“Which of the 
follow '.« sentences is correct: ‘Only -five 
dallas ire needed,” or ‘Only twenty-five is 

Eit!. r of the sentences is correct—all depends 
upon (.¢ meaning intended. In the first sentence 
the tvcnty-five dollars are considered distribu- | 
tively. and in the second they are considered as a 
lump sum. 

“A E. B..” Selma, Ala.—‘In the sentence, 
‘I don't talk that way,’ is the word ‘talk’ any more 


incorrectly used 
talk is to utter a succession of connected words, 


command, he does not talk it. He talks with his 
friends after the parade is over. 

“C. C. L.,” Winnipeg, Can.—“In one of 
contemporaries I read recently: ‘It 
off of the streets.’ I believe * 
heard, but I do not remember 

t before. Is it correct? Other examples: 

He fell off of the ladder’; ‘The wind blew the 
roof of of the barn,’ etc.” 

The expression “off of” is now generally con- 
sidered dialectal, the “‘of’’ 


VI.,act ii, scene 1; in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
ch. 1, and in Steele's Spectator, No. 306. 


“S. S. T.," Chicago, IllL—1. “Please advise 
if the word ‘scout’ is used the 


low quotation 

‘His Rise to Power’: ‘For he saw an army whose 
discipline, wea) 5 effectiveness caused him 
to wonder, to war. Not with pompand 
panoply—that was to come was the 
time for scout and ce, for the drawing 


‘One's personal attire is more atten than 
the erudition of the mind,’ correct?”’ 

1. No; substitute “for scouting” or ‘“‘to scout 
and reconnoiter’’ for the word “scout.” 2. No; 
“than one’s erndition,” if you wish; but the 
whole thought is not 4 happy one, for if one’s 
brain be polished, one’s attire is sure to be correct. 
Erudition is always the result of the developing 
of the mind. 


“H. M. D.,” Hillsboro, N. O.—“ 
me the correct accor Be Saag the Hingise 
name Kolehmeinen.” 

The pronunciation of personal proper names 
depends so much upon the usage of the individuals 
bearing them that only one who bears the name 
you submit can give its pronunciation with 
authority. There is a tendency in all English- 
speaking countries to Anglicize foreign names, 
and if this name be Anglicized it may be pro- 
nounced ko’lay-mai’'nen—“o" as in no; “ay” 
as in pay; “ai” as in aisle; “‘en”’ as in pen. 


tessori.’ 2. correct: ‘T' will 
be sold at $3 the dozen,’ or ‘They will be coll 


1. The correct pronunciation of Montessori is = 


mon’’tes-so’ri—‘‘o"’ as in not; “e’’ as in prey; 


“a 


o” as in go, and “i” as in police. 2. Both 


the sentences you cite are correct. One is | == 
definite and the other indefinite. While “They | = 


will be sold at $3 a dozen” is the form generally 
used, “$3 the dozen" is more precise. 

‘I. A. 8.,” Sayre, Pa.—* To settle an t 
will you kin hether Eugen r 
Mischa rnly nae better violist. ant give 
reasons for answer?”’ 

The Lexicographer is not prepared to determine 
& matter of this kind for lack of the proper 
qualification to do so. Both the persons named 
are masters of their art, and to be competent to 

settle’’ such “an argument,” one must himself be 
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Recollections of Sixty Years 


















& virtuoso, ; 


By the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. By 
To attain the age of 92, and to have devoted over sixty years to public affairs, is unquestion- 
= ably a record achievement for a statesman, and Sir Charles Tupper, the “Grand Old The 
an” of Canada, is y the doyen of the world’s politicians of today. 
He inaugurated the policy which led to the foundation of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; he provided for the first transatlantic steamer service to Canadian ports, Former 
and, indeed, has had a great share in building up Canada’s prosperity. : 
In a'career that extended from a medical practise in Nova Scotia to the High Prime 
ership of the Dominion, Sir Charles Tupper was brought into contact 
with many of the men who have made the history of the past fifty years, and Minister 
his “* Recollections" give interesting glimpses behind the scenes of international 
A great big Octavo book, over two inches thick, profusely illustrated with Of 
Portraits, etc. A BIG book for BIG men, showing between the lines the 
policies which have resulted in Canada's phenomenal rise. Canada 
$5.00 net ; average carriage charge, 16 cents nem 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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In addition to the famous Master “Six” at $2175 we now 
offer you the Master “ Light Six””—a new Chalmers model at 


$1800. 


Here i is a 1915 car at $1800 ‘with all the features that 


shave gi 
smoo 


flexibility, beauty. 
in the past 


es’’ first place in the high-priced field: Silence, 


It has, besides, what “Sixes” 


ve lacked: A low first cost, which makes it easy 


to buy; low operative cost, which makes it easy to keep. 


The Master “ Light Six’”’ 

a full year ahead; in style, “ 
mechanical design, in sim- 
plicity, in efficiency. That’s 
why thousands who once 
thought a ‘‘Six’’ an extrava- 
gance are now ordering 1915 
Master ‘‘ Light Sixes’’ faster 
than we can build them. 


A “Six” or Nothing 

Thisis the car for which thousands 
who would have a ‘‘Six’’ or nothing 
have waited. 

The 1915 Master ‘‘Light Six” 
offers for the first time the full 
measure of 6-cylinder silence, 
smoothness and flexibility at the 
price of any comparable ‘‘four.”’ 

The Master ‘‘Light Six’’ at 
$1800 makes it unnecessary now to 
pay ahigh price, or a high mainte- 
nance cost to get six-cylinder luxury. 

This 1915 Chalmers answers the 
last arguments of the four-cylinder 
builders — those of price and 
economy. 


A Lighter Master “Six” 


What the Chalmers ‘Master 
**Six’”’ at $2175 is among high 





powered cars, the 1915 ‘‘ Light 
Six’? at $1800 is among cars of its 
class. It has the same -Master 
Motor, though built on a lighter 
scale. It has small bore and long 
stroke to give it flexibility; perfect 
balance to give it smoothness; right 
design to give it silence. 

Its Chalmers-Entz electric starter 
makes the motor non -stallable. 
Tapered bonnet, oval fenders and 
streamline body rank it with the ex- 
pensive foreign cars in looks. 

Its lighter weight means an added 
economy. Yet it is heavy enough 
to make it safe in any emergency; 
comfortable on any road. Don’t 
make the mistake..of..buying too 
light a car. The difference in gaso- 
line consumption between a medium 
weight car and a flimsy car won’t 
amount to $25 in 10,000 miles, and 
$25 won’t buy many repairs for a 
car so light that it uskeop to pieces 
in ordinary service. 


A Car of Super-Value 


It is hard to believe that any car 
at $1800 could possess all the ad- 
vantages we claim for the Master 


“Lig 


Fe sf ty 
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Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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“Light Six.”” Until you see” 
yon cannot realize its distinguis 
eauty; until you ride in it, 
can know nothing of the extra 
dinary value it offers at the pricé 


When we say the 1915 * 
Six’’ is a year ahead of others,} 
mean just what we say. In desi 
in luxury, in endurance, in 50K 
looks we believe this to be the m 
advanced ‘‘Six’’ on the market. | 
has today the features of constri 
tion and equipment. which mo 
cars in the $2000 class will not hav 
for another year. 


So we urge you to take th 
Chalmers Test Ride with our ne 
est dealer. Let the car itself pro¥ 
its super-value. 3 


After you have taken t& 
Chalmers Test Ride, challenge af 
comparable car to duplicate the p 
formance. Ee 


The Larger Master “Six 
2, 4 or 5 passenger type, $2175 3 
6 passenger Touring Car, $2275 ~ 


For the man who wants a larger at 
a higher powered car, there’s @ 
Master ‘‘Six,’’ the fastest selling ‘“Six 
at its price in this country. a 

Former owners of $4000 to $500 
cars are fast finding out that in the Mai 

**Six’’ they secure the same six-cyli , 
value without the usual expense of a@ 
of high power and large size. They 8a 
that a really better car no one can buy 
a costlier car no one really needs. © 
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keeping the peace and impartially relieving all strikers and mine 


guards of their firearms. The coming of these soldiers .is the. 


one event in the history of the affair which seems to. suit all 
parties. 

A clear story. of the Ludlow ites has been written for the 
New-York World by Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson, Colcrado’s 
woman State Senator. She tells it “‘after a careful'study of the 
battle-field and‘ the. surrounding heights and arroyos,” and 
“after sifting the recitals of representatives, both of turbulent 
capital and turbulent labor.”” She notes that the mine officials 
and their partizatis refer to the strikers as the ‘ignorant off- 
scourings of Europe and Asia,” but she says they ‘‘evade the 
fact that these.same ‘yaps’ were originally brought to Colorado 
by. the mine owhers. as strike-breakers, to displace Americans, 
Welshmen, and Scotchmen.” On one side of the conflict, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Robinson, were the embittered strikers, and 
on the other ‘“‘three or four militia officers, several other 
men who had a right-to wear the uniform of the Colorado 
militia, and a mob -of gunmen, mine guards, plug-uglies, peni- 
tentiary sweepings.’”” As Mrs. Robinson’s story goes, taunts 
were exchanged between some strikers and militiamen the 
day before the Ludlow fight. A guard said something about 
‘tour big roast to-morrow.’’ On that morrow Louis Tikas, a 
leader among the strikers, was sentfor by the militia commander 
at Ludlow— 

‘‘While Tikas was in conference with Major Hamrock, men in 
uniform were seen on Cedar Hill pointing a machine gun at the 
strikers’ tents. 

“Those strikers had for days been hearing reports that they 
were to be ‘cleaned out.’ . It had been agreed that no shot 
should ever be fired from the tents, defenseless on the low- 
lying prairies. The men were to draw the soldiers away from the 
tents, leaving them as sanctuaries for the women and children. 

“As the strikers. were rushing to the arroyo, three signal 
bombs were exploded in the militia camp. What they signified 
no. one may ever know. . . . Tikas [later killed in the militia 
camp] broke from the station, waving his arms for the men to 
return, At that moment the firing began. 

‘*Quite possibly it came first from the strikers in the arroyo. 
Then the machine gun began to rake the tents and arroyo. 
Bullets ripped through the tent walls. Men and women dodged 
and crawled from the colony, seeking safety in the Black. Hills. 
Fi‘ty women took shelter in the big railroad pump-house, with 
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the levels below the earth. Other women and childrem-sought 


the pits beneath the tents.dug for such an .emergeney. At 


least eleven women and children found in those pits their graves. 

‘* A-fire from the strikers in the arroyo answered the fire.of gun- 
men. ‘There would be occasional lulls on both sides. _ the 
splutter of the.machine gun would begin again. ©... 2. . 

‘*At- about-5.30- there- was another lull-in = aoe Major 
Hamrock, standing near the machine gun on Cedar-Hill, opened 
his watch, closed it with a anep, ahd said to- Captain ‘Cétson, 
standing beside-him: - RE BaP 

“**We've got just forty minutes to burn those tents out.’ 

‘At six o'clock the tents flamed, while instantaneously from 


four different points the gunmen’s fing was baritter against the 
colony.” 


ALater, a coroner’s jury sitting in Trinidad brought in a verdict 
that the women and children who perished at Ludlow “came. 
to their deaths by asphyxiation or fire or -both caused by the 
burning of the tents of the Ludlow tent colony, and the fire on 
the tents was started by militiamen under Major Hamrock 
and Lieutenant*Linderfelt or mine guards or both on the twenti- 
eth day of Apfil, 1914... The Women’s Peace**League Com- 
mittee has’ made investigations and charges these officers and 
their men with fesponsibility for the Ludlow ‘battle. ~The 
report of the State military commission holds the strikers 
responsible for the trouble, but says that soldiers deliberately 
set fire to some of the tents. The militia are not held responsi- 
ble for the deaths of the women and children, however. They 
are rather praised for their ‘“‘noteworthy work in rescuing” 
many, while exposed to the strikers’ fire. 

But, a Denver correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
observes, the question of the immediate responsibility at Ludlow 
“tis lost in the larger problem which Colorado and the nation 
are now called upon to solve,”’ namely, the cause of the strife. 
Protest ripening into rebellion against the long-established 
political dominance of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
in Huerfano and Las Animas counties, “largely accounts for 
our present troubles,’”’ says Senator Thomas, of Colorado. The 
Colorado Springs Gazette believes that ‘‘a rigid and impartial 
investigation’’ of the company’s workings would ‘‘reveal the 
existence of gross injustices in both camp and plant.’’ Congress- 
man Seldomridge thinks ‘‘there was ample justification for the 
demand made upon the company that its employees, made up 














A GROUP OF THE STRIKING MINERS, BEFORE THEY SURRENDERED THEIR ARMS TO THE FEDERAL SOLDIERS. 
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TWO NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS, UNDER A FLAG OF TRUCE, TALKING WITH STRIKERS. 
Ten minutes after this picture was taken six of the miners in the group were killed. 








of so many diverse elements of ‘nationality, should be permitted 
to otganize and have their dealings with the company con- 
ducted in a collective rather than in an individual manner.” 
Edward Keating, another Colorado Congressman quoted. by the 
New York World, declares that peace and prosperity might now 
prevail in his State “if that obsolete shibboleth, ‘We have 
nothing to arbitrate,’ had not been revived by the mine owners.”’ 

On the other hand, Congressman Kindel asserts that ‘‘the 
mine owners have been complying with the State laws in recent 
times.” And tho the companies have in the past controlled 
polities, ‘‘the present demands of organized labor not only 
represent the determination that it shall now in its turn be 
allowed to control politics, but that it shall dictate its own 
terms to the operators.” In Colorado the Pueblo Chieftain can 
not blame the employers who rebelled at the demand that they 
“submit to dictation” from the union. And The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle (New York) takes the same stand. 
Mr. Rockefeller, it says, ‘‘is right; the issue is national and 
permanent. . . . Dallying and delay increase the cost of the 
inevitable clinch which alone can bring a settlement.” 

But the New York Tribune sees ‘no principle involved which 
would excuse further fighting.” The Wall Street Journal agrees 
that “there is something to arbitrate” in the Colorado coal- 
fields, where ‘‘neither miner, militiaman, nor operator seems to 
concern himself about keeping the laws of the State.”” As the 
Springfield Republican puts it, ‘“‘the three elements of miners’ 
restlessness and turbulence, corporate greed and desire to 
dominate, and a weak executive submerged in rotten polities, 
combine to make periodical explosions inevitable.’’ Professor 
Seligman, who has studied the Colorado crisis, agrees with The 
Republican that the principle of collective bargaining must ulti- 
mately be accepted. This Columbia University professor of polit- 
ical economy thus sets forth the situation in his Annalist article: 


“The demands of the miners which led to the strike were 
seven in number: 


. The eight-hour day. 

Pay for narrow and dead work. 

A check weighman without interference of company officials. 
The right to trade in any store they pleased. 

. The abolition of the criminal guard system. 

Ten per cent. advance in wages. 

Recognition of the union. 


NOReere 


“Of these seven demands five are guaranteed under severe 


penalty by the laws of the State of Colorado. . . . Is it not a 
remarkable commentary on the state of American civilization 
that individuals should be compelled to resort to a strike in 
order to enforce a series of laws which it is the obligation of the 
employers to obey and of the State to enforce? That these laws 
were habitually and persistently disregarded is claimed by the 
unions and is virtually substantiated by official statements 
in the reports of the factory inspectors in Colorado. ..... . 

“‘It is claimed by the operators that this is a fight against the 
closed shop, whereas in'reality it is a fight against the recogni- 
tion of the union. The two things are by no means the same. 
The closed shop means that none but union men may be em- 
ployed; the recognition of the union means that the employers 
should consent to discuss matters of common interest with the 
representatives of the union. . . . Experience has shown that 
the individual ‘free’ laborer ordinarily stands but slight chance 
of redress, and that progress has come only through the sub- 
stitution of collective bargaining.”’ 


Professor Seligman answers the operators’ question, “‘ why 
should mines be unionized when only 10 per cent. of the men 
belong to the union?” by asking them in turn whether “‘only 10 
per cent. sympathize with the union” or whether “90 per cent. 
are either ignorant of what the union means or afraid to lose their 
jobs if they show any active interest in the union?” As for vio- 
lence, Professor Seligman finds “‘ not much to choose between the 
workmen and the operators.”” Why, he asks in conclusion, 


‘should the Colorado coal operators find it impossible to: achieve 
what has actually been accomplished by their .colleagues in 
nearly every other State of the Union? . And why should so 
much emphasis be put on the sacredness of a ‘principle’ which 
has been abandoned almost everywhere else in the coal-fields 
of England and of the United States, and the disappearance of 
which is leading toward industrial peace and social progress?”’ 

So much has been said in Colorado and repeated in the Eastern 
press derogatory to the Colorado militia that the vigorous 
and explicit. defense of their character by Governor Ammons 
and certain Colorado editors should be noted. 

The Colorado trouble brings a newspaper suggestion that, the 
Federal Government undertake the regulation of mining through- 
out the country. The Socialist Milwaukee Leader declares 
plainly: ‘‘No good can come out of Colorado until the workers 
of the State take possession of the State Government and estab- 
lish justice for themselves.’”” Tho the Houston Post has no So- 
cialistic inclinations, it believes the time is coming when this 
country must seriously consider ‘‘the question of public owner- 
ship of the coal deposits.” 
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OUR DEBT TO VILLA 


MOTIONS ranging all the way from admiration and good 
will to profound suspicion and even detestation are 
evoked among our editorial observers by the growing 

ascendency of Francisco Villa’s star in Mexico. Yet even the 
most hostile of these commentators, while recognizing only 
selfish and sordid motives behind Villa’s protestations of 
friendship for the United States, 
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countries gain too strong a hold on my country, for that, would 
not be for our good, I know them, and they are like some 
people in my country who do not always do as they say. 

‘““My first wish would be that President Wilson handle this 
whole affair alone, for I believe he is honest and intelligent 
enough to know what is right and to do it.” 


It will also be remembered that on several such occasions, 
after expressing his views with clearness and decision, Villa 
made a point of reminding the 





admit that his prompt repudi- 
ation of Carranza’s demand for 
the evacuation of Vera Cruz 
saved the Wilson Administra- | 
tion from a position of pro- 
found embarrassment. And it 
is also admitted that in taking 
this stand at a moment when 
all Mexico was at the ignition- 
point with hatred of ‘‘the 
gringoes”’ and suspicion of our 
motives, he imperiled his own 
immense popularity with his 
soldiers and the common people 
of northern Mexico. ‘‘Noth- 
ing that Villa has ever done 
has been so much to his credit 
as his recent trip to the border 
to loosen the tension between 
his people and the Americans, 
which was reaching the break- 
ing-point,”’ writes Gregory Ma- 
son, special correspondent in 
Mexico of the New York Out- 
look. But in a later dispatch 
Mr. Mason explains that the 
most important reason for this 
Mexican leader’s peaceful at- 
titude toward the United States 
is his desire to get more am- 
munition over the border, hav- 
ing at present ‘‘only enough on 
hand for one big battle.’”’ And 
incidentally we are reminded 
by the April number of Mr. 
Bryan’s Commoner that it was 
President Wilson’s original de- 
cision to raise the embargo on 
arms that ‘‘made it possible for 
Villa to make his triumphant 
march southward.” 

It will be recalled that when 








Copyrighted, 1914, by the Mutual Film Corporation. 
MEXICO'S COMING MAN. 
General Villa's spectacular victories over the Federal forces have con- 


vinced expert observers, according to The Army and Navy Journal (New 
York), that he is a greater military commander than the elder Diaz. 


interviewer that he spoke only 
as a soldier and not a diplo- 
mat, and that the final decision 
in all matters rested with ‘my 
chief, General Carranza.” Yet 
simultaneously with these as- 
surances of his loyalty to Ca- 
rranza come persistent rumors 
of jealousy and friction be- 
tween the two Constitutional- 
ist leaders. 

A few days ago Representa- 
tive Kent of California, a Pro- 
gressive, eulogized Villa before 
Congress as ‘‘a great leader of 
men, who has been growing in 
power and in the knowledge of 
what the civilized world de- 
mands of him.” And a little 
later Senator Lippitt (Rep.), 
of Rhode Island, introduced a 
resolution calling upon Presi- 
dent Wilson for information 
concerning published reports 
that it was the Administra- 
tion’s purpose to aid General 
Villa to become the next ruler 
of Mexico. This resolution 
was defeated, but during the 
discussion it called forth Villa 
was denounced as “‘a killer of 
defenseless men, a robber, and 
a violater of women.” 

‘‘What manner of man is 
Villa?” asks the Omaha World 
Herald (Ind.). ‘‘Is he playing 
a@ square game with his north- 
ern brother, or is he dexterous- 
ly slipping us a handful of cards 
from the bottom of the deck, 
the while engaging us in plea- 
sant and reassuring conver- 








Villa rushed north to Juarez 
after our forces seized Vera Cruz his first public utterance was 
a declaration that he would not be dragged into a war with the 
United States by anybody. Throwing his arm across the 
shoulders of George C. Carothers, a special agent of our State 
Department, he remarked with a smile: 


“Why, all Europe would laugh at us if we went to war with 
you. They would say ‘that little drunkard, Huerta, has drawn 
them into a tangle at last.’”’ 


And later, when interviewed by a representative of the New 
York World on the subject of mediation by the ‘“‘A. B. C.” 
Powers, he said: 


‘‘While I am hoping that these mediations will go through to 
success, yet I do not wish to see the control of affairs go out of 
the hands of the United States, which is big enough, broad 
enough, and powerful enough to be patient and tolerant of us in 
our troubles, 


“I would hate to see those three powerful South-American 


sation?’’ The Omaha paper 
states on the authority of Washington correspondents that Secre- 
tary Bryan has such confidence in Villa that he opposed the reim- 
position of the embargo forbidding the shipment of arms across 
the border to the Constitutionalists. And it cites a recent signed 
statement of Secretary Daniels extolling the Constitutionalists as 
patriots and lovers of American liberty—a statement which, 
in the opinion of The World-Herald, was ‘‘inferentially a testi- 
monial to Villa.” Concerning the baffling puzzle presented by 
this Mexican’s personality the same paper goes on to say: 


‘Everything that has been told of Villa shows him as a 
monster of brutality and cruelty. His entire history is that of a 
robber and assassin, lifted now, by the fortunes of war, into a 
conspicuous position which he has filled with such signal military 
ability as to give him a coating of semirespectability. A study 
of the Benton case leads irresistibly to the conclusion that he 
first murdered, or sanctioned the murder, of that unfortunate 
man, then lied and tricked his way out of the responsibility 
for it, and topped off by playing horse with our Government 
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in the matter of allowing an inspection of the body, being kindly 
assisted in this latter feat by his nominal superior, Carranza. 
“Yet now he seems to be dealing and talking like a good and 
honest man; a rugged fellow, to be sure, but of worthy parts. 
On every opportunity he voices the most commendable senti- 
ments and resolutions. He avows a simple faith in us; he 
seems really to like us; he is resorting to every means in his 
power to make us like and trust him: He is very plainly taking 
pains to insure that none of his subordinates, or the people in 
the territory he controls, shall-do anything to affront this 
Government. The Villa of the last week, in short, has been 
quite another character than the 
Villa of the preceding twenty 
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‘Villa can simplify the American problem in Mexico or he can 


make it immeasurably more complicated. His friendship and 
influence may be worth thousands of troops to the United States 
in restoring order and reestablishing representative government 
in his unfortunate country. 

‘‘Why, then, abuse him? Shall we be better off if Villa’s 
friendship is alienated and his 50,000 armed veterans are turned 
against us?” 


Among many other papers which are ready to honor Villa’s 
claims on our gratitude we find the New York Press (Prog.), 
St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Colum- 





years. 

‘“‘Which is the real Villa—the 
old one, or the new? How much 
of myth and fable and injustice 
have gone, perhaps, to the making 
of his bad reputation? Is it 
possible that underneath that for- 
bidding exterior, back of that 
treacherous smile, dwells a heart 
of oak—a manly soul? Is he 
actually what he seems now, and 
not at all what he has seemed? 

‘‘We must wait for the answer. 
In due time it will come—and 
come from Villa himself. It is 
probable that the answer, whether 
yes or no, will bear heavily on our 
future relations with Mexico. 
Meanwhile, tho hoping for the 
best from him, it will do no harm 
to brace ourselves for the worst. 
For our own part we could look 
with rare complacency and ap- 
proval on a decision of our Govern- 
ment to keep that embargo on 
arms and ammunition clamped on 
tight for yet quite a little while 
longer.” 


Less suspicious is the New 
York Globe (Rep.), which thinks 
that ‘‘the war might have been 








bus Dispatch (Ind.), Buffalo 
Enquirer (Dem.), Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman (Dem.), Winston- 
Salem Journal (Dem.), Memphis 
Commercial Appeal (Dem.), Sa- 
vannah News (Dem.), Phoenix 
Arizona Republican (Prog.), and 
Atlanta Journal (Dem.). Con- 
trasting Huerta and Villa, the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.) says: 


“‘When we compare the two 
men as instruments of govern- 
ment and as influences for the 
reestablishment of order in Mexi- 
co, Huerta becomes a pigmy be- 
side Villa. The latter’s attitude 
at present is the most potent in- 
fluence among Mexicans for the 
inauguration of stable govern- 
ment. He is simplifying the 
American mission in Mexico and 
strengthening our hands in every 
way possible, converting Mexi- 
cans by his example from ene- 
mies into friends. Huerta is try- 
ing to fire the Mexican heart 
against us, and is willing to sacri- 
fice his country to his own 
ambition.” 


On the other hand, there. are 








over months ago if there had not 
been so much attention paid to 
the fact that Villa once was a 
bandit.”” Moreover, adds The Globe, ‘if the belligerency of 
the Constitutionalists were recognized by this country it would 
not be necessary to worry about the results of the mediation; 
the Mexicans themselves would attend to Huerta.’’ As this 
paper sees it, Villa is not only ‘‘a stout friend of this country,” 
but ‘‘a champion of civilization and order.’’ And in the New 
York World (Dem.) we read: 


“Whatever the future may hold in its hand, the fact remains 
that the American people are at present under great obligations 
to Villa. He is the one strong, commanding military figure in 
Mexico, and he has exerted his influence to help this country 
carry out the demands made upon Huerta. ...... 

“A word from Villa would have turned 50,000 Constitutional- 
ist troops against the United States the moment Vera Cruz 
was occupied; yet this so-called bandit has not only held his 
men in line, but they have rendered praiseworthy services to this 
Government. 

“Tt was a Constitutionalist army that rescued the American 
Consul-General at Monterey after he had been insulted, arrested, 
and imprisoned by the Huerta forces. At Tampico the Con- 
stitutionalists renewed the attack upon the Federals when 
they found that American citizens were in danger. At Hermo- 
sillo, Consul Hostetter reports that the Constitutionalist com- 
mander is rendering every possible aid to Americans, even 
offering them financial assistance. ..... . 

“Villa may have done many things that cannot be defended; 
for anarchy is not likely to produce military leaders who are 
overnice in their methods of making warfare. But the man 
stands out as a strong, virile figure who commands the con- 
fidence of his followers in the highest degree and who seems 
capable of loyal and disinterested public service. 

“It must be plain to anybody of ordinary intelligence that 


“THE COUNTRY’S SAFE!” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


many who insist that Villa is at 
war ‘‘for graft only’’; that his 
friendship for this country can 
be counted on only so long as we are pulling his chestnuts out 
of the fire; and that anything approaching an alliance with him 
would be a disgrace to the nation. “Look out for Villa,” 
warns the Boston Herald (Ind.); and the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.) is convinced that ‘‘from Huerta to Villa would be a 
jump from the frying-pan into the fire.” This seems to be the 
view also of the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) and Telegraph (Rep.), 
New York American (Ind.), Washington Post (Ind.), Kansas 
City Journal (Rep.), Macon Telegraph (Dem.), Detroit Free 
Press, Charleston Post (Dem.), Houston Chronicle (Ind.), and 
Cleveland Leader (Rep.). 


President Wilson’s apparent sympathy with the Constitu- 
tionalist cause is explained by a Washington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post on the theory that the real problem in 
Mexico is an agrarian problem, and that the Constitutionalists 
alone recognize this fact and offer a solution. We read: 


**From information to-day given by men close to the Adminis- 
tration, it seems that the President looks upon the Mexican 
problem as wholly an agrarian one, a trouble deeply rooted in 
the soil, or rather in the system which has made a few men land- 
holders and millions of men slaves. 

**Madero intended to make the peons landholders, and the 
Administration, it is said, believes that if Madero had not been 
assassinated, he would have wrought the reform which he 
preached. Carranza and Villa, if they come into power, intend 
to carry out the land policy of Madero. Therefore there went 
out to them a sympathy which finally became strong enough 
to induce the President to lift the embargo on arms for the 
Constitutionalists.”’ 


* 
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THREE VIEWS OF RAILROAD NEEDS 


O THE REPRESENTATIVES of the Eastern rail- 
roads and to most of those opposing the railroad demands, 
it may seem to be a very simple problem which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has now: to decide. But 
from the arguments made at the final hearings on the proposed 
rate increase, there are apparently three sides of the con- 
troversy, rather than two. The carriers, as the New Orleans 
Times Democrat notes, ‘“‘argue their absolute need of more 
revenue, and have backed their argumént with statistics.” 
Railroad Commissioner Clifford Thorne, of Iowa, who appears 
for a group of State railroad commissions, “flatly challenges 
the railway statistics and presents figures of his own to show 
them mistaken.” Finally, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, “retained 
by the Commerce Commission to assist in thorough presentation 
of the case from the shippers’ standpoint,” concedes, as the New 
Orleans editor understands it, ‘“‘that some of the complaining 
carriers need a larger net and operating revenue, but opposes 
the general 5 per cent. advance and insists that the railways 
should better ‘conserve’ their present revenues.”’ So, con- 
cludes The Times Democrat, “‘the Commission is offered choice 
between three courses—approval of the general advance asked by 
the carriers, flat rejection of their appeals,’’ and a middle course 
‘which would reject the ‘general advance’ on general principles, 
but provide in other ways for the carriers’ actual needs.”’ 

Mr. Brandeis’s admission that the Eastern roads do need 
additional revenue ‘‘practically concedes the case of the rail- 
roads,”’ in the opinion of the New York Sun. But it seems to 
other observers that while Mr. Brandeis perceives the railroads’ 
need, his words do not lend much encouragement to their hopes 
for the kind of relief they want from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In summing up his conclusions, he said: 


“‘On the whole, the net income and net operating revenues of 
the railroads in official classification territory are smaller than is 
consistent with their assured prosperity and the welfare of 
the community. ...In view of this fact, it is desirable 
that steps should be taken as promptly as reasonably may be to 
increase this net revenue. That the method proposed by the 
carriers for increasing this net revenue is essentially unsound; 
that it is, except as to a small part of the tariffs which have been 
submitted, contrary to law, and would be, if approved, invalid 
and exceeding the powers vested by the Congress in this Com- 
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mission; and, as to the small part to which it would be legal to 
approve them, it would be unwise to the carriers, and to the 
community to approve them. That there is nothing. i in‘ the con- 
ditions of the carriers which should prevent the adoption of those 
methods of increasing their revenue which are conformable and 
in accordance with their interests and those of the community, 
and that there exists, and have been indicated in'this record, a 
definite means of increasing the revenues without resort to. these 
unsound, largely illegal, and horizontal increases in ra‘ 


In his argument, notes an Associated Press aii at 
Washington, Mr. Brandeis harked back to his previous declara- 
tions that-the-solution’ of: the railway. managers’. problem lies 
chiefly in ‘‘scientific management,” which ‘by conservation of 
effort and resources should be effectual to overcome any and all 
increases in cost of raw material and labor.” He referred, so 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle observes, ‘‘to the 
elimination of special allowances to shippers, free car-spotting, 
and other free services now performed ‘by the roads.” Of 
special interest, says the New York Journal of Commerce, are 
Mr. Brandeis’s mention of such things as ‘“‘the unprofitableness 
of passenger traffic, perhaps most marked in connection with the 
Pullman car service.” These losses, according to Mr. Brandeis, 
are ‘‘augmented by the transportation services rendered abso- 
lutely free.”” - The volume of unpaid passenger traffic is said to be 
still large, while “‘it is not.so well known that the free service in 
hauling private cars and even private trains is extensive.” 
Mr. Brandeis is firmly convinced that the 5 per cent. rate 
advance would ‘“‘intensify existing injustice and discrimination”; 
“‘it would give additional revenues where relief is not needed, and 
would fail to give adequate revenues to carriers who are most in 
need of relief.” And he tells the railroad men ‘‘that, by con- 
servation, net revenues may be largely and speedily increased, 
and that the sources available would yield revenues far in excess 
of the $50,000,000 which it was proposed to raise.”’ 

While it admits that the Eastern railroads have made out a 
prima-facie case, the Topeka Capital is among those who think that 
“*if the Commission renders a decision combining the suggestions 
of Mr. Brandeis and the concession of some part of the rate 
advance asked it will be about what the public expects.” 

But the Brandeis suggestions have no practical value whatever 
in the eyes of the New York Sun, Providence Journal, and other 
Eastern papers. The Baltimore Sun finds two objections to the 
Brandeis plan: first, “it might provide a quarter loaf, but there 














THE ONLY SALUTE THAT CAN SATISFY US NOW. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 














“THERE ARE THE DOORS. TAKE YOUR CHOICE, BUT GO!” 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


LITTLE HINTS FOR HUERTA. 
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OFFERED PLACES ON THE NEW CURRENCY BOARD. 





Copyrighted by Pach Bros.. New York. 
PAUL M. WARBURG. 


HENRY A. WHEELER. 
Four of the men chosen by President Wilson for membership in the Federal Reserve Board, which will control our new banking and currency 
system. The law provides that the Secretary of the Treasury and the Controller of the Currency shall be ez officio members. 








is no assurance that it would furnish the whole loaf demanded 
for immediate wants’’ of the railroads; secondly, ‘‘it involves an 
elaborate system of reorganization and readjustment that might 
require considerable time to work out and which might injuri- 
ously affect many large trade and commercial centers.’’ The 
New York Evening Post would remind Mr. Brandeis of the 
“established fact” that ‘“‘ whatever increase is granted to railways 
in a given competitive territory must be granted to all alike.” 
The Wall Street Journal would show him what a “grotesque 
physical impossibility” it would be for the Commission to pass 
upon “every individual rate.’”’ Finally, the Newark News tells 
Mr. Brandeis that his exhortation to scientific management 
would be more effective ‘‘if it were addrest to some business 
whose prices are measurably determined by cost of production 
—which, in short, make their own rates.” 

The News further observes that the ‘“‘‘free services’ of which 
Mr. Brandeis makes so much” were in no sense secret, whether 
they were rebates or not. And the Lowell Courier-Citizen 
makes editorial mention of the fact that the Eastern roads have 
already agreed to make a charge for ‘“‘spotting” cars. 

Mr. Thorne, as has been noted before, goes further than Mr. 
Brandeis and refuses to admit the railroads’ need of funds. 
He quoted figures before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to substantiate his assertions that the roads in the Eastern 
district have been really more prosperous in the last five 
years than ever before. The carriers’ own exhibits, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thorne, show that last year they had sufficient 
revenue to meet all expenditures and pay their operating 
expenses, fixt charges, taxes and interest, and had left over a 
sum equivalent to 8.07 per cent. on their entire capital stock. 

But most of the editors find more convincing the figures 
submitted to the Commission by the railroads showing a de- 
crease in the first eight months of the present fiscal as compared 
with the previous year, of $21,161,824 in revenues, and $69,- 
355,881, or 26 per cent., in operating income. Returns on 
investment show a drop from 5.53 per cent. to 4.47 per cent. 
The Wall Street Journal cites twelve important roads which have 
reduced or passed dividends in the last twelve months—‘‘It is a 
grim list, and the end is not yet.” 

With these figures and arguments before them, the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are prepared to settle 
the 5 per cent. increase question one way or another. News- 
paper predictions as to the Commission’s decision incline toward 
the belief that the roads will receive some measure of relief. 


Charges of undue attempts to influence the Commission have 
been made on the floor of Congress, but have not been 
widely credited. Our readers interested in the prospects of an 
early decision will find a full discussion of that point elsewhere 
in our columns. 





PERSONNEL OF THE RESERVE BOARD 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT last week of President Wilson’s 
selections for the Federal Reserve Board marked the 
second great step toward putting into effect the new 
Currency Act which was signed last December. The first step 
was the choice of the twelve reserve-bank cities by the organ- 
ization committee, which now announces that sufficient capital 
has been subscribed in each district to warrant the opening of the 
new banks. These banks, according to Washington dispatches, 
are now being organized, “‘and the expectation of officials is 
that within another month the entire system will be in full 
swing,’ altho ‘‘there are certain transitions that will occupy a 
greater length of time.” But these appointments are important 
not merely because they will enable the new financial system to 
start operations, but because, in the opinion of many expert 
observers, the success or failure of that system depends upon the 
personnel of the Reserve Board. 

While the selection of the reserve centers aroused a chorus of 
criticism not entirely confined to disappointed cities, the pre- 
vailing tone of editorial comment on the Reserve Board ap- 
pointments seems to be one of cordial approval. In fact, as 
the New York Tribune (Rep.) sees the. situation, these appoint- 
ments “‘ will go far to remove the bad impression created by the 
selection of the reserve cities.” While ‘frenzied finance of 
various kinds, monopolistic and populistic,” may not accord 
unqualified approval to all the appointees, remarks the New 
York World (Dem.), ‘“‘substantial business and industry will 
applaud and take courage.” Among the many papers agreeing 
that the new board is a body that can not fail to inspire 
confidence in all sections we find the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), Jersey City Journal (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.), Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), and Richmond Times- 
Dispatch (Dem.). 

“Tt may safely be said,” remarks the New York Journal 
of Commerce (Com.), “‘that the successful organization and 
operation of the new banking and currency system, in at least 
its early stages, depends absolutely upon the competency, the 
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THE SCENE OF WEST VIRGINIA’S MINE HORROR. 
The crowd at Eccles waiting in vain for news of rescue, or of hope for the entombed miners in the New River Collieries Company's Mine No. 5. 


An explosion on April 28 wrecked two connected mines, killing 178 men, 
of Governor Hatfield, were unable to reach the bodies in No. 5. The mine is said to have been well equipped, and all precautions are thought 
to have been taken. The precise cause of the explosion may be brought out at the official investigation. 


while 67 escaped. For several days rescuing parties, under the direction 








discretion, and wisdom of the five men- who, with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Controller of the Currency, are to 
constitute this board.’”’ ‘“‘One of the chief points of criticism 
in the framing of the Federal Reserve Act,’’ The Journal of 
Commerce reminds us, ‘‘ was the power and discretion lodged in 
this board ’’—a power and discretion, it adds, ‘‘ which will make 
it perhaps the most influential financial: body in the world.” 
Its power is thus defined by the New York Evening Post (Ind.): 


“Tt will not only exercise, on alarger scale, the important 
.functions as to supervision of the banks now performed by the 
Controller of the Currency, and will not only supervise and reg- 
ulate the issue and retirement of the new bank currency (a duty 
requiring experience and judgment), but it may, on a vote of five 
members out of the seven on the board, require one regional 
central bank to rediscount paper for another; and it may, in an 
emergency, suspend for a stated term all requirements for 
maintenance of cash reserves by banks in the system.” 


President Wilson’s choice of Richard Olney, Secretary of 
State under Cleveland, for governor of the Reserve Board, was 
hailed with virtually unanimous approval, but Mr. Olney 
declined the appointment, leaving one place to be filled. The 
selection of Paul M. Warburg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, 
is received with scarcely less enthusiasm in some quarters, 
altho certain Progressive Republican Senators are said to regard 
him as ‘‘reactionary.”’ According to the St. Louis Republic 


(Dem.), ‘the offers that rare combination, a practical financier 
who is deeply learned in the theory and history of finance,’’ and 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.) rejoices that he is ‘“‘in every way 
removed from sympathy with the ‘fiatism’ that lurks on the 
outskirts of the new system, hopeful of finding an entrance in 
the reserve provisions.”” Mr. Warburg, we learn from the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘had much to do with the framing of the Aldrich 
plan of currency reform, from which the best features of the 
Administration’s plan were borrowed.” 

Mr. W. P. G. Harding, who represents the South on the 
board, is president of the First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Alabama. According to the New York Sun (Ind.), “he is 
spoken of in the banking community as a hard-headed, practical- 
minded citizen,” and is ‘“‘probably as excellent a Southern 
banker as could be chosen.” 

Adolph C. Miller, of Berkeley, California, was ‘‘a radical 
economic theorist in his academic days,” says The Sun, ‘‘ but is 
described by those who know him as a straight thinker and a 
lucid reasoner.” He holds a professorship of finance in the 
University of California. 

Henry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago and president of the National Association of Com- 
merge, is described by the Chicago Tribune (Prog.) as ‘‘one of 
the ablest of the younger bankers,” and ‘‘a thorough student of 
American banking and business conditions.’’ He is a Republican. 





TOPICS 


THE Missouri mule follows the flag.—Boston Transcript. 


UNcLE SAM wrote the one-term plank in the Huertista platform.— 
Columbia State. 


Ir is cheerful to see the score-board getting the better of the war bulletin. 
— Springfield Republican. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION still holds the real record for ~ 


watchful waiting.— Wall Street Journal. 


“WHETHER the coal-miner is at work or on a strike he seems to be in 
habitual danger.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
\ WHATEVER the outcome of mediation, Vera Cruz will enjoy the i 
of good government for a while.—New Orleans, Times Democrat. 


DesPITE the abolition of the wine mess, the Navy appears to retain its 
old-time punch.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


IN BRIEF , 


Tus A. B. C. diplomacy will pan out only if it delivers P..D. Q.— 
Omaha Bee. 

YUAN Sur Kat has at least left one I in “ constitution.’’—Springfield 
Republican. 


_ PROBABLY ‘it:is a new Presidential race that T. R. has discovered.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Ir will take but one word from Washington to put the grin and go in 
gringo.—Boston Transcript. 
A ProrIA merchant deals in “Irish confetti.” We take it that he runs 
a brick-yard.—Chicago Tribune. 
“THE fact that most of our wars start in April proves that men will do 
most anything to get away from the spring house-cleaning.—Des Moines 
Register and Leader. 
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THE “ULSTER PLOT” 


HE PLOTS AND PLOTTERS that have stained the 
pages of English history have usually-aimed at the King 


or the Government, but the latest one to be “ unearthed ”’* 


is a plot of the Government.against the people, or against some 
of them who live in Ulster. The Unionists seriously charge 
the Liberal Government. ‘with ordering troops into Ulster 
with the deliberate idea of provoking disorder, which would 
supply an excuse for mowing down the Ulstermen with machine 
guns and wiping out the opposition to Home Rule in a whirl- 
wind of slaughter. The refusal 


that measure became law. They had actually appointed a 
military officer to supersede-the civil magistracy of Belfast. He 
was to take over charge of the police, and it is clear that the 
capital of Ulster was to be placed under martial law. -All this, 
remember, not only before the Home Rule Bill was’ on the 
statute-book, but before the Government had ventured upon a 
single charge or a single action or a single attempt to prove the 
illegality of the Ulster volunteer movement. Were the Gov- 
ernment assuming that it was impossible to obtain a conviction, 
and that, therefore, they must proceed by illegality, martial 
law, and fiat of the Executive? Were they to rely ona partizan 

Parliament to give them an in- 





of the officers to go balked. the 
plot. The reply of the Govern- 
ment is that the military were 
being sent merely to guard the 
arsenals, which were threatened 
by Carson’s army of Ulstermen, 
but Mr. Bonar Law, leader of 
the Opposition, met this expla- 
nation on the floor of Parliament 
by intimating, in guarded and 
diplomatic language, that if Mr. 
Asquith alleged this as the ex- 
cuse for the expedition, he mis- 
handled the facts. As the Lon- 
don Star remarks, ‘‘Not to put 
too fine a front upon it, Mr. 








demnity. for the illegalities they 
intended to commit? Were such 
“things to be done in the name 
of Liberalism and in order to set- 
tle. the Trish: question by a Gov- 
ernment that has always con- 
tended that force is no remedy? 
We advise our readers to ponder 
well this subject. It is gener- 
ally believed that Ministers de- 
signed this act of terrorism and 
eoercion—for all this talk about 
an infinite series of ‘honest mis- 
understandings’ deceives nobody. 
If these things may be done to 
Ulster, they may be done to any 
body of citizens. No one is safe 
from the arbitrary use of the 
Army and Navy to coerce the 








Bonar Law called the Prime 
Minister a liar.” The London 
Times suggests that Mr. Asquith 
confide his explanation to the marines, and says of the extensive 
movements of ships and land forces: 


“They certainly included a great deal more than the guarding 
of a few stores, which has hitherto been put forward with a sort 
of blank and dogged iteration as the sole object and purpose in 
view. The troops used for this purpose were actually moved, 
and nothing happened. The real precautionary measures caused 
no excitement and raised no opposition. What had cavalry and 
ships of war to do with guarding stores?” 


The London Evening Standard is in doubt about the veracity 
of the Cabinet in this business and finds some serious contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies in their statements. But, it adds: 


“The truth is coming out slowly but surely, and it is already 
hard to see how, in the light of full revelation, the Cabinet can 
support the weight of the indictment brought against them. 

. For the effect of the Prime Minister's tactics of mystifi- 
cation has been to leave him with no intelligible line of defense. 
He can no longer deny the plot. He can not now justify it, in 
view of his previous denials. He can not save the ship by 
throwing over another Jonah to follow Colonel Seely, for it is 
quite as easy to prove from his statements that the Cabinet 
generally were responsible for each important step as it is to 
prove that the Cabinet knew nothing about Mr. Churchill’s 
more audacious schemes. The truth is that, apart from miracles, 
the Government’s plight is hopeless. The blow dealt last March 
was mortal, and the cleverest political physician can not get the 
patient on his legs again.” 


In a calmer but equally firm tone the London Morning Post, 
the leader of the Conservative press, remarks: 


“We repeat that the Government rests under a most serious 
charge. They are accused of intending to use the forces of the 
Crown to provoke a conflict with the people of Ulster, and then 
to crush their resistance to the Home Rule Bill before 


civil population.” 


CAUGHT IN TIME. 


—Pall Mall Gazette (London). The most powerful Liberal or- 


gan in the north of England, the 
Manchester Guardian, however, supports Mr. Asquith’s plea that 
the military and naval forces were sent to Ireland merely as a 


precautionary measure for keeping the peace and guarding 
mnilitary stores, and we read: 


‘That the Government’s preparedness, even for contingencies 
which it thought improbable, should be made a ground of re- 
proach against it is due entirely to a confusion of thought, gen- 
uine or malicious, between preparedness against a calamity and 
desire to bring it about. Is not the naval and military policy of 
all Europe based on the distinction which the Opposition persist 
in ignoring? We are always being told by the Opposition that 
large armies and navies are the best guaranties of peace. Why 
should they be merely provocative in Ulster?” 


The Liberal Westminster Gazette ridicules the charge in the 
following terms: 


‘*In the present case there is no shadow of excuse for such a 
charge, and nothing to render it even intelligible except the ob- 
session of the Opposition that any measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment to keep the peace in Ulster or to guard against the 
menace of force in that province are treason against the ‘Pro- 
visional- Government.’ That organization is, in their opinion, 
to have full liberty to threaten the Government with force; the 
Government is guilty of a treasonable conspiracy, compounded 
of malice, lying, and wickedness, if it takes urd steps to guard 
against the flouting of legal authority. -. 

‘‘We are asked to . . . think of the ‘Ulster army as an army 
of peace. Long may it remain so: but’ why, -if. it is an army of 
peace, it should be violently offended: because the Government 
takes simple precautions. to guard its own stores; and why, if 
an army at all, it should think the possible appearance of another 
army in the field against it a monstrous outrage is not explained 
to us. We express no opinion as to the danger which may have 
threatened the depots, whether from the responsible leaders of 
the Ulster movement or from i ible persons, but if the 


irresponsi 
Government thought them unduly exposed, the opinion of the 
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Covenanters to the contrary could certainly not have absolved 
them from taking precautions. 

‘*Conservatives in this country are in the habit of expressing 
great indignation at the proceedings of the suffragettes, . but 
their Ulster doctrine is on all fours with Mrs. Pankhurst’s. The 
Ulstermen may get rifles, may arm and drill men with the avowed 
object of resisting the Government, may break all the laws, but 
if the Government takes steps against them, it is to be held 

















THE AMERICAN INVASION OF MEXICO. 
Pron—‘' What is all this barbarism and devastation ?”’ 
Inp1an—“ Merely the little diversion of those who call us bar- 
barians.”’ —Fischietto (Turin). 


guilty of a crime against humanity, and the Army is to be justified 
in refusing to obey orders....... 

“There is nothing that the Government desires less than to 
use force in Ulster. Civil war for the narrow issues which now 
divide parties would be a wicked absurdity. But in the present 
case we see armed force used as a factor in home politics, pre- 
cisely as diplomatists use it in foreign affairs—used, that is to 
say, to put pressure on the Government and to compel it 
to yield what it would not yield to argument. There is no end to 
this method when it is once conceded. It may be used by 
Irish Nationalists as well as by Irish Unionists, by labor or by 
capital. It reduces Parliament to absurdity, leads back to pri- 
vate war and confused struggles between factions for the pos- 
session of the military power. The question once raised can not 
be shelved or evaded and, until we have got right about it, will 
overshadow all politics.” 


Mr. Asquith being challenged in Parliament to explain the 
movements of ships and soldiers in Ireland scouted the idea of 
a ministerial “‘ plot,” and gave written answers, according to the 
London Times parliamentary report, to a number of questions 
with reference to the recent military “‘ precautions” with regard 
to Ulster. 


“Mr. Grant asked whether any of the troops recently moved 
into Ulster had been ordered to return to their original stations; 
and, if so, whether the withdrawal of troops indicated a change 
in» the Government’s plans, or whether it resulted from any 
alteration of the situation in Ulster. 

‘Mr. Asquith replied: ‘None of the troops have been 
ordered to move, but some small details will probably move 
shortly for the convenience of annual training and to adjust 
barrack accommodation arrangements.’”’ 


With regard to the fleet he said that its movements had 
nothing to do with the Ulster situation, much less were they in- 
tended to overawe the Ulster Unionists and Carson’s Volunteers. 
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FRENCH PRESS ON GENERAL HUERTA 


UERTA is not regarded in Europe with the. pious 
horror, if not execration, which his name excites in 
Washington. The assassination of Madero is not 

charged to his account by the general press of Berlin, Paris, 
and London. The public men of France are less interested 
in Huerta’s personal character or his rights to the presidential 
chair than in the safety of French investments in Mexico. To 
safeguard these, many merchants of Paris have entered into a 
“League for the Protection of French Interests in Mexico,” 
and the delegates of this league have interviewed Mr. Doumergue, 
President of the Council, requesting him to use all his influence 
toward establishing a normal condition of affairs. The French 
Premier responded by instructing the representatives of his 
Government at Washington and the City of Mexico to support, 
as far as was in their power, the mediatory offers of the South- 
American republics. Their action is considered by the French 
press to be a most important move toward the establishment of 
tranquillity. It affords General Huerta, says the Paris Temps, 
an opportunity of retiring with honor from the doubtful and 
dangerous position toward the United States in which he has 
placed himself. To quote the comment of this paper: 


‘While Europe does not consider Huerta responsible for the 
murder of Madero, the quarrel between the President of Mexico 
and President Wilson ought not to result in the confiscation 
of Mexico. General Huerta must sacrifice himself for the sake 
of his country. 

‘The efforts of the three South-American republics to mediate 
in the matter promise well for the outcome.” 


These efforts are not altogether unselfish, adds the Temps. 
They show that the Washington Government is regarded as a 
formidable menace by its southern neighbors, and we read: 


“The three republics who favor mediation regard the ex- 
pansion of North America as a danger which has to be faced. 
Division has for a long time been a cause of weakness to these 
southern republics, and the task which Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile are now undertaking for the pacification of Mexico plainly 
indicates that South America is bound on checking, by concerted 
action, the extravagances of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
gradual invasions of United States imperialism.” 


Here is Huerta’s opportunity for a splendid exhibition of self- 
sacrifice, we are told. He can show that he is neither a greedy 
bandit nor an ambitious usurper, but a patriot: 


‘‘Huerta would act in a noble disinterestedness if he were to 
make all possible sacrifices to insure the success of this proffered 
mediation, which would result in the creation of a Latin America, 
strong, united, at peace, and mistress of its proper destiny.” 


Another great Paris paper, the Gaulois, thinks that in all 
probability the Provisional President will not regard the matter 
in this light, and we are told: 


“It is scarcely probable that Huerta will give up his position 
to those who are opposing him. For many months he has 
fought them, and now at last he is appealed to as being before 
the world the only representative of a regular Government in 
Mexico.” 


The third of the most able and important papers of Paris is 
the Figaro, which seems to recognize in Huerta a certain Napo- 
leonic force of character. He is a second Toussaint l’Ouverture 
in the eyes of this editor, who remarks: 


“Huerta is an Indian, and his natural sentiments are as little 
in accord with those of South-Americans as they are with those 
of North-Americans. It is to be feared that he will resist the 
interference of Brazil just as he has resisted the interference of 
Washington’s John Lind, for he is as cunning as he is obstinate 
and energetic.” 


The Paris clair, a clever, light, and sometimes frivolous 
organ of popular opinion, exclaims: 
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“Behold the Mexican pigmy face to face with the Yankee 
giant! 

‘‘President Wilson, whose imperious pacifism has invented 
the strangest of diplomatic policies, wishes to exact the sub- 
mission or even the destruction of Mexico, yet has so far avoided 
the appearance of waging war. He now has come to the end 
of his rope. The hollowness of the compromise which was 
made in his refusal of recognition to the de facto President of 
Mexico was shown the day that Huerta declined to be intimi- 
dated and foreed his adversary to the vigorous execution of a 
threatened ultimatum.” 


Viewing the matter from a commercial standpoint, the 
Economiste Frangais (Paris) dwells upon the temptation which 
the United States has to oceupy Tampico, ‘‘the great port of the 
petroleum district,” but half justifies Huerta in refusing ‘‘to 
salute ceremoniously the American flag,” ‘‘a demonstration 
quite unusual, and unknown in international law.” Of the 
temporary arrest of American marines this paper says: 

“General Huerta declares that he made all possible excuses 
for this act, and that if he were to make a solemn salute to the 
American flag he would appear to recognize an American author- 
ity over Mexican affairs. In a word, this salute would equal an 
act of vassalage on the part of Mexico to the United States. 
He would, in fact, in this way seem to acknowledge the suzerainty 
in Mexico of the great American federation. Possibly this 
sentiment is perfectly justifiable.” 


The official attitude of the French Government is reported 
to be favorable to President Wilson’s claims, while the French 
people are indifferent and uninterested. The Government 
officials recall that French criticisms of the United States during 
the Spanish-American War caused a genefal American boycott 
of France by American tourists and merchants, with a loss of 
millions of franes, and they have no desire to repeat the ex- 
perience. But the commercial class are said to fear that United 
States interference in Mexico will promote our trade at the 
expense of Europe, and they have influenced the press to take 
the same view. A Paris merchant is quoted as saying: 


“You ask why the French papers regard the American policy 
with hostility. It is our opinion that the disorder in Mexico has 
been deliberately fostered by Americans for their own purposes, 
their hostility to Huerta being due to the fact that he has not 

















A TRYING POSE. 
TuE SOUTH-AMERICAN REPUBLICcs—" Will not the signor arbi- 
trate those differences ? "’ 
UNcLe Sam—‘' With pleasure, gentlemen; but I'll just hold this 
pose while we're at it.” —The Sun (Vancouver). 


been a puppet in their hands, as Villa and Carranza, and that 
he has shown himself disposed to recognize the perfectly honest 
bargains made by himself and his predecessors with Continental 
financiers. : 

“Without impugning the good faith of President Wilson, it is 
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clear that American interests will have priority. We consider 
that Diaz was driven out because he endeavored to resist the 
American invasion. It is not likely that we should regard with 
approval the méthods of coercion which, in our opinion, are 
unjustified and, in fact, actuated by the desire for financial 

















4 PRICKLY PAIR. 
—Daily News and Leader (London): 


profit. We regard President Wilson as sincere, but put in a 
false position by the big interests. 

“Take the case of England in Egypt: we admit that England 
pacified that unhappy country, but who cut the melon?. The 


- Americanization of Mexico means to us the same as the Angliciza- 


tion of Egypt.” —Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





JAPAN'S MERCHANT NAVY 


whe O BOLDLY and unlock the ocean gates,” was the 
(5 message given in a dream to Christopher Columbus 
in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. He followed 
the inspiration of that voice, but not until our own day has the 
key been turned in the gate to India. That work is the climax 
of the voyage of the Genoese captain, says the Minerva (Rome), 
an able weekly review of events in Columbus’s homeland. It 
dwells particularly on the fact that the Panama Canal has 
opened the gates of the Atlantic Ocean to the countries of the 
far East. It will end, we are told, in Europeanizing, or perhaps 
Americanizing, the people of Nippon and far Cathay. There 
was a time when Japan especially strove to live secluded from 
the influence of Western civilization. The rulers of the country 
decreed that no vessels should be built in her shipyards of 
sufficient size and strength to cross the ocean. This is now all 
changed, and the wonderful development of Japan’s merchant 
navy is really one of the most striking events in her history 
for the past forty years. To quote the Minerva: 


“From remote antiquity to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Japan cultivated commercial relations with 
China, Indo-China, and the adjacent islands. But in 1636 a 
law was promulgated forbidding the subjects of the Empire 
to build, buy, or possess junks of more than 50 tons burden. 
This was intended to exclude traders as well as fishermen from 
having the material means of going out far from shore, and the 
Government of Nippon hoped in this way to hinder forever the 
people of the West from exercising upon the country even the 
slightest social or economic influence.” 


These Draconian limitations were, however, gradually relaxed. 
In 1800, or thereabouts, the Mikado bought for his own private 
use a three-masted ship from Holland; his example was followed 
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by several feudal lords, or daimios, 
who purchased sailing yachts in 
Europe. Somewhat later the old 
law was repealed, and the subjects 
of the Empire were left at liberty 
to construct vessels of whatever 
size they chose. Since then the prog- 
ress of Japanese mercantile ship- 
ping has been amazing: 


“Three years after the repeal 
of the restrictive law by the young 
Mikado Mutsa-Hito the merchant 
navy of Japan comprised thirty- 
five sailing ships, with a gross ton- 
nage of 8,320 burden; ninety-six 
steamers, with a gross tonnage of 
23,364 burden; while in 1910 the 
number of sailing ships rose to 6,- 
337, with a gross burden of 412,859 
tons, and the steamers grew in 
number to 2,518, with a gross bur- 
den of 1,233,785. In no other 
country in the world has so rapid a 
development been recorded.” 





Of course a great deal of Euro- 
pean capital has been invested in 


























cruel situation for Prince William, 
but at least he has in advance the 
sanction of the Powers -to make 
himself the ruler of southern Al- 
bania. Theirs is the scheme; they 
can not object to having it put into 
effect by force. If. it is true that 
men of Greek race and speech in 
northern Epirus are being cut off 
from their natural affinities, it is 
also true that nowhere in the Bal- 
kans—so mixed are the races— 
could you do abstract justice by 
assigning any particular district to 
any particular form of rule. More- 
over, from the sentimental stand- 
point, the little State of Albania 
deserves the sympathy that is 
usually allowed to small nations 
struggling to obtain a foothold in 
a great and difficult world. It will 
be seen that there is something to 
be said on both sides. We imagine 
that a solution might be reached 
by allowing the Epirotes some 
measure of local self-government, 
without destroying the unity of 
Albania. The Epirotes, however, 
appear to be demanding a more 
considerable autonomy than the 








the shipping trade of Japan, but 
the Japanese own no small part 
of it: who touches it!"’ 

PRINCE OF WIED—‘ Heavens! 

“*At the present moment a third am the first to touch it.” 

of the tonnage of the merchant fleet 
of Japan belongs to four companies exclusively Japanese. 
These companies have their headquarters at Tokyo, from which 
a third of the tonnage hails; Osaka, where one-fourth of the 
fleet anchors; and Kobe, which is to be credited with harboring 
one-sixth of the ships.”—Translation made for Tue LiTERARY 
DiacEsst. 





A RED BALKAN HERITAGE 


sk TERRIBLE MASSACRE recently reported from 
Kolonia, in Albania, is attributed in Europe to the 
international bungling in the settlement of the Balkan 
boundaries by the Powers. This town belongs to the new 
Albanian Kingdom set up by Austria, Hungary, and Italy. It 
is really situated in Greek Epirus, the northern section of which 
has been sliced off in order to give adequate territory to the 
kingdom which was to serve as the domain of a German prince, 
as noted in these pages last week. Against this apportionment 
the Epirotes have strenuously protested, but in vain. The 
Greek Government is blamed by some for the manner in which 
they consented to the dismemberment of Epirus on the condi- 
tion that certain Augean islands captured from Turkey be left 
in Greek possession. Greek garrisons were withdrawn from 
the towns of northern Epirus and Albanians put in complete 
possession. The result has been that in the important town of 
Kolonia the Epirotes have risen in revolt and slaughtered men, 
women, and children of Albania. They have formed a pro- 
visional Government under their leader Zographos and have 
been provoked to acts of bloody violence by the attempts of the 
Albanians, whom they despise, to rule them. The London 
Spectator, commenting on the present Balkan situation, remarks: 

“It is a wretched beginning to the reign of Prince William, 
the Mpret, and he has to thank, not the perversity or wickedness 
of Epirote firebrands, who are only behaving in the manner that 
could confidently have been predicted, but the Powers, who 
deliberately placed him in this bed of stinging nettles without 
’ having thought out the next step for his safety. Prince William 
has as yet no army to lead. In a way every Albanian is a 
soldier, but there is no general organization. The only compact 
force that could be used at once against the Epirotes is the 
gendarmerie raised by the International Commission. It is a 


BAD LUCK. Mpret could grant. They are said 
Kaiser WILLIAM—“ There—I give it to you—and wo to him +0 want a Viceroy approved by the 


Greek Government; a promise that 

What a bad omen! I myself Greek shall be the official language 
—Pasquino (Turin). for all administrative purposes, tho 
Albanian may be taught in the 

schools; a local gendarmerie which may not be moved else- 
where; and exemption from military service. The Epirote 
organization seems to lack funds, and, on the whole, tho 
Prince William has an _ extraordinarily anxious time before 


«him, we do not feel alarmed for the peace of the rest of Europe. 


Even if the struggle should bring Albania to ruin, it will prob- 
ably remain local. We do not know what the next move of the 
Powers will be as the result of their present discussions, but we 
must assume that they have some embryonic plan. The last 
word in cynicism would be to abandon the Mpret, whom they 
themselves appointed, merely because his affairs became too 
tiresome, or because there was no particular profit to be got out of 
the duty of helping him.” 


Mr. Zographos, Governor-General of Epirus, is reported in 
the London Daily Chronicle as remarking: 


“T maintain that the Albanian clans have not arrived at a 
degree of social evolution permitting them to form even a 
conception of a Constitutional State. They do not pos- 
sess the qualities needful for creating and administering one, 
and I assert that the Greeks of Epirus do possess such 
qualities. 

“Putting aside the fact that this land has been Greek from 
time immemorial, these grounds alone suffice to make good 
their claim to it, and to demonstrate the folly and injustice of 
placing them under the rule of their inferiors.” 


A conflict between the Epirotes and the Kingdom of Albania 
was bound to come, thinks the great Vienna organ, the Neue 
Freie Presse. King William, we read, is calling out his force 
against the rebels. But his case is desperate, for, we are 
told: 


“The so-called ‘Sacred Band’ of Epirus has a force of 15,000 
men, well armed and well generaled, and the other Epirote 
districts turn out a contingent of 5,000 fully equipped fighters, 
while King William has an army of 25,000. It is calculated that 
these figures prove that the Epirotes could maintain a pretty 
strong armed resistance for a considerable time. Neither 
Austria-Hungary nor Italy is likely to interfere in the struggle. 
There might indeed be a popular movement in Italy toward 
sending an army across the Adriatic, but upon this the Govern- 
ment would frown, as likely to bring Rome in opposition to 
Vienna. Prince William has, in short, no hope of help from the 
Great Powers, but must help himself.”—Translation made for 
Tue Literary Diasst. 
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THE TRANSMUTATION OF MICROBES: ANTHRAX BACILLI MODIFIED BY ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS. 
The new forms of the bacillus in (3) and (4) produce distinct forms of anthrax and suggest the evolution of disease. 











THE EVOLUTION OF DISEASES 


plants, they must be subject to the laws of evolution. 

No two of them can be exactly alike, and they must vary 
widely in space and in time. It is therefore correct to assert 
that no two persons have, or ever can have, precisely the same 
disease; that there are diseases 


S as the germs of disease are living organisms, chiefly 


anthrax is what we call, after the theories of De Vries, a ‘trans- 
mutation,’ that is to say, an evolution with a sudden change in 
the biological characteristics. It is in this respect that De 
Vries modified Darwin’s theory of evolution, by showing that 
the variation of species is produced by sudden leaps or muta- 
tions, and not by progressive variations. What is observed in 

the microbes of anthrax is a 





now that did not exist in an- 
cient Greece and Rome, and 
that the world-wide scourges 
of old times may have changed 
in our day to something rela- 
tively harmless. It is also 
doubtless true that well-known 
diseases are not the same in 
different localities. That man 
may influence the properties of 
these germs artificially, as he 
has long been able to do with 
domestic plants and animals, 
is suggested in the recent ex- 
periments with the anthrax 
bacillus. The Illustrated Lon- 
don News prints the accom- 
panying pictures of this bacil- 
lus, which has been modified 
by Mme. Victor Henri with 
the ultra-violet ray. We read: 


“‘ According to the conditions 
and the length of the exposure, 
the bacillus undergoes modi- 
fications. First it takes inter- 
mediate forms differing but 
little from the normal form (1). 
Figure 2 is an example. The 
forms in question are not 


From “‘ The Illustrated Londun News."" 








SHE HAS “TRANSMUTED” MICROBES. 


Mme. Victor Henri, who submitted the bacillus of anthrax to the 
ultra-violet ray and produced new forms whose action is quite dis- 
tinct from that of the anthrax produced by the normal bacillus. 


real mutation, and one is 
obliged to admit that the di- 
versity of microbes actually 
known either proceeded from 
@ common origin or from a 
few primitive forms, which, 
under the action of the solar 
light, became transformed, and 
gave rise to a whole series of 
forms of mutations, and which 
engendered divers maladies. 
The new microbes belong to 
the species cocci instead of be- 
ing ‘bA&tonnets’; or, again, they 
may be grayish filaments that 
are not influenced by color like 
the normal anthrax microbes. 
Moreover, the second kind of 
microbes do not liquefy gela- 
tin, nor do they curdle milk, 
whilst the microbes of anthrax 
do so regularly.” 


The same idea is further 
developed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Paris, April) by 
Charles Nordmann. Speaking, 
in the course of his article, 
about dysentery, he says: 


“*It is one of the most terrible 
of scourges in campaigning 
armies, and has no doubt killed 
more men than firearms in 








stable; the bacillus returns 

rapidly to its original form. If the exposure is for ten minutes 
the bacillus takes successively two forms which are very different 
from the normal—the cocci form (3) and the filament form (4). 
These forms constitute two new types, which Mme. Henri has 
isolated, and they remain stable for about three months, They 
produce anthrax which has characteristics distinct from those 
of the anthrax produced by the normal bacillus.” 


Some implications of this striking experiment are stated as 
follows in the London Daily Telegraph: 


“Tt is evident . . . that the effect produced on the microbes of 


modern wars. The microbes 
that produce it have been discovered, characterized, and 
studied by various scientists. . . . By injecting into animals 
cultures of its microbes several kinds of serums have been 
prepared, which give good results. . . . They are also 
preventive, but the immunity that they confer lasts only 
a few days. 

‘“*T used the plural designedly in speaking of the microbes of 
dysentery, for it has been proved that this disease is not always 
produced by the Shiga bacillus, but sometimes by other varieties, 
differing somewhat from it, tho related. As in the case of 
cholera and some other maladies, it would seem that epidemic 
dysentery may be caused by bacilli whose characteristics vary. 
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with the regions where the disease prevails. Ohno has studied 
seventy-four varieties of dysenteric bacilli. 

“This opens up horizons of great philosophic interest. . . . 
Since disease-germs have extraordinary powers of adaptation; 
since the slightest variations of environment may cause them to 
vary and to be differentiated in a brief time, there is nothing 
to make us think that virulent maladies remain the same from 
year to year. What we call tuberculosis to-day is doubtless 
not exactly the same as it was centuries, or even years, ago. 
For even if the human medium wherein the germs develop 








Tilustrations by courtesy of ‘‘The Technical World Magazine,’’ Chicago. 
COURT AND CAMERA: HOW THE CANNY FARMER WORKED IT. 


He took this picture of some poor alfalfa-seed. When the seed man 
saw it, he forgot all about the courts. 











evolves with infinite slowness, the modifications which they 
themselves cause in this medium will doubtless cause change; 
and this may be the reason why ancient diseases, formerly 
virulent and wide-spread, have disappeared or changed their 
nature. The ordinary cold in the head would appear to be— 
there are many reasons for thinking so, too long to particularize 
here—an ancient malady, once very terrible, that formerly 
ravaged the human race. 

**But since microbes are more docile to evolution than any 
other organisms, nothing prevents us from forcing them to 
develop, by artificial selection, in any desired direction, as the 
English have done with domestic animals, but much more 
rapidly. The day when this idea is fully realized—Pasteur’s 
attenuation of virus is a step in its direction—we shall doubtless 
be able to create new diseases as terrible as we please, whose 
ravages will be localized at will. God forbid that this theoretical 


“Variable doubtless in time, microbian maladies are very 
surely so in space. Thus the variable influence of individual 
media on disease-germs has made the old idea of ‘morbid idio- 
syncrasy’ still a correct one. And without going so far as to 
say, ‘There are no diseases; there are only invalids,’ . . . we 
should be permitted to think this over a little. 

“In a word the specific character of disease-germs should 
cease to be a dogma of the same validity as that of chemical 
atoms. According to modern ideas, there is in a gram of radium, 
and even of any other chemical element, a swarm of atoms, 


almost alike, but differing very slightly one from another. There 
are perhaps in the universe—contrary to the conceptions of the 
classic chemistry—no two masses, of equal weight, of a given 
substance, perfectly identical one with the other. And also, 
there dre perhaps in the universe no two twin microbes, and no 
two men that have precisely the same disease. Phenomena are 
infinitely complex and differentiated, and it is only the grossness 
of our senses and of our means of research that, by a happy 
consequence of our infirmities, enables us to class them in nearly 
homogeneous groups. ‘We can not bathe twice in the same 
river,’ says the ancient philosopher. That is eternally true, 
and only the near-sighted can believe otherwise. And science 
helps us to put spectacles on the most near-sighted.””—Transla- 
tion made for Tug Literary Diaust. 





IS COOKING AN ERROR? 


N SHARP CONTRAST to most recent medical opinion, 
] which speaks contemptuously of the raw-food advocates 
as faddists, we find an article with the above title in The 
Lancet (London, March 21), in which it is admitted that cooking 
may be opposed to physiological requirements—that is, if 
correct views are held by certain authorities in regard to some 
of the vital constituents of food. These authorities tell us that 
certain compounds, recently discovered in grain, are necessary 
to the human organism; and it is admitted that these compounds 
are destroyed by heat. Their absence, we are told, may cause 
disease, and yet we habitually destroy them before we consume 
our food. Which facts, The Lancet notes, place dietitians in 
rather an absurd position. Either the recent experimenters are 
mistaken, or the raw-food ‘“‘faddists” are not so far wrong, 
after all. Says the writer: 


“The isolation of that curious substance vitamine has led to 
the conclusion that its presence in foods is of great importance, 
and that its removal from foods is connected in some way, not at 
present quite clear, with the occurrence of the so-called deficiency 
diseases, among which may be reckoned rickets, scurvy, osteo- 
malacia, and beriberi. But vitamines are destroyed at temper- 
atures largely overreached by cooking processes. If vitamines 
are a necessity in dietetics the conclusion is well-nigh reached that 
we should eat our foods raw or uncooked. This injunction would, 
of course, be most distasteful to the majority of persons, es- 
pecially in the case of animal food.” 


It is interesting, however, the writer goes on to say, to remem- 
ber that cooking does not increase the digestibility of animal 
food. It is really to make the meat attractive and to develop 
flavors. It also preserves animal foods and to some extent 
sterilizes them. The discovery of vitamines presents therefore a 
dietetic problem of considerable importance, if all that is claimed 
for these substances is well founded. To quote further: 


‘There are not many articles in stereotyped diet which are not 
cooked before consumption, and this applies to vegetable as 
well as to animal foods, while most of the foods rich in vitamires 
are cooked, as, for example; meats, cereals, the pulses, potatoes, 
and carrots. 

“Even bread made from rich vitamine-containing wheat 
would be vitamineless after cooking, since the temperature 
reached in the oven is much higher than that which has 
been shown to destroy this so-called vital principle. Inci- 
dentally, this observation has an obvious bearing on the con- 
troversy as to whether whole-meal bread (stone-rolled flour) 
is more nourishing than white bread (milled flour). If cooking 
destroys the vitamines of the whole-wheat berry the use of 
whole-meal bread would offer no advantages over that of the 
white loaf. 

“These are questions which deserve careful attention, for 
the above considerations appear to place the contentions of 
some of our dietitians in a rather absurd position. On the one 
hand the majority of our foods are cooked, and on the other 
we are told that the process of cooking imperils the activity of a 
substance present which is essential to the assimilability of food. 
If we accepted the position laid down we should have to conclude 
that there is something radically wrong with our methods of 
preparing food which seemingly ought to have favored a general 
distribution of ‘deficiency diseases.’” 


May 16, 1914 — 
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THE CAMERA AND THE COURTS 


HOTOGRAPHY has long been used both to defeat and 
Pe further the ends of justice. Courts are getting ac- 

customed, says C. H. Claudy in an article on ‘‘ Photography 
and Crime,” contributed to The Technical. World Magazine 
(Chicago, April), to the coarser forms of camera fraud, such as 
that committed by pasting parts of one photograph on another 
and then photographing the whole again. The result is the 
familiar postal card showing a pumpkin as big as a man, snakes 
thirty feet long, and a ship sailing through the window of a 
house. Similar frauds, however, may be so subtle as to be 
“put over” the bar of justice. Says Mr. Claudy: 


“Any capable photographer knows how to magnify or 
minimize certain parts of the perspective of any view. Thus, 
a long-foeus, narrow-angle lens will give a totally different result 
from a wide-angle, short-focus lens. In a suit for damages 
because of obstructions left upon the street, for instance, a 
lawyer will have a photographer use the latter lens and stand 
close to the alleged obstructions. A pile of earth, particularly if 
photographed low, will appear very large in proportion to the 
vanishing perspective of the street. A natural-angle photograph, 
made with a ten-inch lens on a five-by-seven plate, will give a 
totally different idea of the size of the obstruction. 

“Cracks in buildings, as evidence of the damage done by sub- 
way construction or sewer-laying, can not be brought before a 
jury; but photographs of them can be so used as evidence. A 
clever photographer, by manipulation of his illumination, so 
that one side of the crack throws a heavy shadow, can make 
such fissures appear far larger than they really are. Pictures 
of hills, to show the locality of a runaway, can be made steep or 
flat according to how the camera is handled. It is not, there- 
fore, necessary to resort to actual changing-of the negative and 
print to make the camera deceptive, and more and more are our 
courts coming to understand this fact. 

“One of the newest applications of photography to criminology 
came as the result of a recent-invention in photographie ap- 
paratus. The flash-light is generally conceded to be instan- 
taneous—that is, to occupy an interval too short to compute. 
But photographers know that flash-lights of objects in motion 


frequently show an appreciable blur, proving that the duration - 


of the flash is a considerable part of a second. It is also not 
feasible to open the lens of a camera on a lighted street at night, 
and then make a flash, for so great is the sensitiveness of the 
modern plate that the lights of passing vehicles, street lamps, 
etc., all make their impress upon it in a very short time. 

“To provide for instantaneous photographs at night, and 
permit them to be made without suffering from additional 















































CROOKED, CHIPPED BRICK WAS ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN USED. 
This photograph proved to the court that the allegation was true. 











exposure by having the camera shutter open before the flash, 
a clever inventor has devised an apparatus which sets off the 
flash and. snaps the already-set shutter at the same time. So 
perfectly are these two events synchronized, that pictures of 
galloping horses and hurdlers in the air can be made at night as 
well as by day. Turning to other fields of usefulness for this 
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invention, the discoverer devised a means by which the device 
ean be attached with an invisible electric connection to a cash- 
drawer, safe, or other locality which might be attractive to a 
burglar. The camera is concealed in an adjoining room, the lens, 
only, peeping through an aperture, and so protected that it can 
not be easily seen or destroyed. The thief who attempts to open 








A CROSS-SECTION PROVED THE cise. 3 


The rail withstood a tremendous amount of pressure, but.gave way 
finally because of the flaw. gerd 











a safe door or cash-drawer so protected sees a flash oflight and 
a puff of smoke, and thinks, perhaps, that an: electric’‘fuse’ has 
blown out. Meanwhile, however, a_picture: of him in-the very 
act of tampering with the locked drawer or safe has been made, 
and evidence secured which, in the hands of a clever prosecuting 
attorney, would be practically certain to convict, ne matter 
how: caréfully. prepared in advance a false alibi might have ‘been. 

“The devicé; which is the invention of a well-known! New 
York: photographer, was: tested with excellent results ‘by 
Police Commissioner Waldo, and it is now installed in several 
banks, insurance offices, and other financial are a Rie the 
metropolis... . .°. . 

“In the detection of forgeries, photography frequanify plays 
an important part. It is also of great value in showing alter- 
ations in writing and fixing the time of execution of an undated 
document. It is difficult to interest a jury in a microscope, and 
no lawyer can be sure that each juryman sees the same thing 
through the delicately adjusted instrument. But a photomicro- 
graph—a photograph through a microscope—shows judge, jury, 
witnesses, and prisoner the same thing at the same time. ...... 

‘*A recent discovery, credited to Dr. Robert W. Wood, of 
Johns Hopkins University, will make the way of the forger of 
wills and other documents even harder than it is at present. 
Dr. Wood has a new and practically infallible way of using the 
camera to show where handwriting has been altered. Clever 
manipulators of paper and ink, chemicals, and delicate tools 
can raise a check, substitute one name for another in a will, and 
leave no trace: that the most minute visual examination can 
detect. But no one can apply any erasing chemical yet dis- 
covered to any piece of paper, and not make such changes in it 
but that the ultra-violet rays of light will record the fact’ upon 
@ sensitive plate. Dr. Wood takes a piece of paper which 
apparently has not been altered, and photographs it with these 
invisible but powerful ultra-violet rays. The photograph 
which results shows a deep smudge wherever a chemical has 
been applied to the paper, revealing stains wholly invisible to 
the eye or to the microscope.” 


Mr. Claudy then tells a remarkable story of how the camera 
once discredited the story of a whole schoolful of girls, all of 
whom agreed in testifying that a certain man had been seen at a 
specified hour. Measurement of the shadow of a steeple seen 
in a photograph proved that the hour was 3.30 instead of 2.30 
and that the witnesses were all wrong. There was, in this 
ease, no gainsaying the photographic testimony. 


TO PUT OUT BURNING LIQUIDS 


O EXTINGUISH a blazing mass of oil or volatile liquid 

has always been a difficult matter, and fires of this kind 

are frequently disastrous. They can generally not be 
put out with water, except where it will mix with the burning 
fluid. The alcohols, acetone, and similar liquids, which are 
easily diluted with water, will not support combustion when 
sufficiently thinned out, but the oils simply float on the water 
and continue to burn, altho sometimes great floods of water 
may be employed successfully to flush a burning oil out of the 
building. Occasionally, too, if the quantity of oil is small, the 
fire may be put out simply by the cooling effect of a large quan- 
tity of water sprayed upon it. Soda- and acid-extinguishers are 
somewhat more effective than pure water, but even they fail 
under most conditions. The various grenades containing salt 
solutions, which were formerly extensively exploited, are prac- 
tically worthless—so, at least, we are assured by Edward A. 
Barrier, in an address before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, published in Oildom (Bayonne, New Jersey). Says 
Mr. Barrier, further, in substance: 


‘The only principles that can be made use of in extinguishing 
fires in volatile oils are to form a blanket either of gas or of solid 
material over the burning liquid which will exclude the oxygen 
of the air, or to dilute the burning liquid with a non-inflammable 
extinguishing agent which is mixable with it. 

“To the blanketing type of extinguishers belongs sawdust. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, ordinary sawdust is an excellent 
extinguishing agent for certain volatile liquids, especially those 
of a viscous nature. A considerable number of experiments 
were conducted in the fall of 1912 by the inspection department 
of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
in the extinguishing of fires in lacquer and gasoline in tanks with 
sawdust, and the results were surprizingly satisfactory. 

“The efficiency of the sawdust is undoubtedly due to its 
blanketing action in floating for a time upon the surface of the 
liquid and excluding the oxygen of the air. Its efficiency is 
greater on viscous liquids than on thin liquids, since it floats 
more readily on the former than on the latter. The sawdust 
itself is not easily ignited and when it does become ignited it 
burns without flame. The burning-embers have not a sufficiently 
high temperature to reignite the liquid. 

“The character of the sawdust, whether from soft wood or 
hard wood, appears to be of little or no importance, and the 
amount of moisture contained in it is apparently not a factor, 
so that the drying out of sawdust when kept in manufacturing 
establishments for a time would not affect the efficiency: 

“Tt was found that the admixture of sodium bicarbonate 
greatly increased the efficiency of the sawdust as shown both 
by the shortened time and the decreased amount of material 
necessary to extinguish the fires. A further advantage of the 
addition of bicarbonate of soda is that it decreases the possible 
danger resulting from the presence of sawdust in manufacturing- 
plants, since it would be difficult, if not impossible, to ignite the 
mixture by a carelessly thrown match or any other ready source 
of ignition. 

‘‘Altho the efficiency of the sawdust is greatest on viscous 
liquids such as lacquers, heavy oils, japan, waxes, etc., in the 
tests referred to, fires were extinguished in gasoline contained 
in the smallest tank and also when spread upon the ground. In 
larger tanks the sawdust or bicarbonate mixture does not work 
so well, since the sawdust sinks before the whole surface can be 
covered, whereupon the exposed liquid reignites. 

“In recent years carbon tetrachlorid has received consider- 
able attention as a fire-extinguishing agent. This is due largely 
to the activity of certain manufacturers of fire-extinguishers 
which use liquids, the basis of which is carbon tetrachlorid. 

“This substance is a water-white liquid, and possesses when 
pure a rather agreeable odor, somewhat similar to chloroform. 
It is non-inflammable, non-explosive, and is readily mixable 
with oils, waxes, japan, etc. When mixed with inflammable 
liquids it renders them non-inflammable, provided a sufficient 
quantity is added. Its vapor is heavy, the specific gravity being 
about five and one-half times that of air, consequently it settles 
very rapidly. As an extinguishing agent it dilutes the inflam- 
mable liquid and it forms a blanket of gas or vapor over the 
burning liquid which excludes the oxygen of the air.” 


It has been claimed that this substance has value as a general 





extinguisher for burning wood, cotton, or paper, but the writer 
asserts that it is superior to water only with volatile liquids, oils, 
ete. The readiness with which a fire can be extinguished with 
it also depends te a considerable extent upon the skill of the 
operator and the nature of the fire. Further: 


‘‘Another method of extinguishing fires in oils and volatile 
liquids which has recently been proposed and experimented with 
is that of using frothy mixtures. The idea seems like a very 
promising one, and the tests which have been thus far reported 
indicate very satisfactory results. 'The idea was originated and 
has been developed in Germany. So far as is known no experi- 
ments have been conducted in this country. 

‘“The process consists essentially in causing two liquids to mix 
in a tank where foam is produced. The tank is made air-tight 
and sufficiently strong.to permit of the foam being forced out 
by carbon dioxid under pressure, and the foam is conveyed to 
the fire by means of a line of hose. The exact nature of the 
liquids has not been disclosed, but one of them probably consists 
of a sodium-carbonate solution containing froth-forming ingredi- 
ents, such as glue or casein, and the other an alum solution. The 
two on coming together generate carbon dioxid, which produces 
froth. This froth is reported to be quite stiff and to shrink in 
volume but a comparatively small amount even after a period 
of half an hour. 

“The frothy mixture undoubtedly owes its efficiency to its 
blanketing action in settling upon the surface of the burning 
liquid, thus excluding the oxygen of the air, and to the fact that 
the bubbles of liquid contain carbon dioxid which upon burst- 
ing produce an atmosphere in which combustion can not take 


‘‘According to-the latest reports the matter is still in an 
experimental stage, various details regarding the form of appa- 
ratus, most efficient pressure, and design of nozles being under 
consideration; but from what has already been done it would 
appear that the idea is a very promising one, and that this 
method of extinguishing fires in oils and volatile liquids will 
prove to be by far the most efficient of any that has as yet been 
suggested.”’ 





THE EARTH'S SOLIDITY 


HAT THE EARTH is as rigid as if it were made of solid 
steel is now said to have been demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of a doubt by experiments made at the 
University of Chicago. This fact has already been announced 
by physicists, but the average man has been unable to reconcile 
it with the other fact, generally regarded as also demonstrable, 
that the interior of the globe contains vast masses of molten 
matter. If both these facts are proved, they may possibly be 
reconciled by taking into account the great pressure to which 
the earth’s interior mass is subjected. The experiments noted 
above are described as follows in The University of Chicago 
News Letter: 


“‘An experiment to test the rigidity of the earth has been 
designed by Prof. A. A. Michelson, of the University of Chicago, 
at the instigation of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, of the Department 
of Geology, and Prof. F. R. Moulton, of the Department of 
Astronomy. The method consisted, briefly, in measuring with 
microscopes the changes in level at the ends of a column of 
water 500 feet long, which half filled a pipe 6 inches in diameter 
placed 6 feet under ground to insure constancy of temperature. 
The attraction of the sun and moon was found to cause tides 
in the pipe, which were measured every hour, day and night, for 
two months under the direction of Prof. Henry G. Gale. The 
maximum changes in level in the 6-inch pipe amounted at each 
end to about 0.001 inch. Under Professor Moulton’s direction 
these water tides were computed and it was found that they 
amounted to about seven-tenths only of what they would have 
been if the earth were absolutely rigid. 

“To the unscientific mind these facts and figures may seem 
at first to have but little interest. But when explained the 
result is little short of startling, since they show that the interior 
of the earth is not a molten, viscous mass, as has been popularly 
believed, but resists the tidal forces of the moon and sun about 
as it would if the earth were made of solid steel. Nevertheless 
the earth, in spite of this high rigidity, behaves as an elastic 
body, not liquid, of course, but still subject to the same influences 
(producing tides) as are the oceans which form part of it. 
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“That the solid surface of the earth is subject to the same 
ebb and flow as are the tides of the ocean, altho to a lesser extent, 
is a statement that will astonish the average person who is 
prepared to assert with all the assurance of conviction that the 
earth is a rigid, immovable body. Nevertheless, the fact that 
there are tides of about a foot in the surface of the earth has 
been demonstrated as a scientific fact. This is no more remark- 
able than is the fact that the earth on which we live is a revolving 
body, yet because it is 2 new idea and one only recently estab- 
lished, it is likely to strike the unscientific mind as one of the 
peculiarities of science.” 





TO STOP BIRD-ELECTROCUTION 


“* Don't kill the birds; the pretty birds 
That perch upon your wires.”’ 


NLY SUCH LIBERTY has been taken with the above 

() couplet as is necessary to adapt it to modern conditions. 

No one thinks of killing a bird that is playing about his 

door, but we eleetrocute them by scores with our high-tension 

currents. In Germany, precautions are being taken against 
this slaughter of the innocents, and 
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FROM THE SEA-DEPTHS—AND BACK 


OT OFTEN does the ocean give up tribute that it has 
once claimed. An exception is recounted by a con- 
tributor to La Nature (Paris, April 4) under the title 

“Curious Results of a Storm.” A village on the Norfolk coast 
in England, after resting for three centuries beneath the waves, 
suddenly reappeared for as many days, after which the sea as 
suddenly claimed it again. A curious conjunction of favorable 
winds and tides seems to have been responsible for both ap- 
pearance and disappearance. We read in the French magazine: 


“The storm raged two days. When it was over, a native 
thought he was dreaming when he saw numerous stone walls, 
covering & vast space where the good man was certain that he 
had seen waves rolling in, three days before! 

“The news of the discovery spread along the shore like a 
flash of powder, and the afternoon of the same day hundreds of 
peasants and fishermen assembled to view the mysterious ruins. 
Versed in local tradition, a schoolmaster remembered an old 
legend that spoke of a town engulfed by the sea in this same 
place. The worthy pedagog had been served well by his 
memory. The ruins so suddenly brought to light were those of 





some of these are recounted in a 





notice in Cosmos (Paris), abstracted 
from an article which was contrib- 
uted to L’Electricien by Rudolf von 
Erhardt. We read: 


“The observations of several years 
have proved that the massacre is 
due to the following causes: 1. Me- 
chanical striking of the flying bird 
against unnoticed wires. 2. Contact 
with two wires at different potentials 
by the bird with outspread wings. 
3. Simultaneous contact with an 
electrically charged wire and another 
metallic piece connected with the 
earth. 

‘“‘The first of these risks is the same 
that exists with telegraph-wires. The 
number of birds that perish by simple 
mechanical shock against the wires is 
so small that there is little danger 
of this kind for the winged tribe. 

“As for the danger that threatens 
the birds from the fact that their 








A NORFOLK COAST TOWN THREE CENTURIES UNDER WATER. 








wings may touch two wires at differ- 

ent potentials, it may be eliminated by leaving = considerable 
distance between the wires. The new regulations of the 
German electrotechrical association are framed with this end 
in view. 

‘“*A special case is that where a string of birds, rerching on an 
electric wire, are in contact, and those at the er<cs then touch 
two different conductors. The whole line will then be shocked 
to death. Cases like this deserve attention more because of 
their oddness than because of any real risk that they offer. 

“The most serious danger that threatens the birds is in the 
neighborhood of the supporting posts. Here especially we find 
electrocuted birds. This is because birds are accustomed to 
perch on the horizontal metal bars that carry the insulators, 
and then to peck at the wire. In this case the current passes 
from line to earth through the bird’s body. 

“Tt has been proved that conductors carrying electric energy 
at a tension above 30,000 volts are not dangerous for birds. 
This is due to the fact that in such installations the insulators 
must be so large that birds perched on the supports can not reach 
the wire attached to the top of the insulator. 

“This has suggested to an electric-supply house the idea of plac- 
ing insulators on supports so high that the birds can not reach 
the conductor. Another house uses crosspieces inclined at 
45°, so that birds can not easily perch on them. 

“To do away with the danger of existing installations, pieces 
of porcelain resembling the insulators are fixt on the cross- 
pieces near the real insulators. If the bird perches on the cross- 
piece he is too far from the wire to reach it; if he perches on the 
porcelain and pecks the wire. there is no risk, because his feet are 
insulated.””—Translation made for Tur Literary Digest. 


a large village overwhelmed by the sea toward the end of the 
fifteenth century....... 

“While fishermen and peasants dug about the ruined houses 
in the hope of finding treasure, the news, published in The Daily 
Mirror with photographs, made something of a sensation in 
London scientific circles. An archeological society shortly pre- 
pared an expedition to excavate the region given up by the sea. 
Alas! When it reached its destination, several days later, the 
ruins had vanished again! The sea had regained possession of 
its age-long conquest! 

“‘What happened may be easily understood. Combining its 
efforts with those of a violent southeast wind, the tide had dis- 
placed an enormous volume of sand, under which the ruins lay 
buried. During two days these remained so far uncovered that 
the treasure-seekers were able to dig, but without much success, 
since their finds were limited to a few domestic articles—keys, 
pottery, and tools. 

‘“‘But the third day, less than two hours after the taking of the 
photograph herewith reproduced, the rising tide, aided this 
time again by the wind, returned to the attack and washed the 
sand into its former position. The ruins were buried anew, 
perhaps for several more centuries—who knows? 

‘‘Some witnesses of this brief reapparition affirm that the old 
church tower stood 30 feet above the ground when first dis- 
covered, but that it crumbled on the following night. 

“Strange as it may seem, the phenomenon just described is 
not unique. In the West Indies, the sea has sometimes been 
known to draw back a mile or two from shore, revealing pave- 
ments and walls whose existence no one had suspected.”— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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WHAT'S_IN 


HAW HAS SHOCKED the British public in the citadel 
S of nearly all their pet prejudices, so there seemed nothing 

left for him but to shock them in the seat of their most 
cherished of repugnances. There is a word, unmentioned 
among people of breeding and refinement, that is freely used by 
Americans, not indeed as an 


A WORD? 


by ‘ ... ” or at most by ‘b——-y.’ It is supposed to be a 
corruption of ‘by Our Lady!’ and when the context makes it 
necessary for a decent paper to indicate clearly what word is 
meant it is usually rendered ‘sanguinary.’ 

‘*You Americans, as has been said, put that word cheer- 
fully into the mouths of presumably decent Englishmen. Not 
once, but fifty times, I have 





expletive, but purely as an 
adjective. In England its 
substitute is ‘‘sanguinary.” 
Whether Mr. Shaw in his new 
play called ‘‘Pygmalion,” lately 
produced by Sir Herbert Tree, 
put the word into the mouth 
of a pseudoduchess merely for 
the sake of the shock, or for 
serious sociological reasons, 
doesn’t yet appear from the 
critics. London had warning 
of the shock, for the play 
had a previous hearing in Ger- 
many. When the word was 
spoken by Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell in the part of Eliza Doo- 
little, the audience roared with 
laughter. Some of the critics 
rebuke Mr. Shaw for profane 








shuddered to hear you do it; 
for, for a generation now, the 
dreadful dissyllable has been 
almost as unspeakable by 
gentlemen in England as it is 
unprintable. At a regimental 
mess, perhaps, or in undertones 
in the corner of a smoking- 
room to give point to a story; 
but in a self-respecting club 
the man who used it out loud 
would probably be reported to 
the committee. He would 
certainly be marked and cut 
by most of the members. 
Most of us, if our lips had to 
frame it, would feel like going 
and washing our mouths out 
with an antiseptic. I know 
that this is not commonly un- 
derstood in the United States; 
but if you will think of the 
vilest and most shockingly un- 
printable word you have— 








levity; The Morning Post (Lon- 
don) subjects this particular 
lapse to the discipline of 
silence. Mr. J. O. P. Bland, 
a London correspondent of the 





Drawn by Tony Sarg in “‘The Sketch,’’ London. 
SPEAKING THE HORRIFIC WORD. 


The man who gets it in the face represents the conventional 
British feeling about it, but Mr. Shaw's audience at ‘‘ Pygmalion” 
are said to have burst into roars of laughter. 


some blasphemous  master- 
piece of the red-light saloon in 
Dead Man’s Gulech—something 
worse than Mark Twain ever 
formulated in the most secret 
and inspired moments of his 
wrath—then you will have 








Chicago Sunday Tribune, sets 
forth the matter in such a way that Americans may appreciate 
its real gravity. He writes: 


“The play opened delightfully; the dialog a trifle verbose (as 
Mr. Shaw’s dialog so often is), but full of excruciatingly funny 
things, and thoroughly dramatic. The sympathies of the audi- 
ence were gript and held, and after the first two acts the curtain 
fell on scenes of riotous enthusiasm. The third act was more 
brilliant than the other two until the house fairly rocked and 
shook with laughter—and then came the awful, unforgettable 
moment—a moment the shock and bewilderment of which it is 
not easy to explain to American readers. 

“*You know the story of the play: how the professor of pho- 
netics takes a gutter-snipe of a flower-girl from the street, and, for 
a wager, sets himself to train her so that she will pass muster as a 
duchess. Mrs. Patrick Campbell was delightful as the flower- 
girl and more delightful then ever when metamorphosed into the 
imitation duchess. Sir Herbert Tree was tolerable as the pro- 
fessor of phonetics. The rest of the company and the mise en 
scéne were adequate, and the dialog at times is inimitably witty. 
But every detail sank to insignificance in comparison with ‘the 
word.’ And here is where the difficulty of making the situation 
clear comes in.” 


Mr. Bland labors hard to dispel a misapprehension among 
Americans that must somehow do his countrymen a grave in- 
justice. It must be left for readers to decide whether the word 
has even given them so much thought as the writer supposes: 


“It is a popular notion in the United States that that par- 
ticular word is habitually on the lips of Englishmen: that it is 
an item in our ordinary polite vocabulary. When an American 
sets himself to mimic a Britisher’s speech the first thing that he 
does is to produce that word—the word which perhaps you can 
print in full, but which in English papers can only be indicated 


some idea of the sensation 
which the word ‘b——y’ might create when flung down 
defiantly in the presence of a refined English company. And 
that was the word which Mrs. Patrick Campbell, in pitilessly 
clear enunciation, threw in the faces of the audience at Her 
Majesty’s Theater last night. That the house gasped and reeled 
as if each individual member of the audience had had a bucket 
of ice-water dashed in his or her face is to put it mildly.” 


Turning from the word itself to Mr. Shaw himself, Mr. Bland 
suggests that we might perhaps revise our estimate of him: 


“Oh, yes;-Shaw got his effect—his ‘thrill.’ And he has, of 
course, at first sight the defense that the thing was true to life, 
that is to say, that the word is one with which the flower-girl 
of the streets is shamefully familiar. But, putting all questions 
of decency and conventional morality aside (which are imma- 
terial to Mr. Shaw), it was, I think, bad art. With all his wit and 
brilliance, Mr. Shaw never writes without showing a certain 
artistic lack of instinct. There are fifty phrases a shade less 
strong with which he could get his effect just as well; and in 
any lesser writer the critics would be unanimous to a man in 


pronouncing the need to use such desperate means to: thrill” 


his audience as evidence of mere literary incompetence. More- 
over, the thing was not true to life. When the flower-girl uses 
the word she is supposed to have been under some months of 
careful training. She is almost the perfect duchess. If there 
is one thing more certain than any other it is that in the very 
first days of her training the horrid impossibility of that particular 
word would have been drummed into her. 

“You think rather more highly of Shaw in the United States 
than we do in England. His extraordinary cleverness, of course, 
nobody questions; but what most thinking people here do 
seriously question is whether any amount of cleverness counter- 
balances the fact that he persistently violates our moral sense. 
The tendency nowadays is rather to speak of him as an extremely 
clever buffoon, who, in a public sense, is harmless. There are 
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others who cite his existence as evidence that the people of 
Athens were very wise when they poisoned Socrates. His latest 
triumph of originality is likely to increase their number.” 





GERMANY’S MODERN SHAKESPEARE 


ITH THE HUMOR in which he is so apt, Sir Herbert 

W Tree once observed that Shakespeare was a “‘literary 
Heligoland’”’ to the Germans. Once belonging to 
England, he is claimed now as the possession of her Teutonic 
neighbor. The Germans retort that Sir Herbert spoke only the 
sober truth; and they have been the most ardent in the recent 
birthday celebrations of the Avon poet and playwright. Indeed 
they made all occasions serve in the recognition of the golden 
jubilee of the German Shakespeare Society, for the festival 
extended over three days in order to include the more or less 
uncertain date of the poet’s birth as well as the fixt date of his 
death. Shakespeare has not merely been accorded a three- 
days’ celebration in Germany, however, for there is in progress 
a remarkable cycle of productions of his plays at the Deutsches 























THE FLOWER-GIRL OF COVENT GARDEN, 


Whom Mrs. Pat. Campbell studied to the life in preparation of 
her recent representation of Shaw's new heroine. 











Theater in Berlin, now in its sixth month, with at least the pros- 
pect of three new productions to follow. ‘‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream”? and ‘“*The Merchant of Venice,’’ we are told by Mr. 
Frederic Wile in the London Daily Mail, have been produced 
twenty-four times each; “‘Much Ado About Nothing,’’ nineteen 
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times; “King Lear,” seventeen; “Hamlet” and “Twelfth 
Night,” fifteen each; ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” twelve; ‘‘ Henry IV.,”’ 
first and second parts, five each; ““Merry Wives of Windsor” 
and “The Comedy of Errors,” once each. “Othello,” “A 
Winter’s Tale,” and ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew’’ are still to 
be done. These have been under the direction of Max Rein- 
hardt, and the long 
line of his successes, 
says Mr. Wile, ‘‘re- 
cords nothing equal 
to his Shakespeare 
eycle from the box- 
office standpoint.” 
This is not the only 
expression this sea- 
son of the German’s 
interest in the En- 
glish plays: 





“English experts 
like Mr. Granville 
Barker and Mr. 
Gordon Craig have, 
I believe, their own 
opinions as to the 
jerman method of 
performing Shake- 
speare. It is not 
always a flattering 
one. Experts, like 
doctors, disagree, 
but I imagine they 
are unanimous as to 
the land in which 
the poet enjoys the 
most honor. There 
are 180 first-class or 
semi-first-class thea- 
ters in Germany. 
All of them, without 
exception, produce 
Shakespeare at in- 
tervals. Some, like 
the royal playhouses 
of Berlin, Munich, 
and Dresden, pro- 
duce popular plays 
like ‘Othello,’ ‘Ham- 
let,’ and ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice’ 
many times in a sea- 
son. There is nota 
community of 35,- 
000 people in the 
Empire which does 
not demand and get 
some Shakespeare regularly. He is never a drug on the Ger- 
man theatrical market. For many managers he is actually a 
life-saver. He always draws, if others bore. During the past 
winter Berliners had the choice either of the Deutsches Theater's 
‘eyele’ or a brilliant ‘Richard ITI.,’ which ran through the season 
at the Theater in der Kéniggritzer-strasse. Including periodical 
bills at the Theater Royal, there were numerous evenings when 
Berlin could select from three first-class Shakespeare productions 
a night. On the average there are between 1,200 and 1,500 
Shakespeare productions annually in the German language, in- 
cluding Austria and Switzerland. The total decreased tempo- 
rarily a couple of years ago while the Ibsen wave swept across 
the country. Now the Germans have returned to their first 
love, and 1913 and 1914 will be coat Shakespeare 
years in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland.” 





THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 


A duchess, once a flower-girl. She looks 
the part, according to Shaw; but there is 
danger when she opens her mouth to speak. 











Prof. Alois Brandl, of the Chair of English Philology at the 
University of Berlin, has just been reelected president of the 
Shakespeare Society for the twelfth successive term. To him 
the fact that Shakespeare enjoys a greater vogue in Germany 
than in England is accounted for on the seore of his modernity. 
‘He is read, studied, and acted in the language of the Germany 
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of 1914, and not in the obsolete idioms of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.” Further: 


“If the Schlegel-Tieck translation had never been made, 
Shakespeare might be as little understood and appreciated—I 
mean, of course, by the masses—as he is in England. We, 
too, would have been brought up to giggle and snigger over 
Elizabethan English and to consider Shakespeare weird and 
insufferably old-fashioned. Shakespeare’s popularity with us 
is due to another important cause—namely, that with us he is 
primarily acted, while in England he is read. He is a poet who 
meant himself to be acted. He wears well in Germany because 
our theater is both a literary and a political institution. That 
has made us a play-going race. Nobody here needs to yearn 
for what Lord Haldane has. called ‘the pre-Cromwellian habit 
of theater-gcing.’ Puritanism has killed the English theater in 
general and Shakespeare in particular. The German theater in 
Germany, on the other hand, has been fostered by our political 
longings, and Shakespeare has been our mentor throughout. 

‘‘Where can our proletariat find sounder Socialism preached 
than in ‘Coriolanus’? Where is the doctrine of a strong foreign 
policy proclaimed more foreefull¥ than in ‘Henry V.’? Our 
Shakespeare, moreover, is a thing of flesh and bones who reveals 
himself in his tremendous fulness only when he is staged. And 
when we stage him we scorn the reserve which is the vaunted 
outstanding note of modern English’ character. Was it not 
O’Connell who said that the average Englishman had all the 
qualities of a poker except its occasional warmth? If think of 
that when I see Shakespeare interpreted in a London theater. 
I know that my Shakespeare reeks with blood—I think of Shy- 
lock, of Othello, of Macbeth, of Gloucester’s stamped-out eyes in 
‘King Lear.’ I wonder if the German temperament, which has 
a deep understanding of the psychology of blood—the heritage 
from our war-racked history—does not interpret Shakespeare 
as he meant to be interpreted, when our actors leave their 
‘reserve’ in the dressing-room, where it belongs? We do not 
believe in playing Shakespeare with the soft pedal. 

‘Difference in customs and their development has had some- 
thing to do, too, with our fondness for Shakespeare. Falstaff, 
for instance, loud-mouthed and indelicate, does not grievously 
offend our ears, for German women are more used than their 
English cousins to portly men who drink hard and use bold 
language freely in their presence. 

“Often we are abused for our spectacular staging of Shake- 
speare. It is the favorite charge leveled at Reinhardt. One 
can not be at all sure that Shakespeare’s own management was 
always the acme of austere simplicity. To Germans Shake- 
speare is a well whose bottom will never be plumbed. No 
seeniec or decorative illusion can, in our judgment, ever ex- 
aggerate the magic and imagery of his poetry or exhaust the 
limitless lessons it teaches.” 





BOOKS FOR THE BOOKLESS 


ECENT STATISTICS, which have shown us rather 
R behind most of our foreign contemporaries in the 
matter of book-buying, suggest that our bookless 
state might be improved by intelligent effort. Mr. George 
French, writing in The Dial (Chicago), declares that ‘‘pub- 
lishers must adopt other methods of selling than merely to 
announce their wares and wait for the demand to make the best 
sellers.” He thinks that the ‘“‘bookless may be reduced to a 
figure comparable to England’s record, or even less, but not in 
consequence of present sales methods.” Going on: 


“There is no other commodity which is allowed merely 
to answer the original or normal demand. There are many 
commodities that are now staples, and that sell enormously, 
which were unknown and unwanted until the enterprising 
venders created the demand. The publishers must create a 
new.and increased demand for books. It can be done, but not 
through studying conditions among book-buyers. Buyers 
ean be created. Books can be sold to people who are not 
readers and will not become readers. The matter of books as 
household decorations has never been properly exploited; 
and it has great possibilities. A fair-sized household library is a 
cheap decoration, even when a good sum is paid for the book- 
eases. Then the idea of a small library for each home can be 
promoted. There are many families that would buy some 
books, if the proposition were to be put concretely to them— 
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not to buy books, but to buy these books that are arranged, 
selected, priced, and described, and that will be delivered with a 
suitable case upon terms easy to meet. 

‘**A great many sets of books are annually sold in this manner 
by concerns organized to sell books rather than to publish 
them. Some of these sets are good, and some are not. Most 
of them are sold to people who have no idea of reading them. 
They buy them because the party of the other part wished 
to sell them. Why do not the ‘regular’ publishers learn selling 
wisdom of these concerns, who:sell millions of books of mediocre 
value and doubtful interest? There are many ways to sell 
books other than to people who wish the books to read. Not 
one person in a hundred who buys books buys them all to read, 
or expects to read all they buy. Publishers may regard their 
books as merchandise, rather than strictly as literature, and 
promote their sale as other merchandise is sold. 

“There is, it seems to me, a great field for book-selling that 
has not been exploited, and many methods that have not been 
adequately tested. There is more than one person in seven 
thousand who will buy books—if books are properly offered to 
them.” 





WAS KEATS UNDERBRED? . 


EVERAL English papers, among them the London Times, 
have preened themselves on the discovery and pub- 
lication of some unknown poems of John Keats. But 

‘‘the incident has scarcely proved of first-rate importance,” 
says Bernard Lintot in T. P.’s Weekly (London). Even Mr. 
Charles Whibley in The Daily Mail—which is under the same 
ownership as The Times—doubts if the new fragments will do 
the smallest service to the memory of the poet. What has been 
launched by the event, however, is a controversy over whether 
poor Keats was ‘“‘underbred”’ or not. Sir Sidney Colvin, who has 
edited his works, written his life, and has now given these un- 
welcome fragments to the world, fears that one of them, which 
apparently might have been supprest without the world suffering 
any loss, shows that he was. Mr. Lintot is highly indignant at 
Sir Sidney Colvin, who, he says, goes out of his way to insult 
the memory of Keats. This is the poem without title which 
has stirred up the feeling: 


You say you love: but with a voice 
Chaster than a nun's, who singeth 
The soft Vespers to herself 
While the chime-bell ringeth— 
O love me truly! 


You say you love: but with a smile 
Cold as sunrise in September; 
As you were Saint Cupid's nun, 
And kept his weeks of Ember. 
O love me truly! 


You say you love—but then your lips 
Coral tinted teach no blisses, 
More than coral in the sea— 
They never pout for kisses— 
O love me truly! 


You say you love: but then your hand 
No soft squeeze for squeeze returneth, 
It is like a statue’s dead— 
While mine to passion burneth— 
O love me truly! 


O breathe a word or two of fire! 
Smile, as if those words should burn me, 
Squeeze as lovers should—O kiss 
And in thy heart inurn me! 
O love me truly! 


Sir Sidney comments that it is 


‘a love-plaint, rather charming in the first three verses, but 
marred in the fourth and fifth by a taint of that special strain 
of underbreeding which Keats shared with Leigh Hunt, and 
which furnished such justification as there was for the label 
‘Cockney’ fastened upon both of them by their enemies.” 


Mr. Lintot, quoting this, leaps to the defense: 


“The italics are mine—and they are probably unnecessary; 
everybody with any reverence for the name of John Keats and 
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any admiration for his superb contribution to English poetry, 
must have felt something more than indignation when they read 
the above words. It is incredible that a writer who has given 
to the world one of the best studies of Keats should dare to 
call the poet ‘underbred.’ This insult to the memory of one of 
our greatest poets is the less excusable when we remember that 
it oecurs among the editorial notes accompanying the publica- 
tion of matter never intended , 
for the public eye and in refer- 
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. was the special tribal god of the Ammonites, standing to 
them in the same relation as did Chemosh to the Moabites. 
The particular rite connected with his worship was the sacrifice 
of children by fire, and it is certain that practise, tho vigorously 
opposed by the prophets, was also introduced into the worship 
of Jehovah during the last period of the kingdom. Solomon 
is said to have built a sanctuary to Molech at Topheth.’”’ 





ence to some verses which Keats 
probably wrote in an idle mo- 
ment to serve an idle moment; 
and doubtless under no cireum- 
stances would he have given any 
one permission to print them. 
“Years after, the verses are 
discovered and printed. There 
is no reason whatsoever why 
they should have been pub- 
lished; they are valueless as 
poetry, and they add nothing to 
our understanding. of the work 
of Keats. Yet they are exposed 
to the ordeal of print, and the 
poet is made the subject of be- 
littlement by the very person 
who has been responsible for 
the indelicate act of publishing 
these occasional and private 
verses. Keats underbred, in- 
deed! I wonder how Keats 
would have described such 
violation of a poet’s privacy? 
But not only Sir Sidney Colvin 
is perturbed about the manners 
of Keats. The Evening News, 
most erudite and punctilious of 
papers, also tootled to the same 
tune—patronizing Keats because 
he never had the blessings of a 
classical education. If it were 
not painful to read such stuff 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD REVIVED FOR THE MOVIES IN STONE AND PLASTER. 


D’Annunzio, who has written a drama for the cinematograph, would have no half-measures, and insisted 
on this Gate of the Temple of Moloch, built nearly 100 feet high. 
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it would be funny to find a 

sensation-mongering evening paper prattling about classical 
education apropos of the author of ‘Endymion’ and ‘ Hyperion.’ 
As it is, one can do little—the things one would like to say 
might come under Sir Sidney Colvin’s category of ‘underbreed- 
ing’—so I shall stay my pen and perhaps after a while send 
my remarks to Mr. Masefield for use in his next poem—or to 
Mr. Shaw for the second edition of ‘Pygmalion.’”’ 





D'ANNUNZIO IN THE MOVIES 


\HE LURE of the cinematograph has drawn no less a 
person than Gabriele d’Annunzio, the famous Italian 
poet, novelist, and dramatist, who has written a play for 

an Italian producing firm that is called ‘‘Cabiria.” But he 

has been more than writer, we are told, having ‘followed his 
recent custom with the legitimate stage in supervising the 
costumes and scenery. His grandiose nature is here fully 
exhibited. ‘The staging is remarkably elaborate, and was 
exceedingly difficult to execute,” says The Illustrated London 

News, which reproduces the accompanying picture furnished 

by the Itala Film Company. ‘‘D’Annunzio’s ‘notes of action,’ 

as he ealls the titles and subtitles of the pictures, did not allow 
for half-measures. This building showing the gate of the Temple 
of Moloch, for instance, was specially built of stone and plaster. 

It is nearly 100 feet high.”” As to what it represents: 


‘“Moloch, it may be noted, was the tribal deity of the Am- 
monites, and probably identical with the sun-god. Of ‘Moloch,’ 
or ‘Molech’ (originally ‘Melek,’ that is, ‘king’), it is said in 
‘Everyman’s Encyclopedia’ that it was ‘intentionally mis- 
pointed in the Hebrew on the analogy of ‘‘Cosheth” in order 
to discredit it. The title is found widely spread throughout 
the Semitic races as a divine name, but in the Old Testament 
it is especially connected with the religion of Ammon... . 
The evidence, indeed, seems to show. that Molech, or Milcoin 


London expects soon to see ‘Cabiria,” which The Westminster 
Gazette describes as not a mere screen play, but “‘a combination 
of cinematography, music, and singing which will last about 
three hours.” We read: 


**For a whole year the Itala Film Company of Turin have been 
busy on the production, on which they are stated to have spent 
over £25,000. Two of the most superb scenes are said to be the 
destruction of a Roman fleet of thirty or forty vessels, and one 
representing Hannibal crossing the Alps, his army being ac- 
companied by numerous camels and elephants.” 


The current interest in the cinematograph plays has of course 
attracted all kinds of contributors, and the way is opened, 
according to this critic in the London daily, to writers of far 
less skill than the distinguished Italian. He tells us: 


“The current number of a monthly magazine contains a 
remarkable advertisement, emanating from an alleged school of 
Photo-Play Writing, which invites would-be scenario-writers 
to learn how to write plays for the cinema screen, and states 
‘Absolutely No Literary Ability Necessary.’ I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that such an advertisement is extremely mis- 
leading, and to my mind very improper. Literary ability is as 
essential, tho in lesser measure, to the photo-playwright as it 
is to the dramatist, and among the dozen successful authors 
belonging to the former class with whom I am acquainted, there 
is not one who has not had a journalistic or literary training.” 


The writer thinks we should stop short of putting Shakespeare 
into the photo-play, in spite of the exalted example of Sir John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson in ‘‘ Hamlet”: 


‘Without the text, the beauty and sublimity of the poet are 
entirely lost, and his scenario becomes little more impressive 
than ‘The Worst Woman in Peckham’ or a farce of the ‘Father 
Buys the Beer’ order, and to treat immortal literature in this 
manner seems wicked. If Shakespeare ever is successfully 
presented on the screen it will almost certainly be by a British 
producer with respect for tradition.” 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE | 








the Arabic language will neyer be Christianized.’’ This 

Arabie proverb is a challenge to Christianity, says the 
Rev. S. M. Zwemer, and he points out, in the current Missionary 
Review of the World, how needful it was that Christianity should 
take up this challenge, and how missionary workers have set out 
to prove it false. Dr. Zwemer, who is chairman of the general 
committee of the Nile Mission Press engaged in “the evangeliza- 
tion of the Arabic lan- 


A PROVERB said to be current at Damascus runs: “ Verily, 














IN ITS OWN TONGUE 


it is “to-day the greatest and strongest retrograde force for 
civilization and social progress in the world.” ‘‘Islam has lost 
its sword,” but ‘‘the power of Islam still remains in its book, 
in the propagating force of this religion through its literature.” 
And ‘‘Arabie Moslem literature is antichristian, impure, full of 
intolerance and fanaticism toward, Western ideas, and wholly 
inadequate to meet the intellectual and moral needs of human- 
ity.” Dr. Zwemer goes on to point out its demoralizing effect in 

many ways. For instance, 





guage,” admits that that 


some Mohammedans dep- 





tongue “is, of all living 
languages, perhaps, the 
most delicate in structure, 
immense in vocabulary, 
and of great possibility for 
the expression of every 
form of thought.” The 
Koran he believes to be 
“the most widely read of 
any book in the world 
save the Bible.” He is 
inclined to think correct 
the statement in an Amer- 
iean typewriter advertise- 
ment, “‘that the Arabic 
character is used more 
widely than any other char- 
acter used by the human 
race.” More people, in- 
deed, use the Chinese, ‘‘ but 
the Arabic character has 
spread, through the Mo- 
hammedan religion, over 
a much wider area.” And 
we are reminded that Ar- 
abie is used in the whole of 
North Africa, a large part 








BUILT TO STEM THE TIDE OF ARABIC LITERATURE. 


The Nile Mission Press of Cairo is battling against ‘‘ the greatest and strongest 
retrograde force for civilization and social progress in the world."’ 


recate polygamy, ‘but 
there is not a single Mos- 
lem in Cairo or Calcutta 
who ean write a book in 
favor of the rights of wo- 
manhood without directly 
indicting the life of the 
prophet and attacking the 
Koran. . . . It is simply im- 
possible to reform Islam 
without impugning Mo- 
hammed himself and his 
sacred institutions.’”’ To 
take the Koran itself, ac- 
cording to Dr. Zwemer, 
Arabs will admit the differ- 
ence between the Arabic 
Bible and the Arabie Ko- 
ran—‘‘if placed side by 
side with the Bible, Mo- 
hammed’s book will show 
immediately its  inferi- 
ority.”” In particular— 
“There is a sad dearth 
of literature for children. 


The Koran is not a book 
for children in any sense 











of Central and Eastern 

Africa, and in the Philippine Islands and Malaysia, in addition 
to ‘‘the great strip of country from far western China, through 
northern India, Afghanistan, eastern Turkestan, the whole of 
Persia, Turkey in Asia, and Arabia.” The Arabic speech has 
even been extended to the New World, and ‘‘in South America 
there are 160,000 Mohammedans.” While the Mohammedan 
religion has carried the Arabic grammar and vocabulary through 
a greater part of the Oriental and Occidental world, Dr. Zwemer 
would impress it upon our minds that ‘‘most of all, the Arabic 
language is bound up with the religion of Islam. To-day there 
are no less than forty or fifty million people whose spoken 
tongue is the language of Arabic, and over 200,000,000 people 
who pray no prayer to God, who have no religious expression 
for the thoughts of their soul, save as winged with the language 
of Mohammed.” Moreover, the Arabic language has not 
reached its limit: 

“Its use is extending not only in Africa, but even in China, 
and we may speak of a revival of Arabic in nearly every Moslem 
land. It is in the deepest sense of the word a living speech. 
What stronger proof could we have for this than the activity of 


the Mohammedan press in centers like Cairo, Beirut, and 
Constantinople?” 


Now, we are told, since this great Arabic literature is Moslem, 


of the word. Its style is 
obscure even to adult 
Arabs, and except for a few Old Testament stories and some 
references to Jesus Christ, told in garbled form, there is nothing 
in it to attract children. Pictures and music, altho increas- 
ingly winning their way among Moslem children, must do 
so over against religious prohibition according to the letter 
of the law. The contents of a children’s primer on religion, by 
Sheik Mohammed Amin al Kurdi, which has had an enor- 
mous circulation in Egypt, Malaysia, and North Africa, will in- 
dicate what a Moslem child is taught; it is typical of this sort 
of literature. In the introduction the author says that his 
book is intended for primary schools and for boys and girls at 
home. The first part of the book defines God, His unity and 
His attributes, speaks of Mohammed, the doctrine of angels 
and the Koran, and says that the Gospel now in the hands 
of Christians has been utterly corrupted and is  untrust- 
worthy. The second part of the book might well be entitled, 
‘What a boy and girl ought not to know.’ No further proof 
surely is needed that this literature needs to be purified and 
superseded.” 


To meet this need, the Beirut press has done much, says Dr. 
Zwemer : 


“Besides the Arabic Bible prepared for Moslem readers all 
over the world, scores of books, scientific, moral, and religious, 
have been published by them, and have had a wide circulation. 
But this press has always been handicapped because of the 
Turkish Government. Even under the new constitution they 
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are unable to print freely the kind of literature needed for the 
present opportunity.” 


For this reason “‘the Nile Mission Press was established to 
cooperate with the mission press at Beirut, and to supplement 
its work of Bible-printing and extend it on a much larger scale, 
especially by tracts and leaflets suited for Mohammedans.”’ 
It employs seventeen colporteurs, and last year it ‘‘sent out 
82,000 books and pamphlets to every part of the Moslem world, 
making Cairo a distributing center for the Gospel message in all 
Moslem lands.” To quote further: 


‘The Nile Mission Press stands at the great strategic center of 
Islam, Cairo, ‘the victorious.’ If you go into its narrow streets, 
among the bookshop crowds, you have only to stand there for a 
few hours to see that the real capital of Islam is Cairo. Here 
are men from Nigeria, Morocco, Java, Singapore, Hunan in west 
China, from Mekka, Medina, Teheran, Stamboul, from Bo- 
khara, from every part of the Moslem world. What do they 
come for? To lay in a stock of Mohammedan literature and to 
carry it to the utmost confines of the Moslem world. 

‘“‘Could you find a better center, a more efficient method, and 
a more strategic time for this work ?” 


And so Dr. Zwemer, who knows this work thoroughly, be- 
lieves it quite possible to ‘“‘capture the Arabic literature for 
Jesus Christ and use it to carry his message everywhere, as 
Mohammed once used it to carry his religion.” Not only is it 
possible, but the like has before been accomplished in the history 
of missions, according to this writer: 


“When Ulfilas, the great missionary, came to northern 
Europe and put the Bible in the language of the people, he 
captured it for Jesus Christ. When Luther put the Bible into 
the old German tongue, the tongue of the common people which 
men despised, he created the German language; and when 
Tyndale and Coverdale gave the Bible to England they not 
only perpetuated the faith of the Bible, but made it penetrate 
and permeate the English language. And so I believe that 
when Dr. Van Dyck and Eli Smith ended their work of faith 
and labor of love and patience, of hope, translating page 
by page and verse by verse the Bible into the Arabie tongue— 
when the completed Bible came from the press in Beirut, they 
ushered in an era far more important than any dynasty or any 
change in governments in the Moslem world, because they 
gave to fifty million people the Word of God in a matchless 
translation.”’ 





RELIGIOUS REAWAKENING IN FRANCE 


IGNS OF A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL in France are being 
S noted by occasional observers. Not long ago we recorded 

evidences of such a stirring of dry bones in the work of the 
younger French poets. The London Times reviews the situation 
more broadly, urged on by the evidences apparent during the 
recent Easter season and reported by its special correspondent. 
The editorial writer in this paper exceeds the cautionary state- 
ments of its correspondent, however, and records his belief that 
“there is a revival, both of Roman Catholicism and of those 
looser and undogmatic religious views and sentiments which 
Frenchmen describe as ‘spiritualistes.’’’ He follows up with the 
qualifying remark that “‘how far it has gone, how deep are its 
roots, and what are its prospects, are, on theother hand, matters 
of much doubt.”’ This is because ‘religious and moral move- 
ments in a state of transition are notoriously difficult to gage 
and to appreciate. They can be judged only by their fruits, 
and their fruits usually lie hidden until the roots which nourish 
them have had time to strike deep into the soil.” But— 


“Thoughtful and fair-minded observers of many schcols in 
France have recognized for some years a gradual and progressive 
change in the attitude toward religion of certain classes of 
Frenchmen. Little importance need be attached to the at- 
tendance of large crowds at the regular ceremonies of Holy Week 
noted by our correspondent. The size of the congregations, 
and still more the nature and the attitude of the congregations, 
which frequent the quiet Sunday Mass in the parish churches of 
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the big towns are more significant. A Roman Catholic publica- 
tion lately gave from official returns the number of Easter com- 
municants in 58 out of the 78 parishes of Paris as 314,000—a 
figure which would not have been reached, we fancy, a very few 
years ago. But the number of Catholics in France, as in other 
Latin countries, can not be measured by the number of those 
who ‘practise.’ ‘On meurt asseé bien chez nous,’ said a French 
lady from a manufacturing district, where the working men are 
ostentatious in their irreligion. Most Frenchmen, and nearly 
all Frenchwomen, like to have the blessing of the Church on the 
great events of their domestic life. They are christened and 
married and buried with the same rites as their fathers and 
mothers. Many observe the custom as a custom, but it means 
something to them. It takes more than a few statutes and even 
then a few decades of ‘éducation laique’ to wean a nation from 
traditions bred in their bone for countless generations. The 
Roman Church has those traditions to build on, and she is making 
earnest efforts to turn them to account.” 


It is not alone among the poets and those especially suscep- 
tible to spiritual influences that the new energy is felt: 


“The class in which the revival is most unmistakable is that 
of the educated young men. It is said that of the students at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure about a third are convinced and 
‘practising’ Catholics, while as many more are ‘spiritualistes’ 
with a craving for supernatural belief of some kind, and the rest 
are active or passive unbelievers. There is plenty of evidence 
that the movement extends to other bodies of the youthful 
‘intellectuels.’ It has already lasted long enough to have set 
its mark on literature. Some of the new writers avow opinions 
which are frankly Roman Catholic, while others speak of religion 
with respect as a great moral and social force. The ablest of the 
unbelievers themselves recognize that there is more in heaven 
and earth than the laboratory can reveal. It is rather 
remarkable that, nex: to the young men of the schools, 
the bourgeoisie are the class in which the reaction is most 
eonspicuous. M. Homais still flourishes, and measures the 
universe with his foot-rule, but he dimly feels that, outside cer- 
tain cliques, he no longer commands the admiration that he did. 
And in some quarters, at least, of Paris and of her suburbs, as in 
Lyons and other large cities, there are plenty of working men and 
working women who quietly perform their religious duties, while 
among others who remain strongly ‘anticlerical’ the old bitterness 
against supernatural beliefs has largely died away.” 


In some quarters, the writer notes, the causes of the change 
passing over the minds of such widely separated portions of 
French society are attributed to fashion, in others to the fear 
of social convulsions: 


*‘Both have probably contributed to it. The aristocracy 
in France have always made a profession of Roman Catholic 
belief since the guillotine beheaded the noble patrons of the 
‘philosophes.’ The growth of syndicalism and of antimili- 
tarism, the open dissemination of doctrines fatal alike to the 
State, to private property, and to the family, the constant re- 
currence of formidable strikes, the increasing audacity of the 
criminal classes, the impunity with which some of their most 
daring feats have been performed, the spread of financial and 
political corruption, the decrease in the birth-rate and the rise 
in the divorce-rate, the general relaxation of the old moral 
standards in private life as in public and the decay of the sanc- 
tions which guarded them, have undoubtedly led many good 
citizens of all classes to reflect whether negation can constitute 
the sure and stable foundation for the li’e of a great people. We 
believe, however, that there is a deeper cause than these. Man 
does not live by bread alone. The ‘lights of heaven’ always 
are relit. At all times and in all societies crass materialism 
provokes reaction. Man will look before and after; and, as he 
looks, he feels that he is more than a chance group of atoms, that 
he has imperious needs and cravings which neither wealth nor 
ease nor fame can satisfy. He longs for some principle, some doc- 
trine, which will offer him a tolerable explanation, however in- 
complete, of himself and of the ‘immensities’ he sees and divines 
about him. He turns instinctively to the traditional beliefs of 
his race. Whether the present religious revival in France will 
expand and develop no prudent man will lightly undertake to 
foretell. All we desire to note is that it exists and that, in our 
belief, it is really ‘spiritual’—a genuine and wholesome recoil 
from the cold flood of skepticism which threatened to kill some of 


the deepest and the noblest instincts that have made historic 
France.” 
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IS THE COMMUNE INEVITABLE? 


<4 LASS WAR, blood running on the ground, conflagra- 
tion, assassination, the chaos of the Commune”; it 

has come, declares the editor of The Central Christian 

Advocate (Kansas City). He cites the points at issue between 
the miners and the operators in Colorado and the events leading 


_ to bloodshed there. These, he says, ‘‘are the visible facts; the 


invisible fact is the revolutionary spirit which is abroad, the 
spirit of the Commune, the workers of the world against the 
‘upper classes,’ and the laws and the police power by which 
the interests of the ‘upper classes’ are protected and guaranteed.” 
Alarmed as this Methodist writer evidently is, he is not surprized: 


‘“‘We have awaited this outbreak in the mines of Colorado. 
There are regions in Colorado which had not forgotten the 
‘blood to the horses’ bridles’ of a Socialistie governor twenty 
years ago, or the dynamite atrocity at the Independence Mine in 
1904, an atrocity for which William D. Haywood and Charles H. 
Moyer are still by thousands believed to be responsible, and the 
reign of terror in the San Juan. From carefully acquired infor- 
mation we could but prophesy this outbreak at Ludlow. And it 
has come.” 


But, he warns his readers, while ‘‘the outbreak is among the 
striking miners in the coal-fields of Southern Colorado, the 
disease is not confined to that spot.” It merely “‘chances to be 
focalized, to break through the skin, at this moment there’’— 


“Do not entertain the hallucination that the voleano has 
only one cone, that no outbreak will occur elsewhere than -in 
Colorado. We heard Dr. Hillis in the historic pulpit of Henry 
Ward Beecher say last Sunday that one who knows American 
conditions had said to him that the angry mutterings of the 
crowd right in New York City were a far greater threat than the 
guns of Mexico. The Industrial Workers of the World have 
no concern as to What is law? or What is lawful? Such words 
are not in their dictionary. The words they go by are these: 
‘What do we want?’ We were horror-stricken to hear in Cooper 
Union and Carnegie Hall distinguished men, writers like Lin- 
coln Steffens and Hutchins Hapgood, and a sculptor like Borg- 
lum, as well as agitators like Max Eastman, ‘Bill’ Haywood, 
and Alexander Bergman actually glorify the criminal, not once 
but many times, and the intentionally criminal outbreaks and 
even outrages against the law of property—as if the question 
of the mere morality of obeying any law were a thing to be even 
considered. Morality in that particular can not for such be 
said to exist. The chairman of the Carnegie Hall mass-meeting 
cited Oliver Cromwell and John Hampden to show that such so- 
called morality ought not to exist. 

‘‘We must bear in mind that there is a large and a very intel- 
lectual school of men who are teaching every day not only on 
the soap-boxes, but, we almost said it, in the very universities, 
that the present order of things must be torn up by the roots and 
clean destroyed in order that on the burnt-out plain may rise 
another social structure of truer equality.” 


Whereat. this writer and Christian minister cries out in im- 
passioned protest: 


‘**But, God in heaven, why? Why are those people in Colorado 
killing each other, and even their women and children? Are men 
incapable of reason? Can men not get together on the basis of 
justice? Are we to see class distinctions go to the extremes of 
class hate and class war? And will all the firebrands be put 
out when the torches and bombs of southern Colorado are 
extinguished? 

“God in heaven, God of humanity, God of love, stay the hands 
of hate! Melt the hearts of men to love! Let the pierced hands 
of Christ bring together the hands of men and make of them 
brothers. We profess the brotherhood of man because we 
believe in the fatherhood of God. For man Christ shed His 
precious blood. He founded His rule of men on Love. He came 
into a world of castes, classés, inequalities, hates; He sought to 
change it all by making it a world of love, of mutuality and 
brotherhood. 

‘‘We reach our deepest sympathy to a great proud State that 
must and will maintain its majesty of the law; that will guar- 
antee ‘safety, equity, righteousness; that under many troubles 
has held her head aloft, building prosperous cities, founding 
and endowing great colleges and universities and welcoming in 
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her imposing churches the people. These are days when religion 
is needed and Christian education and leadership. 

‘“‘We hope this appearance of the Commune in Colorado 
will be its last, its last anywhere; and we cherish this hope be- 
cause we can but believe that men must come to understand 
each other better and to believe in and trust each other more. 
That alone will prevent a reappearance, here, there, of the 
Commune.” 





BUDDHIST CORRUPTION IN JAPAN 


HILE THE CORRUPTION of a few officers of the 

Mikado’s Navy has been made the target of severe 

criticism, few in America may be aware that the 
corruption of the Buddhist hierarchy in Japan has been attacked 
even more relentlessly by the press and public. For the past 
several years the Nishi-Honganji (West Temple) at Kyoto 
has been reported to be in financial straits due chiefly to the 
extravagance of the Lord Abbot and the misuse of its funds 
by his subordinates. More than once have the newspapers 
disclosed the corrupt practises prevalent among the high priests 
of the temple, but their warnings have apparently failed to 
arouse the hierarchy to the need of setting their house in order. 
The result was the prosecution of four high priests early in 
February on the charge that they had misappropriated the 
clerical funds of the temple. As the litigation proceeds dis- 
closures of the most sensational nature are being made. 
According to the Tokyo Jiji-shimpo, the debts of the West 
Honganji foot up to $2,500,000. To patch up its financial 
difficulties the temple has offered for sale rare articles of art 
in custody of the temple, and in addition, we read, it illegally 
appropriated $1,000,000 from the charity funds entrusted to the 
temple. In its efforts to conceal these irregular practises 
the temple negotiated a few months ago a loan amounting to 
$1,000,000. In the meantime public censure of the Honganji 
became so severe that the officers of law could no longer connive 
at the mismanagement of the affairs of the temple. 

In an interview with a reporter of the Tokyo Asahi, Mr. R. 
Kanawo, a member of the House of Representatives, and formerly 
a Buddhist priest himself, wonders why the authorities have so 
long tolerated such a glaring misappropriation of funds of a 
public nature. The four high priests, Mr. Kanawo tells us, 
utilized a large portion of the money, raised ostensibly for 
charitable purposes, in purchasing lands in China, in speculating 
in stocks, and in erecting magnificent mansions for Count 
Otani, Lord Abbot of the Honganji Temple. 

S- far, Count Otani has not been involved in the indictment 
brought against his subordinates, but that he is himself re- 
sponsible for the depletion of the temple treasury seems to be 
universally admitted by the Japanese editors. The Lord 
Abbot is described as a man of extravagant tastes, and has 
been living in a most sumptuous fashion. But even more 
extravagant than his mode of living has been his desire for 
exploration in unknown lands. As described in Tue LiTeRARY 
Digest about a year ago, the Count sent a young priest into the 
heart of Asia, instructing him to trace the course which Bud- 
dhism followed in its eastward journey from India to Japan. 
“The trouble with him seems,’ the Japan Times (Tokyo) says, 
“to be that all these enterprises were rather a matter of hobby 
than the result of religious zeal, and he has figured as a spend- 
thrift, not as a man with a mission, in charge of millions of 
dollars given by trusting souls.” 

On the eve of the downfall of the Yamamoto Cabinet, Dr. 
Okuda, Minister of Justice, began an inquiry into the mis- 
management of the Honganji administration, and but for the 
ministerial crisis the administrative reform of the Honganji 
would have been effected. Judging from his recent public 
utterances, Mr. Ozaki, Minister of Justice in the Okuma Cabinet 
just organized, intends to try to purify the corruption of the 
Buddhist hierarchy.—Translation made for Tue Literary 
Digest. 
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CURRENT POETRY 





OVE-SONGS are never out of fashion. 
Love is a theme on which no poet 
can possibly say anything new, and he who 
celebrates it puts himself in competition 
with the greatest singers of all time. 
Yet a love-song so gay and so musical as 
this (which appears in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine) needs no apology. 


Recalled 
By Wiiu1am Rose BENfr 


Sing of Love and what sing I? 

That the burnished marshes lie 

Yonder ‘neath a poppied sky; 

That the eldritch wind makes free 

With the wayward soul of me; 

That yon gnarled and crook-backed tree 
Points the way to vision new 

Past the luring sea’s keen blue; 

That the sunset thrills me through! 


Sing of Love and what sing I? 
To the dusk’s soft symphony 

I would be a brother tone! 

Love can leave no man alone. 
Forth fare I companioned now 
By each swayed harmonic bough, 
By each prescient star aflame! 


Yet, with evening, how she came 
Wistful on each breeze, and bowed 
From each battlement of cloud! 


“You would shut me out, content 
With a barren firmament? 
Come! I call you softly.” 


Lo, 
Thus I heard her. And I go! 
Sing of Love and so sing I. 


What worth earth or sea or sky 
If her little mortal word 
So could still them, and be heard? 


The Forum prints an interesting poem 
by Mr. O Sheel, a poem that shows he has 
not lost any of the power over words that 
made “The Blossomy Bough” a de- 
light. The thought of this poem is noble, 
and it is beautifully exprest, but the suc- 
cession of short lines is perhaps unfortu- 
nate. The poem would gain in strength and 
dignity if it were written in couplets; there 
is no reason for splitting such a line as ‘‘ Out 
of the dim forest show me the way.” 
Also, Mr. O Sheel should not try to make 
“ mauve ”’ rime with “ above.’ 


The Dilettante Wakens 
By SHaEMAS O SHEEL 


Out of the dim forest 
Show me the way, 

I am fain at last 

Of night and day, 

I am weary at last 
Of unwearying peace 
Where toil begins not 
And can not cease. 

I have lain too long 
In a purple bed, 

On nuts and honey 
Too long I've fed. 
The rose and poppy 
Too long have shed 
Ineffable languor 

On my head. 

Gray and silver 

And fawn and mauve, 
Dim lakes beneath, 
Dim skies above, 
Pale wine, pale women, 
Pale petals shed, 
These did I love 

In the life I led. 
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Informal yet'delightful 

And how simple a matter it is 
to express this ready hospitality 
in a dainty bouillon-cup of 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


Not only is this inviting 
Campbell kind the correct and 
acceptable soup-course with 
regular dinners and company 
luncheons or suppers, but it is 
equally well-adapted to the most 
informal or unexpected occa- 
sions; as easily prepared as a 
cup of tea; and far more whole- 
some and satisfying. 

Wouldn't your 
guests appreciate 
a novelty so pleas- 
ing? Tryitandsee. 
2ikinds 10cacan 
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1s the best tobacco 

we Pattersons 
ever made 


We've blended many brands of smok- 
ing whneeee~-s0ee of the most popular 
tobaccos now on the market were origi- 
nated by the Pattersons. 

But all of these brands have to take 
their hats off to *‘ Whip.”* 

They are good tobaccos and have 
solaced millions of men, but their big- 
gest value is that they have alle 
**Whip”’ possible. 

They have been stepping stones for 
**Whip,”’ that have led to this finest of 
all smoking tobaccos. 

The refinements we have brought into 
the production of ‘‘ Whip’’ make it a de- 
light to every smoker. They glorify the 
pipe with new degrees of pleasure. 

First of all, ‘*Whip’’ is the mildest 
smoking tobacco ever produced. It is so 
mild and gentle that you can smoke it 
all during your waking hours without 
“feeling it.*” 

And ‘‘Whip”’ is so deliciously fra- 
grant, so tasty, so cool and refreshing 
that you will want to keep the old pipe 
purring all day long. 

So free of bite and burn, that there 
isn’t a sore tongue in a carload. We 
Pattersons originated smoking tobaccos 
without the bite years ago, and in 
*““Whip’’ the ‘‘no bite’’ process is 
brought to a state of perfection. 

OUNCE TIN FREE 

A postal card bearing your name and 
address and the name of your dealer, 
will bring you a full 1-oz. can free. 

‘*Whip’’ is put up in one-ounce tins 
at 5c., two-ounce tins at 10c.; also in 
handsome Pottery Patented Self-Moist- 
ening Pound Humidors. 


GICC M2 Zteox 
se 7 


Pres’t. 
Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 

Also makers of ‘‘Queed"’—the b’z 2% oz. 10c. 
tin—a little stronger than ‘‘Whip’’ and, we be- 
lieve, alittle better than many 2 oz. 10c. tobaccos. 
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HUMANIZE YOUR TALKING MACHINE 


The Masterphone 


Made for steel or fibre needles; will re- 
produce your 
records better 
than you have 
ever heard be- 


fore. 





It clarifies, articulates, amplifies 
and saves your records. 


Prices for Steel Needles, $1.00; 
for Fibre Needles, $1.50; with 
100 Victor Fibre Needles, $2.00 


One thousand dealers now sell it. If 
yours does not, let us send you one by 
return mail; money back if _not_satisfac- 
tory. State if for Victor “Exhibitor” or 


“Concert” Reproducer or Columbia. No.6 
or smaller size. 


THE MASTERPHONE CORPORATION 
187 Broadway Dept. O New York City 
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Alas, alas 

For my soul that went 
Into the air 

On a song soon spent, 
With grief not laden 
Nor merriment! 


Out of the dim forest 

I will away! 

I will know day 

When the strife is sorest, 
I will know night 
When, Life, thou pourest 
Balm on the wounds 
Well-earned in the fray. 
Bright stars will gleam 
In the ale I quaff, 

And a jolly company 
Catch my laugh, 

And the meat be red 
As the ale is yellow, 
And many a fellow 
Share board and bed, 
Till I find at last 

On a day all gold 

A woman bold 

To cleave to me fast 
On a raging sea, 

In a forest vast; 

In a harsh city, 

Till the end be past 

Of a life lived free 

As seed broadcast! 


To Harper’s Magazine, Miss. Reese con- 
tributes this vivid impressionistic sketch. 


| The first stanza is more effective than the 


second; those poppies are a little too 
fantastic to be convincing. 


Fog 
By LizETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


The great ghosts of the town 
Up and down, 
Each a gray, filmy thing, 
Go by; 
Sudden a brief wet sky !— 
A file of poplars vague with spring. 


Drips the old garden there; 
See, its torn edge about, 
Sudden, scarlet, and remote 
. Tulips flare 
The length of one thin note!— 
And are put out. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard has been to Ireland, 
and the songs that he made on his visit 
have been published with the name 
“Sprays of Shamrock’ (The Mosher 





| 
| 
| 


| 


Press). Like all Mr. Scollard’s poems, they 
are musical and spirited. Here is one of the 
best of them, in which he uses skilfully a 
difficult rhythm. 


An Exile 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I can remember the plaint of the wind on the moor 
Orying at dawning, and crying at shut of the day, 
And the call of the gulls that is eery and dreary 
and dour, 
And the sound of the surge as it breaks on the 
beach of the bay. 


I can remember the thatch of the cot and the byre 
And the green of the garth just under the dip 
of the fells, 
And the low of the kine, and the settle that stood 
by the fire 
And the reek of the peat, and the redolent 
heathery smells, 


And I long for it all tho the roses around me are 


red, 
And the arch of the sky overhead has bright 
blue for a lure, 
And glad were the heart of me, glad, if my feet 
could but tread 





The path, as of old, that led upward and over 
the moor! 
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Here is a charming picture of the coming 
of the dark. ‘“‘ Unexpected grooves of 
flight ’’ is an excellent phrase. 


On Caragh Lake 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I 
On Caragh lake the evening light 
Is violet and amethyst, 
And the dark shadows of the pines 
In silence keep their twilight tryst. 


And high beyond the purple groves 

The sweeping moors, the climbing fells, 
The rugged Kerry mountains stand 

Like grim eternal sentinels. 


In dying whispers on the shore 
The ripples lap, the ripples break, 
And there is peace beyond all words 
As night descends on Caragh lake! 


II 
In unexpected grooves of flight 
A blundering bat swoops swiftly by; 
From out a coppice drifts a bird's 
Last plaintive melody. 


The lake is like a mirror dim 
With no disturbing breath to mar 
While o’er a lonely fell there burns 
One white vespernal star. 


Good quatrains are rare, nowadays. 
Here is one, which appears in Walter 
Conrad Arensberg’s Poems (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). Its thought, as well 
as its form, suggest Fitzgerald’s version 
of the “ Rubaiyat.”’ 


Out-of-Doors 
By WALTER CONRAD ARENSBERG 


I hear the wings, the winds, the river pass, 
And toss the fretful book upon the grass. 
Poor book, it could not cure my soul of aught, 
It has itself the old disease of thought. 


A poet with an Irish name, who was 
long associated with American journalism, 
has collected his poems, and they are 
published in Toronto by William Briggs. 
We quote the initial poem, from which 
the book takes its name. It is a pleasant 
fantasy, with just the right quality of 
delicate vagueness. 


In the Heart of the Meadow 
By Tuomas O’HaGAaNn 


In the heart of the meadow, where Love abides, 
And rules his Court as a sceptered king, 
Green-clad Knights, with dewdrop helmets, 
Pledge their faith and roundly sing: 
‘Honor to him, our liege lord King, 
Who rules the air and the land and 
the sea; 
His throne rests not on the arms of Empire, 
But the hearts of his subjects so true 
and free!”’ 


In the heart of the meadow where Love abides, 
Are royal courts and royal halls, 
And the gates are open and the bars descend not, 
As the warders sing on the outer walls: 
“*Honor to him, our liege lord King, 
Who rules the air and the land and 
the sea; 
His throne rests not on the arms of Empire, 
But the hearts of his subjects so true 
and free!" 


In the heart of the meadow, where Love abides, 
Time fills the hours with a magic glass, 

For there is no dreaming and there is no seeming 
Where the world is singing and the King will 


pass: 
“‘Honor to him, our liege lord King, 
Who rules the air and the land and 
the sea; 
His throne rests not on the arms of Empire, 
But the hearts of his subjects so true 
and free!"’ 
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Nation Wide Demonstration 


Ninety-four Franklin Cars 
Averaged 32.8 Miles on One Gallon of Gasoline 


The Story 


Franklin dealers all over the United States and Canada with stock Franklin Six-Thirty 
touring cars conducted a one-gallon economy contest on May 1. In each case the run was 
made over such a course that the finish was as close to the starting point as possible, and the 
results were certified to before a Notary Public by both driver and two official observers. 


Ninety-four different cars, with as ma ny different drivers, and in as many different places, 
regardless of weather or road conditions, and with the various grades of gasoline, went on one 
gallon of gasoline from 17.2 to 51.2 miles. 


Certified Records of Each Test: 


City Dealer Weather Record City Dealer Weather Record 
Milwaukee, Wis. Wm. F. Sanger Fair 51.2 Binghamton, N. Y. S. H. Lewis Fair 32.8 
Cumberland, Md. A. E, Glisan Fair 50.9 Duluth, Minn. D. Peacha, Jr. Windy 32.7 
Boston, Mass. Otto A. Lawton Fair 49.5 St. Paul, Mirn. A. H. Clark Fair 32.5 
New Haven, Conn. Cowles Tolman Fair 48.5 Washington, D. C. David S. Hendrick Windy 32.4 
Seattle, Wash. W. A. Wicks Fair 43.0 Peoria, Ill. S. K. Hatfield Fair 32.2 
Kansas City, Mo. E. F. Williams Cool 42.9 Laramie, Wyo. E. Lovejoy Fair 32.1 
Minneapolis, Minn. L. A. McKay Windy 42.8 Kingston, N. Y. William M. Davis Windy 31.7 
Spokane, Wash. J. A. Nichols, ji Windy 42.5 Scranton, Pa. O. D. DeWitt Fair 31.7 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. V. Price, Jr. Windy 41.2 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. William M. Davis Windy 31.6 
Syracuse, N. Y. T. A. Young Windy 40.3 pk = eet gee Pa. William S. Lee Windy 31.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah J. E. ‘ord Wet 40.1 Oakland, Cal. ge Bartels Windy 31.5 
Canton, Ohio Geo. W. Belden Fair 39.9 Great Falls, Mont. D. Whitten Fair 31.4 
Sioux City, Ia. Thomas Murphy Fair 39.6 Chicago, Ill. FE H. Sanders Fair 31.3 
New York City G. A. Tisdale Windy 39.4 San Antonio, Texas L. F. Birdsong Rain 8 
Akron, Ohio A. Auble, Jr. Windy 39.3 Pittsburg, Pa. W. Murray Carr Fair 30.5 
Portland, Ore. J. C. Braly Fair 1 39.1 Erie, Pa. John Griffith Windy 30.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. James a Jr. Windy 38.3 Utica, N. Y. W. W. Garabrant Windy 30.4 

Winnipeg, Man. ames B. Stephens Fair 38.0 Edmonton, Alta. Holland W. Ross Fair 30.3 
St. Louis, Mo. os. B. Dryer Fair 37.9 Norwich, N. Y. A. M. Jones Windy 30.0 
York, Pa. . S. Pfeiffer Windy 379 Colorado Springs, Colo. G. W. Blake Rain 30.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio Newman Samuel Fair 37.3 Dallas, Texas W. G. Langley Windy 29.9 
Springfield, -Mass. W. W. Anderson Fair 36.8 Sheboygan, Wis. N. P. Hanson Windy 28.6 
Auburn, N. Y. George H. Leonard Windy 36.6 Phoenix, Ariz. George Hageman Rain 28.6 
Hoosick, N. Y. John Moseley Fair 36.5 Sioux Falls, S. D. Knapp Brown Fair 28.1 
San Francisco, Cal. ohn F. McLain Windy 36.1 Reading, Pa. James M. Kalbach Fair 27.8 
Bar Harbor, Me. red L. Savage Fair 36.1 Buffalo, N. Y. George Ostendorf Windy 27.7 
Baltimore, Md. W. F, Kneip Windy 36.0 Youngstown, Ohio J. Stuhldreher Windy 26.4 
Charlotte, N. C. J. B. Woodside Windy 36.0 San Angelo, Texas M. C. Ragsdale Rain 26.3 
Geneva, N. Y. W. W. McCarroll Fair 35.7 Denver, Colo. F. C. Cullen Rain 26.3 
Hagerstown, Md. H. E. Baker Fair 35.3 Washington, Ia. Sidney S. Smith Fair 26.2 
Waterloo, Ia. R. H. Cramer Wet 35.1 Portland, Me. W. M. Chellis Fair 26.2 
Louisville, Ky. George M. Younger Fair 35.1 Greensburg, Pa. E. L. Turner Fair 25.7 
San Jose, Cal. L. Normandin Fair 34.9 Paterson, N. J. J. S. Hughes Fair 25.1 
Rochester, N. Y. G. R. MacCollum Windy 34.8 La C osse, Wis. Alfred James Fair 25.0 
Los Angeles, Cal. R. C. Hamlin Rain 34.8 Hutchinson, Kans. L. B. Young Fair 25.0 
Providence, R. I. Wallace L. Wilcox Windy 34.4 Tulsa, Okla. W. P. Chapple Fai 24.8 
Newark, N. J. W. L. Mallon Fair 34.4 Rising Sun, Ohio E. F y Windy 24.0 
Bridgeport, Conn. Arthur L. Clark Windy 34.4 Shreveport, L>. W. H. Johnson Fair 23.7 
Worcester, Mass. V. J. Eckberg Windy 34.3 Eau Claire. Wis. G. R. Wood Fair 23.7 
Little Rock, Ark. . F. Jones Fair 34.1 Grand Rapids, Mich. John Viasblom Fair 22.5 
Walla Walla, Wash. . H. Tuttle Windy 34.0 Victoria, B. C. G. H. Grant Fair 22.0 
Newburgh, N. Y. George Mason Fair 33.9 Bangor, Me. Edwin O. Hall Windy 21.5 
Hartford, Conn. H. P. Seymour Windy 33.8 Galesburg, Ill. E. T. Byram Fair 2 
Pendleton, Ore. J. W. McCormmach Fair 33.8 Uniontown, Pa. C. W. Johnson Windy 18.9 
Putnam, Conn. - Co rth “ Windy 33.3 Aberdeen, S. D. G. M. Worthington Fair 18.3 
Dayton, Ohio F. B. Heathman air 33.2 Georgetown, Texas T. J. Caswell Rain 17.2 
Albany, N. Y. C.G. Heck Windy 33.1 
San Diego, Cal. Wilson S.Smith Rain 33.1 Average - - - - 32.8 


A booklet will be mailed on request, giving all details of this practical test. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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- PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





WITH ROOSEVELT IN THE JUNGLE 


‘ % HE Apostle of Strenuosity is returning 
home, to become merely a political 
leader or a governor or president or some 
such insignificant personage of civilization. 
It is rather a pity: any one can be a presi- 
dent here, the Constitution says so; but 
few can be Bwana Tumbos or Muy 
Simpdticas the whole world over. Being 
a president may be a matter of personality, 
but it is likely to be many other things 
besides, none of which relate particularly 
to the incumbent. Being the most cele- 
brated and the most universally popular 
American among most of the nations, 
civilized or not, around the world, de- 
pends upon a magnetic personality, human- 
ness, and vitality, Colonel Roosevelt’s 
three great characteristics. In his South- 
American trip, made especially for the 
benefit of the American Museum of 
Natural History, besides collecting thou- 
sands of specimens of bird and animal life, 
he has roamed forests known only to the 
natives of these wilds, mapped out a 
hitherto unknown wilderness, and, if report 
be true, discovered a river one-third the 
size of the Mississippi or Missouri. The ac- 
counts brought back from South America by 
Anthony Fiala, who accompanied Roose- 
velt for some six weeks through the 
jungle, bear witness to the fact that the 
Colonel proved himself once more to be 
an intrepid, untiring, and absolutely un- 
daunted explorer. He tells to a New 
York Times reporter, for instance, this 
story of a day’s hunting: 


“One of Colonel Roosevelt’s most stir- 
ring adventures occurred on New-year’s 
day, when he went away from the camp 
at daylight with Kermit and two Brazil- 
ian officers and three Indians to shoot 
tiger-cats. We did not hear from the 
party until late in the afternoon, when 
a big Indian came running into camp, 
shouting ‘Burroo-Gurra-Harru,’ which 
meant ‘Plenty work, tired.’ He fell down 
in a corner and went to sleep. Twenty 
minutes later another Indian ran in, ap- 
parently all used up. He said, ‘Gurra- 
Harru,’ and he went to sleep. The third 
Indian arrived then and said, ‘Harru,’ 
as he threw up his arms and went off into 
a trance. 

“This caused me to become anxious 
about the safety of the Colonel and 
his son, and we started to look for them, 
as it was getting toward sundown. After 
walking through the forest for a short 
distance we came to a small open space, 
where we found one of the Brazilian 
officers lying on the ground so dead tired 
that he could go no further. His clothes 
were torn and his face and neck were cov- 
ered with dust and blood. 

“Leaving him in the care of three of 
the natives to carry him back to the 
camp, I pushed on farther and in 
another clearing I saw Colonel Roosevelt 









nree of 
to the 
nd in 
osevelt 


and Kermit dragging the. other Bra- 
zilian officer after them through the 


jungle. I shall never forget the awe-| . 


some appearance of the intrepid Colonel 
as the falling rays of the sun streamed 
through the trees and lit up his dusty 
and begrimed features. His clothes were 
torn to tatters and Kermit was in the 
same condition, but had not his father’s 
warlike look. 

“T called out to him, ‘Are you all right, 
Colonel?’ and he replied, ‘I’m_ bully,’ 
and then we went to camp with the used- 
up officer. Next day the Colonel and 
Kermit were about the camp as if nothing 
had happened out of the ordinary, but the 
Brazilians were laid up for two days. The 
Indians regarded the Colonel with awe 
after that trip.” 


Mr. Fiala himself has completed an ex- 
ploring trip that bears no mean comparison 
to the Colonel’s achievements. According 
to the New York Evening Post’s account of 
an interview, if any man doubt that Fiala 
is the greatest man on earth, there will be 
four at least to defend him—Anthony, 
Jr., Reid Puryear Fiala, May Maury 
Fiala, and Lenore Fontaine Fiala. They 
claimed a definite and intentional part in 
the interview and took sides alternately 
with interviewer and interviewed. Most 
of all, however, were they engrossed with 
the many boxes, trunks, crates, and sacks 
of South-American trophies. They pried, 
poked, pinched, and pulled at the contents. 
while the story of adventure went on. 
Speaking of the discomforts of the journey, 
Mr. Fiala said: 


“That’s the richest country in the 
world, but it is a terribly hard country to 
travel through. Virgin wilderness, you 
know, just tremendous, roaring waters, 
and big trees. I’m not a bit surprized 
to hear that the Colonel has been sick. 
We all had a hard time. The insects, 
alone, are enough to cause skin trouble. 
I was covered with bites, myself, altho I 
did not suffer from boils like the Colonel. 
The provisions of both parties were short- 
ened by the accidents in the rapids. You 
know my party lost two out of three canoes. 
and the Colonel’s lost five out of seven. 
Here!” 

He broke off as Anthony, Jr., emerged 
from a telescope bag with a gaily painted 
little after-dinner coffee-cup in his hand. 

“This is what we had breakfast in,” 
Fiala continued. ‘A cupful of coffee 
like this when we got up in the morning, 
and nothing more until ten o’clock. We 
had no Indians with my party, and after 
we lost two canoes in the rapids we did 
not even have game, because we lost our 
guns. We lived mostly on a few beans 
and on the fish we caught. I tell you, that 
was a narrow escape we had in the Rapids 
of the Devil. 

** About the rapids—did you know that 
the Brazilian Government have renamed 
them the Rapids of Fiala in memory of 
our escape? It was an escape, too. I 
just saved myself by snatching hold of 
a tree-bough that overhung the stream 
about thirty feet out from the bank, and 





then pulling myself in. Everything in 
: (Continued on page 1193) 
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What more is 
there to be said? 


Every now and then, swift currents of discussion swirl around the Cadillac. 


For long, long periods, it almost seems as though there were no effort to combat its dominating 
prestige. 


And during these periods of peace, warm words of praise and appreciation are spoken, even by 
makers of and dealers in other cars. 


But “business is business’—and human nature is human nature. 


And sometimes the overwhelming favor in which the Cadillac is held, becomes almost unbearable 
to some of those interested in cars aspiring to compete. 


And then there comes a little fighting flurry, and fretful things are said, and for a while, few there 
are who do not endeavor to establish equality with the Cadillac. 


~ 


But the storm dies down,—the public never wavers nor changes,—and even those other dealers 
and other makers go back to their old attitude of admiration. 


Was there ever another trade condition like this condition—in which the major part of a tremen- 
dous industry almost revolves around one car ? 


You know it to be true—you know that the Cadillac is a criterion wherever motor cars are dis- 


cussed. 
And you know that Cadillac owners remain unmoved, no matter what the flurry. 
You know that argument adverse to the Cadillac is wasted argument with them. 
You know that “ae are solidly entrenched in supreme content. 


And in the face of that big fact—which has expressed itself in sales aggregating one hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars ($130,000,000.00)—how unnecessary for us to importune or to urge. 


All the Cadillac arguments we could advance in a score of announcements would not be one- 


hundredth part as impressive as the positive knowledge you hold in your own mind at this 
moment. 


You know that the Cadillac is in very fact the standard of the world. 
What more is there to be said > 2 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 1191) 
the two canoes that upset was lost—guns, 
ammunition, provisions, cameras, exposed 
films, everything.”’ He broke off. “‘No, don’t 
do that, Reid. Here give it to me.” 

Reid Puryear and May Maury—named 
for Maury, the naval cartographer—had 
unearthed some fascinating flat tin re- 
ceptacles containing hundreds of feet of 
exposed moving-picture films. 

‘‘ For goodness sake, don’t open those!”’ 
protested their father. ‘‘Give them to 
me.” This command was complied with 
all the more willingly because of the 
many other fascinating possibilities re- 
maining to be uncovered in the heaps 
of open boxes and trunks. “I shouldn’t 
like anything to happen to these reels,’’ 
continued Fiala, carefully putting them 
out of harm’s way. ‘‘I lost hundreds 
of feet in the Rapids of the Devil; some 
of these spools I took before the acci- 
dent and had sent out of the jungle, 
and some I took afterward. I think I’ve 
got some good river and jungle stuff, 
showing the Colonel in several of them. 

‘Beyond the spill in the rapids and 
some similar hairbreadth escapes in other 
dangerous bits of water and the hard- 
ships of travel in a thick jungle country, 
without sufficient food, we had no very 
exciting adventures. No, we met none 
of the big snakes that have been reported 
in central Brazil. In fact, I didn’t 
see a single big snake during my trip, 
altho I talked frequently with men who 
had seen them and with Indians who 
claimed that their comrades and brothers 
had been devoured by serpents. In- 
dians told us many stories of the big 
river-pythons or water-boas. Matto Gros- 
so is the place for tall snake-stories. 
One Indian told me about having seen 
a snake crossing a river seventy-five 
feet wide. He said the head of the snake 
was going into the jungle on one side 
while its tail was not yet out of the brush 
on the other.” 

Anthony, Jr., stood open-mouthed in 
front of his father during this story, and, 
perhaps for that reason, the explorer 
brought it to a hasty conclusion. He had 
evidently intended some additional yarns 
of Matto Grosso production. 

“T think that will be enough of that 
subject,” said Fiala. ‘‘What have you got 
there, son? A machete? Well, give it to 
me. I'l] put it where it belongs.” 

A tinkle, coupled with ecstatic gurgles 
of satisfaction, here drew attention to 
the younger children. They had burrowed 
into another box, and were hauling out 
quaint pieces of Indian pottery, glazed 
and painted, the breakable possibilities 
of which were as plain as they were en- 
trancing. Mrs. Fiala came to the rescue 
this time, and the energy of the budding 
explorers of the family was directed into 
other channels. Gun-cases, moving-pic- 
ture cameras, scientific instruments, cloth- 
ing—all were dragged out, inspected, 
donned, and tested. In between whiles, 
the four climbed over their father’s shoul- 
ders, sealed his lap, and jabbered an in- 
cessant series of questions. 

“As to Colonel Roosevelt, I probably 
know less than you do,” Fiala said. ‘I 
went into the wild country ahead of him, 
because he had to remain behind to attend 
to some personal engagements, and he 
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jjoined us on Christmas evening. From 


then until March 25, when we determined 
to broaden the scope of the expedition 
by dividing it into two parties so as to 
cover a wider area of ground, I was with 
him constantly. But since then I have 
not heard from him, with the exception 
of what Miller told me at Manaos before 
I left for home. 

“Tt is not at all surprizing that he has 
been ill. It must have required all his 
amazing vitality to stand the fatigue of 
travel in that country, where, unless you 
go by water, every kilometer of the way 
must be hacked through the jungle. Very 
often, indeed, a kilometer is a good day’s 
journey. And the insects! I have seen 
them so thick on a man as to cover his 
back like a cloak. We suffered especially 
after losing our canoes, on account of 
not having any chemicals or netting; I 
suppose the Colonel lost some of his bug- 
fighting equipment in the same way.” 


The principal difficulty experienced, said 
Mr. Fiala, was the scarcity of provisions. 
A steady diet of beans and coffee in small 
quantities took thirty pounds off him 
inside of three weeks; even the Colonel 
seemed to suffer from the scarcity of food. 
If Kermit did not, it is because he is, as 
Mr. Fiala says, “coiled wire all bound up 
in bronze.”” Another difficulty was the 
heavy rainfall, which necessitated fre- 
quently a two-days’ journey before a 
place dry enough for a camp could be 
found. The greatest hazard in South- 
American travel in the wilds is the rapids 
and falls in the rivers. In proof of this a 
story is recounted of a mishap that barely 
missed being fatal: 


**On the Papagaio River, after I had left 
the Colonel, I had with me three canoes, 
two dugouts, and an American-made 
canvas-covere canoe. I also had moving- 
picture cameras and many films. At the 
Rapids of the Devil we were simply sucked 
under. 

** After the spill we managed, with great 
difficulty, to reach the Tapajes River, 
and proceeded down that to Santarem, at 
the mouth of the Amazon. Then I went 
up the Amazon to Manaos, where I ex- 
pected to meet the Colonel. Miller, who 
had led his expedition toward the Man- 
chado River, down which he proceeded 
to Calama, on the Madeira, was already 
at Manaos. He told me Colonel Roose- 
velt had also lost some of his canoes. 

‘Miller suggested that I had better re- 
turn to the United States, for we both 
agreed that it was impossible for Colonel 
Roosevelt and Kermit to arrive at least 
until the middle of June. Miller decided 
to wait.” 
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Fiala said that he could not estimate 
the* value of the bird and mammal skins | 


collected by the expedition until after they |- 


had been classified at the American Mu-)| 
seum of Natural History. He added that | 
the Brazilians regarded Colonel Roosevelt | 
very highly. Each one considered the! 
ex-President his own persgnal friend. | 
Having been so long separate from Colonel | 
Roosevelt, Fiala knew nothing official of | 
the Colonel's reported discovery of a 
heretofore unknown river and a new 
tribe of natives. 
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| BLUEJACKETS ASHORE AND AFLOAT 


F there be any blessing in this lingering 
near-war with Mexico, one very def- 
inite one lies in the opportunity it -has 
given Americans to become acquainted 
with their efficient Navy.. The Navy has 
been unfortunate in having @ great to-do 
made about it, without much to do for 
itself, but what it has done was done well, 
and with credit to those who have given 
their best efforts to make ours the most 
efficient Navy in the world. The re- 
ports that come from the harbor of Vera 
Cruz have indorsed this again and again; 
but we have not only the opinion of our 
own compatriots from which to judge. 
Even the Mexicans themselves have 
given eloquent testimony to the fact that 
the men who are representing us in ‘that 
country have been strong enough to win 
their way with kindness as well as force, 
and valiant enough to keep the peace when 
fighting was unnecessary. Arthur Ruhl, 
in the New York Tribune, gives an account 
of the sailors’ experiences in Vera Cruz: 


The Navy came, saw, and conquered in 
more senses than one. If Rear-Admiral 
Fletcher had not issued a_ proclama- 
tion complimenting the men on their work, 
an eloquent indorsement of it would have 
been given by the’ behavior of the people 
of Vera Cruz. It is no exaggeration to say 
that in many cases, especially among the 
poorer Classes, the departure of these big, 
kindly men who fed them, heard their 
complaints, and treated every one with 
fairness and justice, was almost like that 
of some new and hitherto unheard-of kind 
of generous parent. 

What happened in the district occu- 
pied by the battalion from the battle- 
ship Arkansas was characteristic of what 
happened elsewhere. This battalion had 
headquarters in the Zamorra Orphan 
Asylum, and all through the week the 
officers and men fed and took care of 150 
little brown-faced, bright-eyed huérfanos, 
who had the time of their lives. 

This district includes the market, small 
shops, and drinking-places, and was handled 
more roughly than any other in the first 
few days. Doors were not only opened 
but torn from their hinges and windows 
smashed, in the search for snipers and con- 
cealed weapons. 

It was not a neighborhood that could 
be trifled with, yet so completely have 
these very men won the inhabitants by 
gentleness to women and kindness every- 
where since the necessity for force was 
over, that yesterday women of the district 
came to the hospital and thanked Battalion 
Commander Keating and Lieutenant In- 
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coach of” the Navy eleven, he ‘ecthabinas an= 
impressive -size ‘and thoroughly capable 4 
appearanee. with a handsome, boyish face 
and the softened voice of the Southerner, # 

When ‘the battalion left the hospital!’ 
this afternoon a band made up of littlé 
orphan boys from the hospital formed — 
at. the head and marched with their 
grown-up .conquerors down to the sea 
wall. | 

On a printing-press with which the A 
orphan asylum does a small job-printing © 
business the boys printed the following 7 
order ‘from the battalion-commander to 3 
his men: 

“The battalion commander feels that — 
in breaking’camp ‘to return aboard ship 
he can not miss the opportunity to ex- ~ 
press to the battalion his*pride and grati- 7 
fication..in the splendid support and 7 
cooperation of every officer and man | 
of his command from “the moment of ~ 
landing last Wednesday morning. Your © 
grit and loyalty have’ been unsurpassed 
and ‘your attention to duty is something 
that can never be forgotten. 2 

“With such a spirit in the battalion 7 
nothing would ever be too much for it ~ 
to accomplish, and the battalion com- ~ 
mander knows that all hands have formed ~ 
a bond that will last through their entire © 
lives. 2 

‘In conclusion, all honor to our brave © 
mates who gave their lives in uphold- ~ 
ing the honor of their country! They 7 
now head the honor list of the Arkansas, © 
a list that will always be an example ~ 
for the rest of us to try to follow.” 








































Another and radically variant glimpse 
of these kindly fighters is given by the same 
correspondent. He describes the school- © 
work that goes on on board the battleship 7 
Michigan every afternoon, as a tesult | 
of the new general order. The huge 
fighting machine, says Mr. Ruhl, becomes 
a peaceful grammar-school . between the 
hours of 1:15 and 2:30. All the work 
of the ship that is not absolutely necessary 7 
is stopt while bronzed young sailormen 4 
become tensely concentrated on boxing 
the alphabet and steering an arduous and 
hair-raising course through the mazes of 
Grammar School Arithmetic. Nay more, | 
the strong, blunt fingers are shanghaied a 
into journeyman’s service with @ pencil, © 
while a ‘‘daily composition” is written. © 
In the latter instance, however, the sailor- = 
man has his revenge. In order that the | 
work may be more interesting, he is allowed 
to write on such pertinent topics as the q 
‘*Mexican Situation,” ‘‘Why I Went into © 
the Navy,” ‘Secretary Daniels,’ and so 
on, and here is often the opportunity to 


or 








gram, adjutant, and gave the former an 
elaborately embroidered table-cloth and 
the latter a hat-rack. 

Keating in turn issued a letter addrest 
to whom it might concern, thanking the 





people of the district for their good be- 


| |havior and recommending them to the 


|infantrymen who were to take the blue- 
jackets’. place. Lieutenant Ingram was 
just the man to act as an all-wise father to 
|the simple, childlike class with which he 
‘had to deal. A former football-player and 


work off some old grudge quite painlessly. 
To quote from the article: 












The wardroom steward, a negro who has = 
seen many months of tropical service, thus 7 
explained ‘“‘Why I Joined the Navy” a 

“To fight for the country in time of | 
war. To try to protect the Stars and = 
Stripes wheresoever it flies when of- 4 
dered to do so, and to do all I can to 
maintain the standard of the American 7 

(Continued on page 1199) 
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If you read this notice after May 2Sth 
you need pay no attention to it, unless you want 
to buy the New auylpmaa bitanca at the 





higher prices which will then have gone into 
erect. 


fi youfind there is still time — 
mail your order so that the envelope will be 
postmarked not later than May 28th 
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BOOKCASE 
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Otherwise register your order to-day by 38 inches high, Pree 8878 
teleoraph, and mail your letter later on 


we 
TELEGR AM This form of a telegraphic order may 
be sent either to New York, or to any 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, one of the following branch offices: 
120 West 32nd Street, New York CHICAGO: PEOPLE'S GAS BLDG. 


i i Telephone, 2189 Randelph 
Reserve set Britannica—_ ephone we 


(fll in binding ) PHILADELPHIA: 945 DREXEL BLDG. 
will forward order form with first Detapn Hs Pee 


payment tomorrow. SAN FRANCISCO: MONADNOCK BLDG, 
Telephone, Sutter 2826 








TORONTO: KENT BLDG. 
Telephone, Adelaide 2968 


Your Money Loss if you Postpone Ordering until after May 28th will be: 


$29 on the Cloth set $45 on the Suede set 
$36.50 on the Sheepskin set $50 on the Full Morocco set 


But this difference in price may be just the difference that will put out of your reach a book that has 
been found indispensable to thousands of men and women in every walk of life, including many situated just 
as you are situated,—with ambitions like yours, capacities for achievement similar to yours, and just such 
resources as yours. And the loss in depriving yourself of the everyday service this inexhaustible library of 
good reading and authoritative question-answerer can render you is not to be measured in dollars and-cents. 
Only knowing the book itself can give you the measure of it. 


(Sign name with address) 


Your safest plan is to send in, today, your first payment of $5.00. 
You will find an order form on the last page of this advertisement. 
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What Is This Extraordinary Book? 


What Is the Secret of Its Success? 


1—The new (11th) edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is a new book containing a fresh, 
complete survey of all human knowledge and 
achievement. Editorial cost, $1,500,000. 
Court Ladies, by Kiu Ying; a Chinese painter of the 15th Century. 2—The new Encyclopaedia Britannica was not 
Cue of 16 conmapies treat. the article Chine written by hack compilers, but by the world’s 
SPORT greatest authorities, chosen from all lands for their 
ability, their knowledge, their power to tell to other people the 
wonderful story of modern progress and expanding civilization 
in all of its manifold phases. 
3—The new Encyclopaedia Britannica is the largest single 
work published all at one time. Its 29 volumes contain 
30,024 pages, 41,000 separate articles, about 44,000,000 
words of text, 14,689 dllustrations, 450 full page illustrations 
in black and white or in color, and 300 maps, on which the 
location of 125,000 places is shown. The Index (vol. 29),a 
unique and valuable feature of this encyclopaedia, contains more 
than 500,000 references. But the 29 volumes are very com- 
pact and take up less than 3 feet of shelf room, because they 
Fox Hound. | Onc of 47 types of dogs fromthe gre printed on thin, but strong, opaque India paper, which 
makes possible an enormous diminution in bulk. 
RELIGION 


ee A Book That Cannot Be Imitated 
ey Be It is the one library to which scientific men and great scholars 
Zz ' go when they want to settle their doubts and their disputes. 

And it is also the one library in which business men and farmers 
and mechanics and women and children can find knowledge, on 
any subject, in a perfectly clear, straightforward form. 

And it is also a library which everyone can read with real delight, 
for it is written in a readable and interesting style. The Britan- 
nica itself teaches you all you need to know about a subject in order 
to grasp it intelligently. In your spare time you can enlarge your 
mind, add to what you have learned at school or college, or make up 
for any lack of educational opportunities, or keep yourself abreast 
of the day. 

Ever since the first edition of the Britannica was published in 
1768, all through the history of one edition after another, it has been 
TheGodof Dancing, oftheancient the ambition of every intelligent man and woman and boy and girl 


Mexicans. One of 52 examples 


accompanying the article America 1M the English-speaking world to possess a copy of it. 























Publishers have tried to make cheap 
WAR imitations of it, in a dozen different 
languages; but all other encyclopaedias 
have died out after one or two editions 
had a>peared, because none of them 
could stand comparison with the 
Britannica. 





There has always been something in 
the spirit of the book, handed down 
from one generation of editors to 
another that the imitators could never 
copy. They were always trying to 
make somethiig that they could try to 


claim was “just as good as the Bri- 
Quick-Firing Artillery. gi Pg — 2 plates, accompanying tannica.”’ 












































“SOME DAY” 12 ThisInstance, Will Not Do As Well As TO DAY 


oOo NOurobre 


rich man’s book, but it is a book primarily for all 
ordinarily intelligent persons of moderate means. 
Scholars and business men, millionaires and 
intelligent - mechanics 
and store-keepers have praised it as no other 
work of the kind was ever praised. 
published for the rich only, a very few copies 
would be sold, the venture would not yield a 
profit, and the price for a set would run into 


wage-earners,; 
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It is not true of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as it may be of many things you are thinking of buying, 
that you can adopt a leisurely attitude and put off without serious loss the decision to buy. Our instructions 
from the Cambridge University Press of England, publishers of this edition, are positive. They read,— 
“Under no circumstances will any extension after May 28th be given, and orders at the 
present prices postmarked after that date must be returned.”’ 
More than 60,000 sets have already been sold. Eight times it has been necessary to print the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and some 16 presses have been constantly running for more than two years. 
The daily volume of business has doubled within a month, because many of those who have been promising 
themselves that they would buy the work “‘some day”—have decided to translate intention into action— 
and are registering their orders NOW. 
There are only a few days left, and, if you do not see this adver- 
tisement promptly, only a few hours, for you to secure, before the 
advance in prices, a book of universal appeal and universal usefulness. 
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A Library for Twentieth Century Women. 

A Guide to Literary Style for Authors and 
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The Best Hand-Book of Bible Study and 
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A Complete Hand-Book of Electricity. 
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A Forecast of the Future. 

A Fact-Book for Physicians and Surgeons. 


A Book You Need, on 
Terms You Can Afford 


The Orator’s, Conversationalist’s and Letter- 
Writer's Treasury. 

A Library of Sports, Games and Pastimes. 

An Instructive Book for Real Estate Men. 

A Hand-Book of Food Products. 

A Register of Recent Events and Progress. 

An Up-to-Date Hand-Book of the Sciences. 

A Fact-Book for Printers, Binders and Paper 
Makers. 

A Hand-Book for Fiction Lovers. 

A Fact-Book for Engineers. 

A Hand-Book of Jewelry and Precious Stones. 

A Library of Political and Social Science. 

A Hand-Book of Parlor Entertainments. 

A Fact-Book for Contractors, Builders and 
Architects. 

A Working Library for College Students. 

A Useful Book to all Parents. 

A Library of Mines and Mining. 

A Library for Hunters and Fishermen. 

A Manual of Banking and Finance. 
Hand-Book of Manners and Customs. 

A Library for Decorators and Designers. 

An Inexhaustible Fact-Book for Country 
Dwellers. zi 

A Temperance Library. 

An Insurance Library. 

A Critical Guide to Poetry. 

A Key to the Classics. 

A Library of Fine Arts and Architecture. 

A Library for Sunday-School Teachers and 
Pupils. 

A Library of Exploration and Adventure. 

A Trustworthy Fact-Book of Mental Phenom- 


ena. 

A Hand-Book of Novel Ideas for Earning 
Money. 

A Hand-Book of Law 

A Critical Guide to 
Literature. 

An Ideal Library for School Teachers. 

A Library for Catholics. 

A Library of Military and Naval History and 
Science. 


the World’s Humorous 


You must order 
on or before 


May 28th 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica is not a 


farmers, 


thousands of dollars. 


At the present prices no one need feel that 
he cannot buy it—the monthly payment system 


points the way. 
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If it were 


00 in cash with the order will 
bring you the 29 beautifully printed vol- 
umes on India paper and bound in leather. 
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Lock-Jaw Bacilli. Section from two full- 


page plates, showing 21 examples of 
Bacilli, From the article Parasitic 
Diseases 
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Carved and Inlaid Mahogany 
Chair, in the style of Hepple- 
white. One of 37 examples of 
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. article Furniture 
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Wall-Painting (ca. 50,000 years old) Discovered in the Cavern of Altamira. 
One of more than 10 examples, 6 plates, accompanying the article Archaeology 
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Lose THis Last CuHance 


A FEW DAYS ARE LEFT—and for those who do not see this notice 
until some time after this appears, only a few hours—before the sale 
closes, and the opportunity to buy the new Encyclopaedia Britannica at 


the lowest prices wil] have gone. 


During the closing days of this sale our 
offices will be open until 8 p.m.—on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 25th, 26th and 
27th,—and until 12 o’clock midnight, on the 
evening of Thursday, May 28th. 

If by any chance you should not see this notice 
until the last moment, you can secure a set on 


Thursday evening by telegraphing or telephoning 


to any of these offices. (See addresses on first page) 











THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co. 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 


ORDER FORM 
for India Paper 


Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 
volumes, published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. I 


t 
enclose $ being Bm ong in full and I agree to send the second 


and all subsequent payments on the corresponding day of each following 
month until payment is complete, in accordance with the style of binding 
and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed in one of the 
squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 
books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has been 
paid. Terms, .N Please indicate binding desired by marking 
X in one of the squares. 
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Occupation— 
If in business \ 

add business address. { ors 

If you want a bookcase, please mark X in one of the squares below. 


C] (1) Single tier, solid mahogany: $14.50 cash (o: 3 monthly payments of 
$5.00 after payments for the book are completed). 


CT] (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of 
$5.00 each). 








x (3) Portable oak stand: $3.00 cash. L.D.—L. 


Only $5 down, now, will bring you the 29 mag- 
nificent volumes at once. 

It will be quite easy for you to complete the pur- 
chase by making a few small monthly payments 
while you are using the Britannica. 

And every day you will be getting out of it, direct, 
practical information that will add to your earning 
capacity or to the economies that wide knowledge 
enables a man to make, far more than enough to 


counterbalance the small sums you are spending on 
the book. 


The Cheapest Book in the World 


The 44,000,000 words of text in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica would, printed in ordinary 
fashion, take up 440 good sized volumes. If some 
of these 440 volumes cost $1.50, some $2.00 and 
some $5.00, and if they averaged $2.50 a volume, 
this library of 440 volumes would cost $1100. 


In a letter to the publishers, the Cambridge 
University Press, an early subscriber wrote: 


“To obtain in separate books the knowledge 
I seek would cost at least ten times as much 
as the entire Encyclopaedia, without my being 
equally certain that they were all up-to-date. 
From the standpoint of economy I think the 
purchase by far the best I have ever made.” 


In buying the Britannica, at the present prices, 


you pay only from one-tenth to one-sixth as 
much as you would for any sort of equivalent. 


But that equivalent would not be equally up-to-date 
it would not be equally authoritative 
it would not be equally well-balanced and unified 
it would not be equally easy to consult. 


By paying now the smaller sum you get the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica— 


a book that is abreast of the day 

a book written by the world’s greatest authorities 
and experts 

a book made and published simultaneously so that 
its parts hang together 

a book elaborately indexed so that the information 
you want is at your immediate command. 


For value received, compared with price paid, the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica ranks far above any 
other book. 


THE BINDINGS 
Cloth—As good as a cloth binding can be made. 


Full Sheepskin—rich dark green, burnished, 
as durable as Morocco; a very attractive and 
satisfactory binding. 


Full Limp Suede—dark gray, natural nap of 
leather, corners rounded in prayer-book style; 
an unusual and handsome binding. 


Full Morocco—dark red, a sumptuous bind- 
ing in selected goatskin, as good a binding as 
money can buy. 
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“ \PERSONAL ‘GLIMPSES _ . 
van \, Continued from page'1194) ‘ 


Navy in every respect, and to. expose 85) 
self in- time of war ‘when in sight -of an 


enemy or rebel. My desire. has been 
always to do what. I can for the- Navy!” 

Another man wrote: 

“In regards to the maner in which the 
Secretary of the navy Daniels is goven- 
ing the navy at the present time, my 
oppinion is that he has no more idea of 
life aboard .ship than a farmer, and I 
doubt whether he has ever seen a real 
battle ship. 

“In regards to the law which he wishes 
to enforce, concerning the wine mess for 
the officers, I would like to ask him how 
he expects to trust those very same men 
in time of war with the lives of many 
men, and the valueless property of the 
government in their hands, when he is not 
even willing to trust them to act like 
gentlemen when they do have their wine 
aboard ship. 

“If I am not mistaken, they have kept 
and used wine and liquor aboard ships 
of every nation, and still continue to do 
so, not alone the officers, but the enlisted 
foree also. 

“So let us hope, that he will consider 
the time when he must trust the officers 
and leave things the way they are, and 
in regards to stopping cigarette smoking I 
believe that it is almost impossible to 
enforee such a law. 

“So, not wishing him any bad luck, 
or any thing of that kind, but hoping he 
will soon be handed his (walking papers) 
and leaves for the farm, where he belongs, 
let us all hope for the best.’’ 

One bluejacket who addrest his com- 
munication “‘Dear Presd.” and managed 
with some difficulty to say that he was 
with the President ‘‘in joint situation and 
circumstance in the regards of the Mexico 
affairs,” explained that ‘‘these Mexicans 
insulted our flag, that Miss Bessie Ross 
made, and that is just the same as insult- 
ing a Female American.” 

Here are two opinions on the value of 
the war-ship school-hour: 

“Mr. Daniels, our present Secratary is 
a very good man for the enlisted men of 
the navy, I think his idea of the men of 
the navy going to school is very good it 
freshens the memory and brings back a 
great many things we have forgot. It 
also gives a man who has not had a chance 
to go to school .a chance to learn.” 

“This school is a very hard thing to a 
great many of us. If we have a mid watch 
and verry tired, it is school time, no rest. 
If we wish to study something about our 
own line of duty, it is school time, mixed 
grammar with engineering, Geography 
with Boiler repairing, or whatever line 
our duty may be. Therefore it is hard to 
put our minds to school days and be at the 
top with our duties. If he would try to 
teach us in our own lines we might be more 
competent in our duties and get better 
results. More Truth Than Portery.”’ 

Most of those who spoke of Huerta 
viewed him favorably. One unusually in- 
telligent machinist thought that Huerta 
was justified in not saluting the American 
flag in the “my country, right or wrong”’ 
theory; others, less thoughtful, admired 
him for his “crust.” 

‘‘Huerta is doing fine He should not 
slute any flag for his own good he has 
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cieiayattebaa’ by. so-doing it is nargebey: thts, 
sooner or later so stand his grownd be 
ie foe Be see. Adve se ® 


coward. 
“Of course we will 


war on mexico but it will not do us any 


grpat good or Cranze:if given the ruler |, 


of: the government will..not! better it the 
only thing will benefit Mex And U. 8. is 
to take the country which will take three 
years at least Call the country U. 8. of 
Mex put the old stars & stripes as their 
ruler and make their revenuses pay for 
our war.” 

The above was written two days before 
the order came to change course from 
Tampico to Vera Cruz, and before Presi- 
dent Wilson had sent the message to Con- 
gress, as was also the following: 

‘‘Being an enlisted man aboard the 
U. 8.8. Michigan in regards to the Mexi- 
can situation I am not very well informed 
but will try to write my viewes on the sub- 
ject. It was just last October that I was 
drafted with 30 other men who were 
quartered aboard the U. S. 8S. Washington 
then in N. Y. Navy yard. Ina little over 


wit Gat we declair | 











a week I found myself aboard the Michi-| 
gan then laying outside of the harbor of 
Vera Cruz. Not being allowed to go into | 
the heart of the city of course I can’t say | 
just what took place in that oné seaport 
of Mexico. But from what I learned by 
talking with a few of the natives of that 
port, it seems that Huarta is a man who 
is looking and fighting for his own per- 
sonal benefit and to gain the land and all 
that is in it. It seem’s that just about a 
year ago that Medero who was pesedent 
of Mexico at that time was seized by 
Hurata and arusted and later shot to 
death. The reason that Hurato gave was 
that he was shot while trying to escape 
the arm of justice wich Hurato thought 
was better onder his judgment than Me- 
daro. Thus Hurata was a traitor to his 
commander in chief in doing soo. Again 
proving the fact that he was selfish and 
wanted it all for himself. At the time 
of Medero death Huata had in mind to 
handel the laws of the country for only a 
short time then turn it over to Dias. 
There came the time for the election of 
the presedent and Hurata with his rule 
of iron had the votes cast.” 

Another bluejacket thinks the ‘‘ Mexican 
situation all a bluff. Some other country 
and not Mexico is trying to start a row 
with the U. S. The U. S. should return 
the salute of Huerta, but not with blank 
cartridges. What is the use of going to 
war if not to fight. Why don’t President 
Wilson and W. J. Bryan send Huerta a 
bottle of grape juice with a blue ribbon 
around the neck and a tag saying ‘With 
the greatest of love from your loyal sub- 
ject, Wilson president of the land of the 
brave and free? Huerta has more crust 
in a minute than the President has in a 
year. The fleet could go down there, blow 
Mexico off the map, and be back in the 
States giving 30 days, in 3 weeks. If 
Mexico was to use the American colors 
for a towel the U. S. would give them 
another flag to do the same thing over. 
But it is a good place for a man to save up 
a socko for a furlough. When we return | 
to the U. 8S. I think if the U. S. starts} 
anything with Mexico we will have Japan 
to fight to.” 


Another man expresses himself even more 





The three biggest mills in 
the roofing industry are 
behind the Certain-teed 





label, on every roll and crate 
of 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 15 years 
and will last longer 








Roofing Tests—True and 


Otherwise 
By George M. Brown, President, General 
Roofing Manufacturing Company 





As you walk down the concrete runway 
to catch your train in the new Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York, you wonder why 
one portion of the run-way is pinkish in 
color, the next fifteen or twenty feet dull 
gray, and Hae next gleaming with innumer- 
able sparks of micaorcarborundum. The 
point is, they're testing various concrete 
compounds for wear. 

It is exactly the same in buying roofing 
—the true proof is on the roof. 


Roofs do not wear out—they dry out 


No test of toughness has any bearing on 
the durability o' a The "hing that a 
roof is up the changing weather 
conditions, ch and 
time. It does not a to bear rough usage, 
but it does have to contend against wither- 
ing up and drying out. Therefore, any 
test for toughness is a false test. 

A soft asphalt center protected by a 
harder asphalt surface makes the ideal roof- 
ing material. It is not tough. It tears 
easily, ¢ d to many g! devised 
to withstand fictitious physical “tests.” 
But it will not dry out—on the roof—until 
years after the ‘‘tested-for-toughness” roof 
has out-lived its usefulness and dried up. 

There is no test by which you can know 
in advance the service a roof will give or 
how long it will last. 


There is only one true means of advance 
knowledge—and that is the reputation and 
guarantee of the manufacturer. But you 
must go further than thateven. You must 
look beyond the manufacturer’s guarantee 
for what is behind it—for the responsibility 
to make g: the guarantee. 

We could not guarantee Certain-teed 
Roofing for fifteen years if it'were not bullt 
upon the properly blended soft center as- 
phalt basis with the harder asphalt pro- 
tecting surface. 




















forcibly. He is a forecastle fire-eater, and 





You can buy roofing for less than 
the price of Certain-teed. But 
at most your saving is but a few 
dollars—and it’s poor economy. 


Certain-teed 


is always reasonable in price—and 15 
years service guaranteed is the best 
advance roof-knowledge there is. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World's largest manufacturers of roofing 
and building papers 
E. St. York, Pa. pee, B Rew Junk Sy 
as oe City Minneapolis Francisco 


Seattle London, England Ruinnteene 
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Right in Your Neighborhood 
Youwill Find aFord GarEquipped 


with a 





1) MASTER VIBRATOR 


Ask the Owner what its doing for him every day 








OU will find him enthusiastic about his 
K-W,, and he can tell you better than we 


of the economy, reliability and efficiency of 
the K-W Master Vibrator. 


The K-W Master Vibrator contains a large, power- 
ful condenser of proper capacity and exceptionally 
large, 
bination that insures a hot spark. 

Over 90,000 Master Vibrator users have learned the 
value of this hot spark. 

K-W Master Vibrators are sold by reliable dealers 
every 


solid, platium iridiuum contact points—a com- 


where. 


$15 with regular kick switch 
$16 with Yale Autolock switch 


You can attach one to your Ford in a few minutes 
without making any changes in your car. 

Be sure you get a K-W. Look for the trade mark 
and the serial guarantee nnmber. They protect you 
against imitations. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send one direct, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Write for ‘‘That Satisfied Feeling’’ Folder. 




















Until we invent- 
ed the “Water- 
Seal” top of the 
Ideal Fireless 
Range, a perfect [9 & 
fireless cookstove Bae | 

did not ex- _— 
ist. You 
have one 
question to 
consider in 


1914 Ideal Fireless Range 


choosing a 
fireless 
cookstove, 
which one 


ing heat. 
Right out of the top—the 
hottest part—this heat streams away from 
the ordinary fireless cookstove—and that precious 
heat is the one thing needful. Z 
Imprisoned heat is what does the cooking. And 
when you examine the Ideal Fireless Range you 
will see that loss of cooking heat simply cannot 
take place through its ““Water-Seal” top. This 
is the crowning feature of the 1914 Fireless 
Range. This means that the “Ideal” cooks 
faster, cooks better, and keeps thefood hot longer. 
The “Ideal” roasts, dbackes, steams, stews, boils 
saves 80% of the fuel, and reduces work an 
worry to a minimum. 

INSIST UPON HAVING 
thick, heavy, pure alumi Haines; less cooking 
compartments — inbuilt automatic steam valves — 
separate cover over each compartment—strata laid 
insulation—vulcanized solid oak outer-casing—all ex- 
clusive “‘Ideal "’ features. 

We also manufacture Half-Round and Triplicate 

Pails for fireless cookstove equipment. 
Every Ideal Fireless Range is sold under our positive guarantee. 
Write today for our handsomely illustrated catalog. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
1318 W. Bancroft St., TOLEDO, OHIO 














The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
American home where education and culture 
are truly esteemed. 














Whether or not you use 
Calox Tooth Powder 
depends on the value you 

set upon your teeth. 


Calox is the one dental preparation that 5 
does everything short of what a dentist } 
himself can do to keep your mouth and 
[4 teeth in perfect health. 

“4 Use it night and morning and white 
teeth, sweet breath, and firm gums 97 
are assured, } 


All Druggists, 25 cents 
Sample and Booklet 
free on request ie 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORE 
Ask for the Calox 
Tooth Brush, 
35 cents 
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“would like to kill about 500 of them 
spicks. They are the lowest down human 
beings on earth.” Like a certain well- 
known Senator, he fears foreign complica- 
tions, for, he says, ‘I think myself that 
Japan is putting her mitt in the soup, or 
Mexico wouldn’t hold out as long as she 
is.” He looks forward to Tampico: ‘It 
will be like taking candy away from a 
baby.”’ Another, an old timer who never 
lets his enthusiasm run away from him, 
advises against intervention, for it will take 
a long time and ‘‘ we will stand a very poor 
show of visiting the exposition at San 
Francisco next year.” He continues: 


“T don’t think that it will make any 
difference at all as to who is elected Presi- 
dent in Mexico as he would not be in office 
very long before some bandit would start 
another revolution the same as General 
Villa. The U. S. might just as well go 
ahead and intervene now while they have 
the Army and Navy there and ready and 
put a man like Goethals or Roosevelt in 
charge. The Michigan has had just forty- 
four liberty days since July 1, 1913, on 
account of the trouble in Mexico. 

‘‘We have to spend most of our time 
there anyhow so we might as well be 
fighting while we are there instead of 
earring passengers around like Diaz as 
we have done.” 

It was in one of the Michigan’s boats 
that Felix Diaz was rowed to a Ward 
liner when he made his escape from Vera 
Cruz. He was very grateful and gave the 
coxswain $10 and $5 to each of the men 
at the oars. 





DIAGNOSING THE WORKLESS 


HY are the unemployed? This ques- 
tion has always proved a poser for 
the philanthropist, social reformer, and 
criminologist. Few practical answers have 
been given, and most of the experiments 
and theories put forth on that line have 
ended in futility. Mayor Mitchel, of New 
York City, says the Sun, has tried the true 
Yankee method of answering one question 
with another. The answer to “‘Why are 
the unemployed?” seems to him to be 
‘‘What are the unemployed?” Last win- 
ter, when unprecedented snowfalls were 
giving work to many of these men, and the 
irrepressible Tannenbaum was attracting 
attention to the rest, Mr. Mitchel resolve:l 
to act upon his convictions, and to find out 
as best he could just what these unfortu- 
nates were. Committees were appointed to 
examine all those who came within reach, 
i.e., all who patronized the Municipal 
Lodging-house. In this way some two 
thousand subjects were obtained, during 
the three-week period of examination. The 
ordeal imposed on these was as follows: 


They were given a physical examination, 
and about one in ten was subjected to a 
psychological test. Of course they received 
the customary cleaning and feeding before 





they went up to make data. 
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The applicants for the city’s bounty are 
received at a desk, where they have to give 
their names and references and other de- 
tails. They then pass on to the dining- 
room, where they aie served with soup, 
bread, and coffee at clean white counters 
piled high with bread and bowls. At the 
long tables some sit in silence and with a 
strange stolidity, and others liven up some- 
what in the light and exchange neighborly 
remarks, 

When they are through eating they enter 
the disrobing-room and their clothes are 
taken on rack trucks to the fumigating- 
room to pass the night in a purging by the 
grace of formaldehyde... Meanwhile the 
men receive the compulsory bath—there is 
no escape. It is by no means perfunctory, 
and every one must pass through the ordeal 
by green soap. An attendant with a can of 
green soap puts a dab of it on each man’s 
head with a stick, and it takes some time 
to get rid of it while the shower does its 
work. s 

Whipt into brightness and a smile by 
the shower, the sick, the weary, the hungry, 
the drunk, the wretched, and the vicious 
march off in their clean nightgowns to 
their rooms. 

During the period of the investigation 
the men got even less sleep than usual. 
They went first to the physical inspection, 
and after being examined and having their 
physical and social histories taken, those 
selected went to mental testing-rooms. As 
all the psychologists on the commission 
were women, the men were arrayed in bath- 
robes of searlet of unaccustomed splendor. 
They wore them quite proudly as they car- 
ried their data sheets into the little rooms 
which served as laboratories. 

The investigator sat behind a table op- 
posite the door and greeted the subject 
with a smile and a request to take the other 
chair in the room. The strange ceremony 
followed, and the way in which the men par- 
ticipated was always a useful indication as 
to mental condition, and very often amusing 
and very human. Some took it with curi- 
osity; some with indifference; some as if 
enduring a necessary evil with promise of 
peace at the end; some sullenly; some good- 
naturedly; some were impatient and quer- 
ulous; some nervous and a little scared. 

The test given was that known as the 
Binet test, named after the French psy- 
chologist who invented it. With the neuro- 
logical and physical tests alone, the exam- 
ining physician could tell fairly well whether 
the subject was mentally defective, but 
this Binet test corroborates the other data 

nd gives approximately the amount of the 
deleetiveness. 


The principle of the test is very simple | 


and consists merely in asking the subject 
to do certain things which are graded by 
years. Thus, for instance, Binet experi- 


mented with a large number of children 10, 


years old and found out what a child of that 
age could normally be expected to be able 
to do irrespective of training or education. 
A series of questions and problems was for- 
mulated for each year up to 12. There are 
tests for 15-year-old children and for adults, 
but these are unreliable, as training must 
necessarily affect the result. If a man can 
pass the 12- and 1ll-year tests he is con- 
sidered an adult; if not, he is considered 
defective. 


Naturally, some of the subjects were } 
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Beauty, Luxury and Utility 


Oy advanced design, the 
symmetry of creative lines 
—beautifully and distinctively 
original — reflect your good 
taste and judgment. 


The smart, sloping hood and pointed 
effect of the National (due to the body 
_converging towards the radiator) adds 
a distinct note of attractiveness. The 
wide metal guards are enclosed, con- 
tinuous and unobstructed. These points 
of refinementand care help to give the 
National its ensemble effect of a long, 
low, graceful craft. 


The admitted mechanical superiority 
of the National, added to its comfort 
and convenience, gives you the ideal 
combination of a quality car, built and 
guaranteed by an old, reliable and suc- 
cessful institution. The rear springs 


on the new “‘SIX’’ are of the Canti- 
lever type, which, combined with the 
Natinal’s wide, deep, resilient, spac- 
ious body and general balance enables 
you to enjoy unexcelled comfort in rid- 
ing. The left side drive center control, 
convenient and simple dash equipment 
and easy access to all four doors add 
to your comfort and satisfaction. 


National cars are built for service, 
proved by their fourteen years of de- 
pendability and reliable performance; 
their ample reserve force and speed 
when you need it, or two miles an 
hour if you prefer. 

We say ‘‘you don’t have to raise the 
hood’* because the Naticna/l’s success 
justifies your confidence in our mechanical 
ability. 

The one and only American-made car that 
remains superior to all foreign cars in the Inter- 


national 500-mile races is the NATIONAL. 








Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Depariment I. 


SIX..$2375 
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IS $25 WORTH SAVING ? — 
Log at these IT ters Re- «ii 
ost ewe or. 

Underwoods fe Royals ote 
L. 0. Smiths to Olivers to 
We have all makes. Send for Catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE €0., Inc., 345 Broadway, FB. Y. 
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REQUENTLY 
a roof on a factory or warehouse, 
or any building, is regarded as merely 
incidental to the whole proposition. 


Great care and thought are spent in 


deciding whether to 


ture. 


—one that has stood for 


crete for the foundation. 
choice of materials for the fence about 
the place gets its share of attention. 


But with many owners of buildings 
the roof is only a roof, and they take 
it as a matter of course that they 
must repair leaks every now and then. 
Do you realize that this is the wrong viewpoint? 
The roof is a most important part of the struc- 
If properly specified, i 
leaks and trouble and expense. 
The Barrett Specification is the scientific stand- 
ardization of an old established theory of roofing 
roofs—namely, a combination of coal tar pitch, 
tarred felt and gravel or slag. 


If you want a really waterproof, fire-retardant 
roof covering that will last 20 years or more, 
sure you get a Barrett Specification Roof. 
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Why you should be interested in Roofing 





Wright Wire Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


covered with 


cation Roofs. 


the building of . 


Special Note 


We advise incorporating in plans the full wording 
of The Barrett Speci- 
fication, in order to 
avoid any misunder- 
standing. 





use stone or con- 
Even the 





The Turks Head Building 
Providence, R, 

Architects, Howells & ‘Stokes 

Builders, Thompson-Starrett 
Co., New York. 

If any abbreviated Barrett Specification Roof. 

form is desired, how- 

ever, the following 


is suggested: 


ROOFIN G—Shall 
be a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and sub. 
ject to the inspec- 
tion requirement. 


you will be free from 


years as the best in 


be 





New York 


A copy of The Barrett Specification in full sent 
very owner, builder and we Bh should have it. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ree on request. 
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(“We Took a Tip 
from Uncle Sam” 


Uncle Sam chose the “White Frost” Refrigerator 





Buildings 


Barrett Specifi- 





for use at the Panama Canal. His experts selected the 

“White Frost’ Refrigerator. Under the most rigid tests for sanitation, 
convenience and economy, the “White Frost’’ stood supreme. We fol- 
lowed Uncle Sam's example because we wanted the best tefrigerator— 
selected and someoved by experts. + 4 got it, in the beautiful © “White 
Frost.”’ This mar lous refrigerator with 








features. Ithasa pe wins alr Seaciotion poet on cogustdensont teva: 
chamber at all times. Revolving shelves. ut 
in white enamel inside — jp | Fancy heavy }% 
nickel nickel Disted can be removed and dasa ta one 
minute. We pay all it charges and allow 30 daysfreetrial.. Write now. 
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prices are so low and our 


Easy Payments i: that you will never miss the money. You or 
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Witten” 
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direct 
direct money- caving olfer puts the’ White Frost’ 
hite Frost” at first cost. 
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Write for this book today. 
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more than annoyed at the rather childish 
questions that were put to them. Even 
tho your subnormal be minus in intellect, 
he has lived in a sophisticated world long 
enough to know baby-talk from the sort of 
conversation suitable to man’s estate. And 
not only were some of the victims petulant, 
but many of them besides had served their 
turn at snow-shoveling during the day and 
were too weary to think, even in the terms 
of 12-year-olds. One of these exprest his 
sentiments vividly: 


‘‘Wotcher think this is, a kindergarten? 
Wotcher think I came here for? I ain’t no 
kid. I’m a grown-up. I—why, I had kids 
who could do these here things. I came 
here to sleep, and here y’ are keeping me up 
late worryin’. I s’pose I ain’t got no kick 
comin’. The city’s givin’ me it fer nothin’ 
—but it’s makin’ it mighty hard. Oh, well, 
all right.” 

After a few minutes one burst out: ‘‘Gee, 
this is harder than a civil-service exam. 
Yer got to be a genius.” 

“‘Why, have you taken a civil-service 
exam.? What for?” 

‘*Fireman.” 

“Did you pass?” 

The man remained silent. 

The tests began with the 12-year one 
and went back in age. For each age there 
were five problems, and four out of the five 
answered normally admitted the men to 
that age. Memory is one of the first things 
to show. in defectiveness, and the men were 
tried at repeating three sets of seven figures 
each after the investigator had given them 
out slowly. The majority of the men were 
normal in this, and they found the test em- 
barrassing, annoying, or too much beneath 
them. 

In the second test the men had the oppor- 
tunity for laying bare their very souls. It 
seemed strange, even at the time, that so 
very few were filled with bitterness, or per- 
haps it was because they could not express 
it. Whoever made up the original question 
could never have foreseen the slashing irony 
of its application. 

‘*What is justice?” 

‘‘Law,” answered most. **Police,” 
‘Square deal,” answered others. 

‘‘How should I know—ain’t never seen 
it.” That was the cynic. 

‘What is goodness?”’ 

‘Bein’ good,” ‘‘ Keepin’ quiet,” ‘‘ Bein’ 
kind-hearted,’’ was the general run of the 
answers. The answers were always vaguer 
than the abstractions they were defining. 

‘*What is charity?” 

The investigator was always expecting 
some outburst of bitterness, or at least a 
wail. She wondered what one of the mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. would have answered 
had he deigned to come to the Municipal 
Lodging-house. But even “‘charity” could 
not break down the wall of sullenness and 
resignation that appeared to surround every 
man’s spirit. And yet many of them wore 
that strange, subdued smile of naive cyn- 
icism which always looked as if it might 
suddenly get voice and sneer itself out. 

‘*What is charity?” 

‘‘Kindness,” ‘‘Doin’ good to the poor,” 
‘Givin’ money,” ‘‘Gettin’ something from 
rich people.” 

“Bread line,” 
inaudible voice. 


muttered one in a half- 
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‘‘Rich man’s crumbs.” 

“Givin’ something away yer got too 
much of.” 

“The way we got stung,” the cynic 
answered disgustedly. 


Occasionally a subject was sent in whose 
unfitness was more or less accentuated by 
alcoholic stimuli applied earlier in the day. 
In such cases the examiner’s part was like 
to be difficult, and tact and good humor 
were indispensable. One such case is 
described: 


One man was rather queer in coming in 
and sat down awkwardly when asked. The 
investigator as soon as she saw him was a 
trifle sorry she had not followed the exam- 
ple of one of her colleagues who had shifted 
the table around so that she sat near the 
door while the subject was at the other end 
of the room. The psychologist wondered 
why the doctors had not kept their promise 
not to send in any drunken men; but there 
must have been a slip somewhere. The 
thing soon became distressingly obvious, as 
the room was small and the window closed. 
The investigator tried to put the man at 
ease and began asking questions. He was 
a heavy, red-jowled fellow. 

The man took the whole thing good 
naturedly. 

“Yer see, I’m very nervous to-night. 
I can’t do very well. I was out on the 
drunk all day and, of course—yer—yer 
knows how it feels, miss.” 

The investigator did not, but nodded 
sympathetically, and was glad that the 
shower had brightened things up a little. 

The man was very fidgety and his good 
nature lasted only a few minutes. Then 
he began to balk at the questions. 

“Repeat this sentence after me. Now 
listen very carefully.” 

“‘For Gawd’s sake, when’re yer goin’ ter 
finish?” He got up jerkily and waved his 
arms with an expression of hopeless disgust 
and ennui on his face. 

*“Come now, Mr. Connolly, we’re near 
the end—you don’t want to go and spoil it, 
do you? The sooner you’re through the 
sooner you'll get to bed. There, that’s 
right.” 

“All right, miss,’”’ and he sat down again 
with a grin. 

But in two minutes he repeated the 
ceremony. 

The fifth test for a 12-year-old child 
consisted of some problems absurdly simple. 

“T went into tle woods and saw some- 
thing hanging on a tree. What was it?”’ 

“Leaves,” ‘‘Apples,” ‘‘ Fruit,” were the 
most common answers. But many were 
inclined to the gruesome and answered, ‘A 
dead man.” 

The tests for 11-year-old children gave 
sometimes even more amusing answers. 
The absurdity test stunned some of the 
men, 

“I’m going to tell you something absurd; 
see if you can tell me what is the matter 
with it. There was an unfortunate painter 
who one day fell off a ladder and wasn’t 
hurt. What’s absurd about that?” 

The drunken one got tired of answering. 

“‘Gee’s, I’m goin’ er ask you a question, 
now. Now, yer listen here very carefully 
an’ tell me what’s absoid. Suppose I went 
on the roof and fell—where would I fall?” 


He smiled triumphantly at the investigator ! 
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How Well Will It Sell? 


Don’t overlook the resale 
value of the house you are 
going to build. Five years 


can never 


from today you may want to dispose of it and 


then its worth will depend upon its appearance. 
And prospective purchasers look first for cracks and 
roughness in the walls. 


Ano-Jourt 


Expanded Metal Lath 


makes inside plaster and outside stucco permanent. 


Plaster lasts as long as its base. Kno-Burn can never rot away because 
it is a metallath. Plaster cracks when temperature changes cause it to ex- 
pand and contract sufficiently to break its bond with the lath behind it. 
Kno-Burn expands and contracts with the plaster. | Ask your architect. 

**Practical Homebuilding,’’ our new booklet, covers all this— 
and a great deal more—in detail. It contains house plans, com- 


parative costs, numerous photographs and a wealth of building 
information that solves the very problems that are puzzling you. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 709 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


970 Old Colony Building Chicago, U.S.A. 
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THE FAMOUS TABLE-BED 
TWO NECESSITIES IN ONE 
FROM FACTORY TO HOME 


The most perfectly constructed and comfortable concealed bed on the market — 
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of cabinet workmanship. Artistically designed as a Library Table and all that 
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— PARLOR or OUTDOOR SLEEPING . . 
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TO PERFECT CONSTRUCTION and PRACTICABILITY 
Write for handsome 4-color booklet and prices. YOU WILL 
NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. 


FINNEY-ENNIS COMPANY, 332 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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and was in good humor for the rest of the 
test. This man failed to pass enough tests 
and was classed as defective. 

“IT have three sisters, Ann, Mary, and 
myself; what’s absurd in that?” This puz- 
zled a number for some seconds. 

“There was a slight railroad accident— 
only forty-eight got killed. What’s absurd 
in that?” 

“They shouldn’t ’a’ been on that there 
train,’’ one answered. 


There is a deal of grim humor in asking 
men who have been fettered by ignorance 
and then buffeted by Fate what absurdity 
is. Had they the wit to see life more 
clearly they might long ago have come to 
the conclusion that absurdity was simply 
the name for life itself. One of the most 
interesting tests was that of the vocabulary. 
The men were asked to say words, any 
words, continuously for three minutes, the 
idea being to discover the things that occu- 
pied their minds and also their educational 
condition. When one considers that the 
total vocabulary of most of these men does 
not run above two hundred words, it can 
readily be seen how illuminating this test 
may be. In every case the examiner dis- 
covered far more of the man’s life and con- 
dition than could have possibly been learned 
through direct questions. We read on: 


One man—he was  asthmatic—com- 
plained that he was very nervous, and had 
to be coaxed every twenty seconds. 
“Shillings, pence, half, price, sale, shop 
...” he went on haltingly and breathing 
hard. He repeated the word “shillings” 
several times. 

“‘You’re an Englishman, aren’t you?” 
‘*Yes, miss.” 

‘*Have you been here long?”’ 

“No, miss. Two years. I wasn’t un- 
employed there. I had a little shop and 
did fine. But you see, my wife, you see, 
she went off. You see, everything got in a 
poor way. Came here. Can’t do much.” 
With his weak, blue eyes, pale, little face, 
and straw hair he looked it. 

One man, a tall, husky, brown-faced 
man, with an incongruously wild voice, gave 
the names of a lot of parts of speech: ‘‘ Par- 
ticiple, adverbs, preposition.” 

“You must have gone to school long.” 

“Yes, I went to high school.” 

‘*Well, go on.” 

‘*School, Boston, bay, harbor, American, 
federation, labor.” 

‘““What do you know about the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor?’’ 

‘“‘T belong to it. I carry a card. Out of 
work because the bay’s frozen.” 

‘What union?” 

“‘Longshoreman. No, I ain’t none of 
those I. W. W.’s.” 

“Don’t you like the I. W. W.?” 

“You betcher. I scrapped with them. I 
was in the militia in the Lawrence strike. 
I seen enough of them there. Bunch of 
foreigners.” 

This American was the last man to be 
tested and the investigator left him at the 
door. She wondered how the A. F. of L. 
was better than the I. W. W. for this man 
as she went toward the elevator. 

The elevator man came to the floor and 








as the door was opening she felt herself 
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gript about the shoulders and turned 
around. She saw an attendant who smiled 
at her. 

“Don’t look that way, please,’”’ he said 
sharply. 

Then behind her she heard the patter of 
the bare feet of the men. They were in 
their nightgowns and were going to the 
sleep which the city gave them. 





ANOTHER CIVIL WAR GENERAL 
GONE 


HEN Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, almost 

the last of the corps commanders 
of the Civil War period, died in his New 
York home the other day, a long life of 
storm and controversy was ended. From 
those early days in Washington, when he 
was tried for murder and, through the 
earnest offices of Buchanan, was acquitted 
on the “unwritten-law” plea, to the last 
lean days of rancor and misunderstanding 
in petty family matters, General Sickles 
seemed continually to be beaten upon and 
buffeted by every adverse wind that blew. 
His career in the Civil War was the 
climatic period in his life, tho even this 
glory was slashed by the criticism of those 
who found serious fault with his actions on 
the field of Gettysburg. Summing up the 
ten years of his service in the Army, the 
Baltimore News says of the General: 


When the Civil War began he was in 
Congress from New York as a Democrat 
and had not voted for Lincoln, but he went 
to the President and offered his services. 
He was a major in the National Guard 
at the time he went to England as Secre- 
tary of Legation under Buchanan. 

He. raised five regiments. The ex- 
penses of recruiting and drilling he paid 
himself. The five regiments were called 
the Excelsior Brigade. Lincoln prevailed 
upon him to take command of it as senior 
colonel. In September of 1861, the 
President made him a brigadier-general. 

He succeeded Hooker in the com- 
mand of a division of the Third Army 
Corps and led the division in the bat- 
tles of Antietam and Fredericksburg. 
In November of 1862, he was made a 
major-general of volunteers and had 
command of the Third Corps at Chan- 
cellorsville. 

Having defeated the Union Army 
there, General Lee set forth on his de- 
termined march to the North. General 
Meade had succeeded Hooker, and Gen- 
eral Sickles’s corps was ordered to Emmits- 
burg. After the first day’s fighting at 
Gettysburg General Howard called for 
help and Sickles was put in command of 
the Union left. 

Sickles and Longstreet were colos- 
sal figures among the corps commanders 
at the battle of Gettysburg. On the 
Northern side Sickles was criticized be- 
cause of his advance on the second day 
and the consequent slaughter of his Third 
Corps. On the Southern side, Longstreet 
has been blamed for virtually losing the 
battle because of lack of promptitude. 
The partizans of the two generals have 

(Continued on page 1207) 
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The Detroit Electric Special is a 
thoroughly sensible car in every way. 
It is moderate in first cost—in fact, the 
lowest priced high-grade electric ever 
puton the market, Light weight and 
perfect balance make it an excellent 
hill-climber and economical in battery 
and tire cost under all conditions of use. 
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This car has Detroit Electric quality 
in-built all the way through. In design 
and construction, in mechanical 
features and refinements, in b.auty and 
luxury of appointments, this model 
measures up to the exacting Detroit 
Electric Standard. 
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_ Sixteen optional trimmings are of- 
fered, hand-buffed leathers, broad- 
cloths and imported whipcords. 
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The Detroit Electric Special 


A Common-Sense Electric Car 
$2550 


ee the Detroit Electric Special we have brought out 
the most common-sense electric car ever made—from 
the af ay tag of general satisfaction, service and econ- 
e hands of the average owner. 

has never before been offered at such ‘a price—$2550. 


Such value 


This new Detroit Electric Special 
(Model 43) is so designed that it can 
accommodate four adults comfortably, 
with clear vision in every direction 
for the operator. 

It is equipped with our 40-cell, 13-plate 
guaranteed lead battery (washing unneces- 
sary); large tires, either cushion or pneu- 
matic, our standard full aluminum body, 
aluminum roof, aluminum fenders; powerful 
Detroit Electric motor; our well known 
direct shaft drive (chainless) ; two distinct 
braking systems with automatic cut-out 
switch in connection with foot brake pedal. 


This car is ideally simple to handle 
and absolutely safe in operation. 


Write us for special information on 
this model or call at our nearest 
dealer’s for demonstration. 
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Model 43—$2550 
Tire Equipment; Goodrich Cord 
Pneumatic or Mots Cushion 
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Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Builders of the Detroit Electric 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electric Pleasure Vehicles 


With Bevel Gear Axle 


" Rear seatdrive . . $2550 








“Front seat drive . . 2800 
With Worm Gear Axle 
Gentleman's Roadster $2500 
4-passenger Brougham 
Rearseatdrive . . 2850 


? Detroit Duplex Drive 3000 
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Hupmobile 


The car of Tre American Family 


.) 


OA a = 


U. S. Prices—Touring Car or Roadster, with Canadian Prices Touring Car or Roadster, with 

BE hg $1050. With electric starting ‘and ie regular equipment, $1200. electric starting and 

Sumeumaaly rims, ~ ‘anne tires and tire carrier, $1200. li , ounta tablerims, a mange 9 and tire car- 
Prices f. o. b. Detroit rier, $1380 Prices f. o. b. Windsor, On‘ 








Mark This: 





It is a matter of common knowledge that a Hupmobile sold at “second hand” commands a price 


above the market average. 
It always has commanded a higher price—ever since the first Hupmobiles were built. 
Why do you suppose this is? 


The best measure of value for any product is what a second man is willing to pay for it, after the 
first man has used it. 


What the second man pays for the Hupmobile represents what he and thousands of others think about 
the value of the car. 


“Used” Hups 25% to 40% More 


Every extra dollar he is willing to pay testifies that he thinks the Hupmobile is just that much better 
than some other car. 


Now, American buyers don’t go on fooling themselves, year after year. 


If thousands of people think the Hupmobile is worth more, you can bank upon it—it is worth more, 
first hand and second hand. 


It’s worth more at second hand because it hasn’t deteriorated. 
And it hasn’t deteriorated because of what’s in it and the way it is built. 


And the stuff that’s in it “stands up” because it’s the best money can buy—thc best steel, the best 
aluminum, the best bearings, the best rear axle, and so on. 


When you buy this new Hupmobile you're not indulging in an extravagance, but making an investment. 


After you’ve had a world of service and pleasure out of it, the value will still be there—a real, 
monetary, cashable value. 


And, incidentally, while you’re enjoying the Hupmobile—it will cost you less to run. 
Go to your Hupmobile dealer and let him tell you a host of things we can only hint at here. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1243 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 1205) 


claimed that the two fought the crucial 
period of the battle. The bitterest charge 
against Sickles was that by his rashness 
and desire to win political glory he disar- 
ranged * Meade’s plans and came near 
causing the loss of Gettysburg. 

General Sickles was wounded in the 
second day’s fight, his leg was ampu- 
tated and he was carried to Baltimore. 

He was not mustered out of the volun- 
teer service until 1868. In 1869 he was 
placed on the retired list by President 
Grant with the full rank of a major-general. 
He had the brevet rank of major-general. 


General Sickles would have been eighty- 
nine in October. For a decade, says the 
Springfield Republican, he was a fighter 
by profession, but for the whole of his 
life he was a fighter by nature. His na- 
tive city, New York, should be eternally 
grateful for that fighting spirit of his, for 
it was he, among others, who fought for 
and secured for the city its great Central 
Park, back in the fifties, and so gave to the 
growing millions a constant breathing- 
space amid the suffocating masses of the 
sky-serapers. It was about this time that 
the General began his military life as major 
of the 12th Regiment of the New York 
militia. From then on his life was more and 
more rapid and turbulent. The writer in 
The Republican continues the story in 
detail: 


Before he was 32 years old, Major Sickles 
had served as Secretary of Legation at 
London under Minister James Buchanan; 
he had won a State senatorship through a 
bitter campaign; and he was seated in the 
Thirty-fifth Congress at Washington. It 
was at this time that an event occurred 
which became the sensation of the day. 
Sickles had begun his second term as Con- 
gressman in 1859 when the national 
capital was stirred by the news that the 
young Representative from New York had 
shot and killed Philip Barton Key, the 
United States district attorney for the 
District of Columbia. Sickles declared 
that Key had misled Mrs. Sickles, who 
was Therese Bagioli, daughter of an Ital- 
ian music-teacher. The trial lasted twenty 
days, ending in the acquittal of Sickles on 
the ground of ‘unwritten law.”” He then 
took his wife back. ‘I am not aware of 
any statute or code of morals,” said 
Sickles to his critics, “‘which makes it in- 
famous to forgive a woman. I can now 
see, in the almost universal denunciation 
with which she is followed to my thresh- 
old, the misery and peril from which I 
have rescued the mother of my daughter. 
I shall strive to prove to all that an erring 
wife and mother may be forgiven and 
redeemed.” Mrs. Sickles died a crusht 
woman a few years later. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
young fighting politician, then 36 years 
old, went to Lincoln to offer his ser- 
vices. “*You have been a leader in New 
York Democratic politics,” said the Pres- 
ident. “If you kept your end up at that 
game, surely you'll do to take command 
of men in the field. Raise your regiments 
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and you shall be brigadier-general in 
command.” 

Sickles raised the famous Excelsior 
Brigade in New York, taking command 
of one of its regiments as colonel. Lin- 
coln kept his word, and in 1861 raised 
him to brigadier-general. 

After the war his fighting spirit led 
him into the regular army, and he be- 
came, first, brigadier and then major-gen- 
eral. He continued active service until 
1869, when he was appointed minister 
to Spain by President Grant. At the 
court of Spain, Sickles’s vigorous person- 
ality made him a dominant figure. Four 
years of diplomacy brought him the epi- 
thet of “The Yankee King of Spain.” 
There he contracted his second marriage 
with the beautiful and distinguished Se- 
fiorita Creagh. This romance was fol- 
lowed by estrangement, which was to last 
more than a quarter century. In addi- 
tion to this domestic trouble, came his in- 
terference in the marriage plans of his 
daughter to a penniless Spanish noble- 
man. Father and daughter separated in 
bitterness, the latter to return to the United 
States to die without reconciliation. 

Returning alone to New York, General 
Sickles again entered politics. He served 
as sheriff of New York, and at 67 he was 
reelected to Congress. General Sickles 
faced bankruptcy proceedings in his last 
years, tho he had early in life received a 
large share of his father’s $3,000,000 es- 
tate, but his estranged wife and son came 
to his aid on several occasions. His last 
days were spent at 23 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, surrounded by war relics and at- 
tended by his negro servant. There Mrs. 
Sickles went to him in his final illness and 
was at his bedside at the end. The Gen- 
eral was so irresponsible and cantankerous 
during the later years of his life that the 
charitable explanation must be an un- 
balanced mind. 

Mrs. Sickles, who had been estranged 
from her husband for more than 25 years, 
went to the General’s house on May 2, 
when she was informed he was dying, and 
took charge of the arrangements for his 
care. She remained near his side through 
the night and watched by him until his 
death. The final reconciliation was brought 
about, largely through the efforts of their 
son, nton, it is understood, the General 
recenfly having made advances to his wife 
when assured by Stanton that they would 
be met half-way. 


General Sickles’s strategy during the 
battle of Gettysburg has always been a 
moot point among those who know the 
intimate history of the war. On two 
counts is he criticized: first, for his dis- 
obedience, if such it was, of Meade’s 
orders; and, secondly, for the maneuver 
which he executed. In a large three- 
volume work published by the State of 
New York and entitled ‘“‘New York at 
Gettysburg,” both points are explained in 
Sickles’s favor. It is there shown that his 
move on the second day of battle was 
meant to prevent Longstreet from crum- 
pling up bit by bit the left of the Union line, 
and that this move was directly responsi- 
ble for the Confederate defeat. It should 


be said perhaps that General Sickles was 





All the Sunshine 


of Summer 


may be found in this de- 
licious, wholesome, nour- 
ishing combination — the 
choicest product of North- 
ern fields and the most 
luscious fruit of the Amer- 
ican garden— 


Shredded Wheat 


and Strawberries 


an ideal dish fot the warm days when 
the body. craves relief from heavy 
foods. All the body-building elements 
in the whole wheat grain, steam- 
cooked, shredded and baked in crisp, 
golden-brown “little loaves.” ‘The 
only cereal breakfast food that com- 
bines naturally and deliciously with 
fruits, fresh or preserved. An easy 
solution of “the servant problem” as 
well as the problem of “‘the high cost 
of living.” 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 
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Rowboat Motor 
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Noiseless 
underwater 
exhaust. 
Disappear- 
ing crank 
handle. 
Self - locking tiller 
device. A real rud- 
der. Propeller pro- 
tected thoroughly 
against injury from 
hitting obstructions 
and against clog- 
ging with weeds. 


$50 


Net, Direct to You 


For $50—direct to you—you now get 
the same motor, identical in every respect, 
that we have been selling for $70. 

You can see how it is. If you were to 
buy your eggs direct from the farmer 
you'd get them much cheaper than you do 
from the grocer, wouldn’t you? 

We, the manufacturers, are selling this 
$70 motor direct to you, the purchaser, 
and giving you the benefit of the $20 
Dealer’s profit. 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 

The Speedaway is now furnished with 
built-in magneto at $59. At this price it 
is an even more liberal offer than the 
standard motor at $50. 


This is the most unusual boat motor 
offer ever made. Take advantage of it! Write 
for our Engineering Specifications and let us 
show you the points which make the Speedaway 
one of the best of the $70 motors—and then 
send in your order for that same motor for $50. 


Speedaway Boat Motor Co. 
162 Chicago Street Freeport, Ill. 




















20 Days’ Trial on Your Motor 
A Remarkable Device! 


The McCormick 
Power Plug 
Replaces the spark plug 


Transforms the ordinary energy from 
battery or magneto intoa flood of high 
frequency sparks. By instantaneous 
and complete combustion it maintains 
full power strokes in the engine. 
Solid surface electrodes do away with 
burning, displacement or adjustment 
of wire points. Thousands of enthusi- 
astic users. will ou. 

Wewill send youaset byinsured ces este 20days’ 
trial on your machine. Asa bookkee sooty youcan 
send us a check or money order at t $2. et for each Power 
Plug and we wil/ send it back if you are not in every 
way satisfied, State thread; e and model of car. 


MeCORMICK MFG. CO. 
206 McCormick Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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one of the committee that published this 
history. The explanation given was a 
plausible one, but the other side, as 
quoted in the following from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, is no less so: 


General Sickles was thrice ordered to 
prolong his left to Little Round Top to 
take the place of troops shifted to the right 
of the line. Having partially complied 
with this order, he was dissatisfied with his 
position and sent word to General Meade, 
who sent General Hunt to look over the 
situation. Sickles desired to move his 
left out to the Peach Orchard, but Hunt 
advised against it unless Meade concurred. 

As is well known, Sickles at once moved 
his left forward so as to get possession of 
higher ground and a good position for his 
left flank, only to find himself in worse 
position than ever. Meade had allowed 
Sickles a certain amount of discretion, 
which did not amount to his changing his 
entire position. When Meade arrived, on 
hearing of the move, he was furious, but 
it was too late to retire on the original line 
selected, as Longstreet’s attack was already 
opened. Thereafter Meade fought the most 
notable tactical battle in the history of this 
continent, and after severe losses Sickles’s 
corps finally bivouacked where it should 
have been before noon. Only the loss of 
Sickles’s leg kept him from a court martial. 

All that ean possibly be said for Sickles is 
that he might have misunderstood a thrice- 
repeated order, that he might have over- 
estimated the discretion allowed him, and, 
what is more important, the known in- 
subordination in the Army of the Potomac, 
due to constant defeat, political intrigue, 
and dissatisfaction with Hooker, had ex- 
isted so long as to make the corps com- 
manders less regardful of orders than 
should have been the case. Even these 
excuses are feeble compared with the dis- 
obedience of orders which were as positive 
as possible. Apparently Sickles did not 
understand that at last the Army of the 
Potomac had a master mind to guide it. 

A larger controversy involves the value 
of Sickles’s forward move, regardless of 
orders. Longstreet insists that it alone 
saved the Federal Army from total defeat. 
but he is not a wholly disinterested witness, 
having controversies of his own to wage. 
What seems probable is that when Long- 
street had reached the extreme south on 
the second day, and, if Sickles had been in 
his proper position, found no place to attack 
with safety or hope of success, he might have 
stopt operations and a new plan of battle 
might have been arranged, such as trans- 
ferring the army south, as he had already 
advised Lee. Longstreet held on the 
morning of the third day the position 
he should have been able to take un- 
molested on the afternoon of the second, 
but he refused to attack, and so Pickett 
bucked the center. 

Any argument as to what might have 
happened is academic. Sickles disobeyed 
orders, and if he did not understand them 
he was unfit to command a corps. Meade 
won the victory in spite of Sickles’s error, 
and not because of it. 


If the General was to blame, the pun- 
ishment has been meted to him since then 
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Auto Brush 





lg GA 





Fountain 


For automobile owners, and li men wh 
demand quick, easy and cihaiuuh Gpevdhenninn 
results with none of the drudgery, fuss an 


Instantly attached to any ordinary hose nozzle 
—it provides a forceful brush-like spray ond 


Reg 


It will wash any car, truck, » coach 
or motorcycle in less than a ae the hs 


acetanery 30 aa to water. me is 
simple, Soin rn get out of order, is 
heavily plated, will outlast a hundred sponges. 


If you cannot obtain 8. 
TAIN AUTO BRUS. 
Sundry, Auto Supply or Hardware Deal- 
er—sendushisname 
and we willsee that 
you are Grif sou 
promptly. A see 
prefer, send $3.00 
any pir ys 4 
form (50c extra in 
Canada), and brush 
will be shipped di- 
rect, charges pre- 
id. Descriptive 
iterature free on a, | 
request. h 


Sanitax BrushCo.,2372 S.W be Ave.,Chicago 


Auto Supply cael Hardware Dealers are urged 
to write at once for Prices and Terms on this new- 
est automobile accessory. It sells on sight. 














Indeed, in the opinion of the New York | 
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in the general trend his life has taken. | 
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* All Round 
the Car 


HE man who found non-skids a 
winter necessity realizes his 
need, also, of their firm hold on 

the slippery roads of the spring rainy 

season—a hold of ample security with- 
out artificial aid. 


Firestone Non-Skids are more than a pat- 
tern on the tread. The big, buoyant letters 
of rubber not only are good to look at—but 
they are made scientifically to prevent skid in 
any direction. Their very massiveness and design 
inspire confidence and faith in the car shod with 
Firestones. 


This added volume of rubber in the Firestone tread 
is as valuable for the underlying strength it indicates as 


for the safety it assures. For nothing but a powerful body could sustain 
the bulk of the Non-Skid tread, 


This is your assurance of 


Most Miles per Dollar 


—on Firestones in every season. More comfort and car protection, due to the deeper, livelier tread, 
are added advantages. Specify them for the new car—or purchase them from any leading dealer. 


; THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Red Inner Tubes bein Lassaeet thideliex the oxktan thes” 





By a new, improved process, Firestone specialists have produced ° °,¢ 
an inner tube that sets LS: far ay standard of long wear and Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 
active service. Pure ru , ro) yer by layer, built into an . . . 
extra thick wall and cured into an armor-plate of elastic density Pneumatic eg ~— Be ag eg Electric Tires, 
and strength—this is the Firestone Red Inner Tube. Insist upon it. ires, Vy iret, Fire 








ires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 
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— NOW—make sure of the luxury of 
— anywhere, all the time, with Temco 
Sh Absorbers, designed and built specially 
for Ford cars only.. Only $3.75 each—$15 for the 

full set of four—and og have tire protection, engine protec. 
tion, car ee that actually save the cost in cash many 
times over. And ail the comfort and luxury besides. 


The old pitching and side jerking is a thing of the past. Car holds the 
road. Temco Shock Absorbers give a gentle up and down swing on the 
roughest debeaere up all the sharp jars of paved streets—make your car 
tide with ant sensation of a large launch. You rest in your car. 


Stiffness Vanishes 


Temco Shock Absorbers give your car great flexibility—actually help 
the steering mechanism—reduce friction between the motor and the run- 

= ning gear—preserve the alignment—save repair and upkeep 
expense—keep your car in better condition, = giving you the 
most use and the most pleasure—add to the sales value of 
your car, 


All the claims we here make for Temco Shock Absorbers are 
actual—proved by daily service upon thousands of Ford cars. We will 
refer you to these owners all parts of the country. We back every set 
_ with our shoomte guarantee of complete satisfaction—or your money 
iately it question or argument. 


Double Spiral Vanadium 
Steel Springs 


The known quality of high-grade springs proves the standard efficiency of the Temco—long 
double coil sensitive to ‘the least jar—tough and tested quality to outlast anycar. This is anew 
element in shock absorber construction—based upon scientific mechanical principles—not the 
product of a “cold a, or experimenter. The special creation of a master designer whose 
nes has won him great reputation. No friction whatever. Design and construction covered 

original patents Sts (Sept 9 9, 1913) and —— now pending, covering double spiral spring and 
other | Smeoevenseate as here illustrated sectional cut. All infringements will be vigorously 

Observe the simplicity of mechanical construction—1load is entirely sus- 

from warranted hanger bolts, yet neither bolts nor springs touch 
surfaces of polished steel—mud proof—ice proof—dirt proof case. 


Sold Upon 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Fully pape geieamipe 














5 to any 
today for complete information, with illustrated 


The Temco Electric Motor Company 
1007 Sugar St. Leipsic, Ohio 
DEALERS: Write today for toruas and prices. 









Are You Satisfied to Remain a ‘“‘One-Language 
Man’’ —or Woman 9 Or do you realize the immense advantage possest by the 


man or woman who can talk with foreigners in the 
foreigner’s own tongue—when traveling abroad, when transacting business with foreigners, 
or when meeting them in a social way! 


Thousands of American men and women spend 
two or more years studying one of the four important 
foreign languages—German, French, Spanish, Italian— 
in a public or private school, and at the end of their 
study find themselves wholly unable to maintain a 
casual conversation on ordinary matters in the 
Soreign language ! 

If you really want to speak and understand one of 
these common foreign languages, use the ROSE N- 

THAL METHOD for private study, or organize a 
ROSENTHAL CLUB among your friends. By the 


Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry 
you can learn to converse in a new language as 
naturally and easily as a child learns to speak. Like 
the child—or like a foreigner learning English here— 
~ou learn first the more necessary and most use- 


ful words and sentences. You quickly get a mastery 
of ordinary, necessary conversation and correspondence 
in the new language you wish to USE. 

The ROSENTHAL METHOD is for BUSY 
men and women—ten minutes three times a day will 
lead within a marvelously short time to complete 
mastery of every-day business and social conversation. 
The study is a pleasure—never a task. 


If you want to learn to think and ta/k in idiomatic 
French, German, Spanish or Italian, quickly, pleasur- 
ably, and FOR PRACTICAL USE, send a postal 
for DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S Free 
booklet, ** Revolution in the Study and Teaching of 
Foreign Languages.’ Address Dept. R, 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 1208) 
World, Fate played the General a scurvy 
trick at Gettysburg, as follows: 


It is saying nothing unkind of the dead 
to express the opinion that it would have 
been better for his fame and reputation 
had he died where he fell at the close of 
that desperate second day’s grapple with 
Longstreet. The last chapters of his life 
were hardly less edifying than the first, 
and there was no hero blood to blot them 
out. 

That Sickles survived the terrible wounds 
he received can hardly be regarded, in 
the light of subsequent events, as a piece 
of good fortune. Death was not kind when 
it denied him the right to have his name 
inscribed next to that of Reynolds on the 
scroll of Gettysburg’s glorious dead. 





UNCLE SAM’S NAVAL LAUREATE 


OETRY of the sea is usually written 
by some bard who is safe on shore. 
The ‘‘spume”’ and the “‘spindrift,” and all 
that, are full of romance if they are a long 
way off, and the pitch and roll of the ship 
are more apt to fill the poet with song if he 
does his rocking in a rocking-chair. The 
men who spend their lives on shipboard 
don’t burst into poetry about it, as a usual 
thing. To them the life at sea means hard 
work, and what emotions they feel in regard 
to it might not always seem fit for song if 
put on paper. In this the sailor is like 
the plowman, whose supposed joys many 
poets have sung, but few have felt. That 
is why it is remarkable to find one man 
who has followed the sea for over a quarter 
century whose songs are nearly all of the 
sea and of the “Service.” He is Will 
Stokes, Chief Yeoman, U. 8S. N., one-time 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin; ex- 
miner, waiter, rancher, and explorer; and 
now the “Kipling of the Services” and 
the stanchest patriot in the American 
Navy. After so long service his one great 
regret is his imminent retirement; and his 
one solace is that he can then give more 
time to verse. He is a sailor and a singer 
of Service songs, but which occupation lies 
nearer to his heart it is hard to say. The 
New York Press prints an interview with 
him: 

The United States Navy has no more 
enthusiastic recruiting-officer and none 
who sings its praises higher than Chief 
Yeoman Will Stokes—and when he retires 
next year he takes his fame with him. 

For fame he has a-plenty. Probably 
he is the best-educated man in the Navy; 
he’d just as soon quote an ode of Horace 
or an epigram of Xenophon as measure 
an applicant for the man-o’-war. And sing 
the praises of a woman’s eyes! He can 
do it so well in the words and language of 
the ancients that it shows stupendous 


energy when he bursts forth in Gaelic or 
French. 





An interview with Will Stokes should 
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loved to, and I’ve written for the same 
reason, never taking the one or t’other too 
seriously. People have sometimes won- 
dered and thought that writing and serving 
in the Army or Navy were incompatible, 
but it isn’t a bit, and it certainly isn’t 
unique. There is plenty of inspiration 
and plenty of incentive, as well as an 
appreciative audience. Others have done 
it, too. 

‘‘When I retire next year it will be with 
some regrets. I loved every bit of my 
service. But when I do I suppose I will 
have more time for my reading and writing 
and have a chance to get out my poems 
in book form, as I have often been urged 
to do.” 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH NEGRO 
SECTION- HANDS 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the most 

important discoveries in America in 
the present century is the truth that fair, 
just, and kindly methods are the most 
economical and the most profitable in busi- 
ness, Like many other great discoveries, 
tho long hidden and unknown, it is, when 
revealed, essentially simple in principle 
and conclusively efficacious in application. 
Every one knew that one’s duty to one’s 
fellow man was to treat him honestly and 
fairly and do nothing to rob him of health 
or happiness, but few could see that this 
was also the most efficient way to treat him, 
especially if one wished to profit from 
his labor. The discovery, however, has 
been made, and now we have sanitary 
shops, factory lunch-rooms, rest-rooms, 
and hospitals; light, air, and wages in just 
and adequate quantities; shorter hours, 
longer vacations, and more and better 
work done. The big merchants and manu- 
facturers have demonstrated in this way 
the value of this new discovery; but they 
are not the only ones. The Outlook prints 
the story of a ‘‘section-boss’’ who tried 
out similarly the system of fairness and 
kindness. He made it work, and demon- 
strated its superiority with unskilled, un- 
trained, uneducated workmen. His men 
were ordinary day-laborers—negroes! No 
harder test could be given to the “‘fair- 
deal system.” The writer, Samuel A. 
Derieux, made up his mind, as a result of 
the difficulty he experienced with the 
customary methods, to give this new 
plan a thorough trial. As he says: 


I started out with certain fixt ideas, 
exprest in familiar catch-words: ‘‘Give a 
nigger an inch and he'll take an ell”— 
“The worse you treat him, the better he’ll 
like you”—‘“The hardest boss gets the 
most work’’—‘‘A nigger hasn’t any grati- 
tude,” ete. Imbued with these notions, I 
stormed around a day or two; then I stopt 
bluffing and followed my inclinations. 


His early determination to treat his men 
as human beings was strengthened by his 


experience with one of them, “Sippy,” 
(Continued on page 1215) 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 


_ fram Flectrcal Industries? 
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From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“But today I found | had to talk with 
=e — peg: to be put through 
quickly, | name inscribed on the 
waiting lee f big: in the morning; the 
operator told nso: ough very amiably, | 
must confess—that | would have to wait 
thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are 
reading it right) in order to be put through.” 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get a con- 
nection with Berlin is now 1% hours. Our 
business life and trade suffer considerably 
on account of this lack of telephone facili 
ties, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and 
the West, but also between other towns, 
such as Strassburg, Antwerp, etc.” 


Herr Wendel, in the German Diet. 


“I refer here to Freiberg. There the 
entire te lephone service is interrupted at 9 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 
“In the year 1913, 36 years after the dis- 


covery cf the electre- magnetic telephone, 


°" p.m. Five minutes after 9 o'clock =o — of > Avg, oxen of Wo pa 
I b le m telegraphy, one of the largest cities o r- 
it is impossible to obtain a telephone con ane Peesden, arith, baile enliten Mahakte 


tants, is without adequate telephone facili- 


ties.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 


per year to a subscriber in the United 
States and European countries 


NORWAY (based on official reports). 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as m tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 






AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 














15 POUNDS | 
Zin ONE fore 
anebege  r  aten 
Ristey 
Tent-Couch 


A tent and couch in 
one for two people, 







Jnst the thing whenyou reed an EXTRA 
BED, IdealterCamp, Yacht, Lawnor Porch, 
Strong, comfortable, light. compact, Folds 


uoneee check of cash. 


ent if you ask for st, Steinfeld Rros., 586 Bway, N.Y. 
hia money—fi for Students 


ere i weenie vem 
to cai no floor to make. 
tection : ate a | 
re) 
~ -Leay your name and address and we will mail 
yey b booklet. 


Ristey Tent-Couch Co., 2207 East Lake St., Minacapelis, Mina. 








GUARANTEED TO SUSTAIN 800 POUNDS} 
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VERY industry, every business, every trade and every home can 
be benefited in some way by the use of electricity. 

Every man or woman interested in the improvement of condi- 
tions in the business or the home should have the latest electrical informa- 
tion bearing upon that particular subject. 

Westinghouse Electric is known all over the world for its successful 
industrial applications of electricity, and it has made just as rapid strides 
in developing electricity for domestic use. 

Its publications are considered a liberal education on practical electrical subjects. 


Listed below are the publications covering the use of motors and electrical apparatus 
in a host of industries, in factories, stores, offices, churches, schools and homes. Send for 


any in which you are interested. 


Small Motors: Great time, 
labor and money savers in the 
home, office, store and shop. 
Booklet No. 4230. 
Electrie Vehicle Motors: 
Interesting and useful data 
for owners of electric pleasure 
and commercial vehicles. Booklet No. 3223. 
Polishing and Grinding 
Motors: For jewelers, opti- 
cians, dentists, hotels, ma- 
chine shops, garages and 
home. Booklet No. 4220. 
Dental Lathe: Moderate 
priced lathe, of the highest 
reliability. No. 4257. ‘ 
General Utility Motor: Unique. One motor to 
run sewing machine, polish silverware, sharpen 
knives, and has a dozen other uses. Booklet No 





Sewing Machine Motor: 
Makes play of sewing. Runs 
any family machine. Booklet 
No. 4152, 


Motor - Driven Eraser: For 
draughting rooms. Saves time and tracing cloth. 
No. 4140. 


Ventilating Outfits: pir air for offices, stores, 
theatres, ublic ldings. Full line 
described in No. 4256." 

Small Lighting Generators: One-kilowatt steam- 
driven generator. Will provide current for an arc 
or for forty 25-wattincandescentlamps. No. 3695. 


Rattery Oharging Rectifiers: For charging 
automobile storage gga Type for Electric 
Vehicle Batteries” No. 420 

Vibrating type for cputtion batteries. No. 4237. 

For telephone batteries No. 4205. 


Ozonizer: Refreshes the air, 
removes odors from bedroom, 
nursery, kitchen, smoking room, 
theatre, office, store and factory. 
No. 4242. 

Eleetrie Fans: Over 24 different 
styles and sizes for all purposes. 
No. 4268 





Instrument Sterilizers: For ae and 
dentists. Electrically heated. No. 42 
Electrie Cooking Devices: 
Including Toaster -Stoves, 
Percolators, Chafing Dishes, 
Samovars, Frying Pans, 
Milk Warmers, etc. No. 
4197. 

Electric Curling Irons: Hot when wanted. 
No soot. No fumes. No. 4265. 

Electrie Breakfast Set: Cooks 
breakfast at the table in 15 
minutes. No. 4266, 

Automobile Equipment: Elec- 
tric Starting, Lighting, and Igni- 
tion apparatus, meters, vulcan- 
izers and battery charging outfits. 

Electric Irons: For all house- 
hold and many other purposes. 

No. 4281. 

Electric Meters and How to 
Read Them: Explaining just 
what the meter measures. No. 

4032, 

Portable Meters; , every kind of electrical 
measurement. No. 1104, 

Precision Meters: - making ae mea- 
surements of greatest accuracy. No. 4 

Graphic Meters: For paves ae ae 
factory operations. No. 4 

Tailor’s Electric Irons: oe every shop use. 
No. 4190. 

Moving Picture Rectifiers: Making alternating 
current available for direct current are lamps. 
No. 4205. 

Electric Meters: Accurate instruments wy mea- 
sure current for every purpose. No. 424 

Are Lamps: Newest improvement, long Sibi 
fiuine carbon. No. 4 

Antomobile Electric Fittings : Switches, Sock- 
ets, Fuse boxes, wire, etc., for equipping auto- 
mobiles with electric lights. No, 4263. 

Switechboards: Standard eg and built to 
order for special purposcs.: No. 1 


Address Department AD 


We will be glad to furnish them free. 


Electric Radiators; Luminous 
and radiator types. No. 4197. 

Heating Pads: The modern 
successor of the hot water bottle. 
No. 4197. 

Water Heaters: Heat water in 
tanks, vats and sterilizers. No. 
4240. 

Hat Making Machinery: eee ally anh 
Saving. Easily regulated. No. 1175. 

Newspapers, Matrix Dryers : “Blectric ally 
heated. 6. 

Candy Factories: Electrically heated chocolate 
warmers. No. 2476. 

Carpenter Shop: Electrically heated glue 
cookers. No steain = = piping. Can be easily 
moved about. No. 4 


Motor Drive for Various Industries 

Publications showing the advantages and 
economies of motor drive in many industrics, 
data on the proper motors and sizes to use on the 
various machines, and other useful information, 
are now ready. In writing for these, please use 
your business letterhead, since otherwise the 
request cannot be filled. 


General—How Electric Power Helps Manufac- 

turers. 

Motor-Driven Wood Working Machinery. 

Westinghouse Electric Motors in Machine Tou! 
Service 

Electrically Operated Clay Working Plants. 

Motor-Driven Pumps. 

Irrigation by Means of Electrically Driven Pumps. 

Motor-Driven Dairy, Creamery and Ice Cream 
Machinery. 

Motor - Driven Refrigerating and Ice Making 

achinery. 

Motor-Driven Printing and (Cut- Making 
Machinery. 

Motor-Driven Laundry Machinery. 

Motor Drive in Paper Mills. 

Motor-Driven Shovels. 

Motor-Driven Equipment for Garages. 

Motor Drive .in Cotton Spinning Koons. 

Motor Drive for Worsted and Woolen Looms. 

Motor Drive in Knitting Mills. 

Motor Drive in the Silk Industry. 

Electrically Driven Pickers. 

The Illumination of Textile Mills, 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


Representatives all over the World 
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"(Continued from page 1213) 


"who, coming to him: stray and forlorn 


{n search of work, appealed to his sympa- 
thies and led him to see that these work- 
men of his were actually individuals, and 
not merely dumb and sluggish units in a 
‘“‘oang.” He was perforce kind to “Sippy,” 
and this, in a measure, pledged him to 
maintain the same attitude toward the 
rest. Naturally, his radical procedure 
got him into trouble with his own boss— 
one of the old school. He says: 


At first I had doubts as to how the 
scheme would turn out: as for the boss, he 
had none whatever. He predicted failure 
absolute, and I am satisfied would have got 
rid of me but for friends higher up. Nat- 
urally, my insubordination had gained his 
ill will. Finally, at my insistence, he was 
quietly notified by the chief engineer to 
leave me alone. For better or worse I was 
launched on my experiment of treating the 
negroes indulgently. 

In the first place, I recognized the fact 
that the negro is, as a race, sluggish; that he 
has great physical strength and endurance, 
but that to push him beyond his natural 
gait distresses him; that endurance, not 
speed or dexterity, is his strong point. 
Consequently I endeavored to keep each 
member of the gang at work all the time, 
without hurrying any of them. And to 
this end I tried to systematize the work so 
that at each stage every man would be 
employed at something. 


In his personal relations with the men 
Mr. Derieux assumed, in the first place 
that they were self-respecting individuals, 
and acted accordingly. He treated them 
as responsible creatures, trusted them and 
refused to spy on them. Nor were they 
humiliated by public abuse or criticism. 
The very last resort was the discharge-slip. 
In the eight months’ work some eight 
or nine of the men earned this medicine; 
and in each case received their discharge 
with a display of injured innocence thinly 
veiling the grinning admission that they 
had been ‘‘caught with the goods.” Other 
“labor troubles’’ are described as follows: 


There were two who left me without 
their volition or mine. One was a very 
black man, and a hard worker too, named 
John, I think. He came to me one 
Friday afternoon with a doleful face. He 
had just received a telegram, he said, to the 
effect that his brother was dying in North 
Carolina; he wanted to be at his brother’s 
bedside to comfort his last moments. Now, 
I had heard of dying, or dead, grand- 
mothers and aunts, but the brother story 
was anewone. Touched by such evidence 
of fraternal devotion in a member of a race 
not specially noted for the strength of 
— ties, I advanced his pay and let him 


yee I received notice from the office 
that badge number So-and-so (the badges 
allowed them to ride free on the cars) had 
been seen drunk on a car Friday night, and 
I was instructed to discharge him. It was 
John, who, as I supposed, was at his dying 
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brother’s bedside. Monday morning I 
reached the spot where we were to work that 
day a half-hour before time “fo begin. 
It was outside the city, and when I got 
there only John was in sight. He had 
built a fire and was toasting his hands 
(negroes love fire and will build one on the 
smallest excuse). His face bore unmis- 
takable signs of his late bereavement. 

“How did you find your brother?” I 
asked. 

“*Daid, suh—he died befo’ I got dar. 
We done laid him away—dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes.”” He ma: to control 
himself admirably during this sad recital. 

*““When did you leave town?”’ 

“Friday evenin’ at fo’ o’clock. Got 
back at five dis mornin’!” 

“Then you weren’t in the city Friday 
night?” 

““No, suh! How I gwine be here an’ in 
North Ca’lina at de same time, Cap’n?”’ 

I wrote him out a discharge-slip and 
handed it to him; he grinned broadly as I 
did so. I did not try to impress a moral on 
him; it would have destroyed the humor 
of the situation. Heleft me with a hearty, 
“‘Good-by, Cap’n,”’ and I never saw him 
again. 

The other man, named Jake, I think, 
joined the gang toward the end of a week. 
On Saturday night all the gangs were paid 
off, and the foreman went to the place of 
paying to identify his men. As Jake 
passed out with his wage, a white man who 
had been standing aside from the line 
grabbed him, jammed a pistol to his face, 
put handcuffs on him, and led him away. 
“‘Good-by,”’ cried he, gaily. “‘Dey got 
me.” And they had him for a fact. He 
had killed a policeman in another city and 
fled red-handed to our gang. He never 


» | came back. 


Very different is the story of Gus, but 
just as human. Gus belonged to the 
class of those who combine the superlatives 
of faithfulness and worthlessness. He is 
described thus: 


He was a small negro, very black, with 
scars on his cheek-bones from many a 
razor duel. He had been raised in the 
city, and had traveled all the gaits: as a 
waiter in a restaurant, then in a hotel, then 
as a Pullman porter. But, sad decline! he 
had sunk from this eminence to an all- 
round sport of low order, a crap-shooter 
of note, a police-court habitué, a prize- 
fighter, and now—a day-laborer. And 
drink, I heard (Gus was reticent), had 
brought him low. 

He was so worldly-wise, so patient, so 
weary of the Vanity Fair of this world! 
He never talked of his lurid career; I got 
that from others; and this reticence gave 
Gus the halo, which he undoubtedly had; 
of mystery and romance. He was usually 
very ragged; but even in his rags he had a 
manner that told that he had not always 
been thus. Some of the elegancies of his 
former life still hung about him; while 
others smoked pipes and ‘“‘chawed,’’ Gus 
smoked ready-made cigarets, and did not 
**chaw.” 

Again and again I resolved to discharge 
him; every time my resolution failed in tie 
presence of his apparent doglike devotion 
and humility. I used him as a target for 


some of my supprest thunder, too, for Gus’ 


didn’t care; it didn’t wound his feelings— 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America’ 

leading diamond importers, and 

save to 40 per cent on retail 

jewelers’ prices 
For over 36 years the house of Jason Weiler & Son 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond im- 
po concerns in America selling to jewelers. How- 
ever, a large business is done direct by mail with 
customers at ipperting prices! Here are 
ree diamond offers—direct to you by mail— 

which clearly demonstrate our position to name prices 
on diamonds that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser— 
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he understood. Then, too, the others 
seemed to make allowance for him, and his 
example was not particularly demoralizing. 
I needed some one to send on errands; I used 
Gus for that. Also I didn’t overpay him. 
So he stuck to me to the end; nay, he 
stuck after others failed. It happened this 
way: Some outsider had insinuated himself 
among the men, worked up a sort of organi- 
zation, and induced them to strike for cer- 
tain rights—mainly the privilege of riding 
on their badges at other hours than those 
devoted to toil. One afternoon my sub- 
foreman, Joe, informed me of their decision. 
I went to the office, where I found the strike 
was general, and was instructed to find out 
which ones were in the walking-out con- 
spiracy and let them off. They would 
come back, I was assured. 

That afternoon I drew up my men and 
made them a speech. Then I told all who 
intended to leave to step up on the curb, all 
who intended to stay to remain in the street. 
At the word every man stept on the curb 
but Gus. I think he was the only man, out 
of several hundred employed on all the 
gangs, who did not join the movement. 

I looked at him; he did not assume a 
heroic pose, appropriate to this demonstra- 
tion of his moral courage. On the con- 
trary, the same weary nonchalance that 
characterized him in his work remained 
with him in this dramatic moment. 
“Gus,” I said, ‘‘I hoped you would go; I 
hoped the others would stay; and here 
you are, and there they are. Reconsider, 
Gus.” 

“T’m gwine stick to you, Cap’n,”’ he said, 
without emotion and with a barely per- 
ceptible grin. 

They came back in a few days, all of 
them, and went to work as before. I 
eould never think again of firing Gus. 


The writer sums up the results of his 
experiment in the statement that his gang 
did fully as much work as any other, and 
that, in addition, they did it well, without 
friction, and seemed actually to take pride 
in the way it was done. The competitive 
spirit was not forced into their work; of 
their own accord they came around at the 
end of each week to find how the work 
had gone, and how they compared with the 











other gangs. Further: 


That they responded to this interest I 
took in them I had many occasions of 
knowing. Once, when my brother was 
desperately ill at a hospital, they found it 
out, came to me in a body, and promised 
that if I went and stayed with him the work 
would not suffer. Again, one Saturday 
night after they had been paid off Joe 
brought me a box of cigars, a present from 
the gang; he said. I remonstrated; I told 
him I did not want to be under obligations, 
that there were some lazy fellows I might 
have to. get rid of. He declared they 
understood that, and that the present did 
not bind me to keep them. After that I 
received a box every Saturday night, and I 
never discharged another man nor had 
occasion to do so. 

Sometimes when they were all in the 
ditch they would sing. Who that has 
heard them can forget their songs of toil 
or think lightly of them? Those wailing, 
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nearly drive you distracted? A short va- 
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monotonous melodies are true folk-songs, 
crude expressions, but eloquent of the 
weariness of labor. The minstrel show has 
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never given any true conception of these 
songs. There is a strain, however, in 
Dvorak’s ‘New World Symphony” which 
does. They sing when the sun is beam- 
ing down on them, but not when chill 
weather comes. They are children of the 
sun, not of cold and ice. Human beings 
they are, very much like you and me, only 
with a little more of the child to hold in 
check, more of the brute. They have 
fidelity, gratitude, good humor, kindliness. 
They have human souls, even as you and I. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Worth Keeping.—Mavup—“ You seem 
to like Jack’s attentions. Why-don’t you 
marry him?” 

Marre—‘ Because I like his attentions.” 
—Boston Transcript. 








Worse Yet.—"‘ Don’t you dislike a man 
who assumes to know-more than his official 
associates? ’’ asked one statesman. 

“Yes,” replied the other. ‘‘ Particu- 


larly if he makes good.”—Washington Star. 





Shy with Strangers.—Mistress—‘ Of 
course, I don’t wish to put any obstacles 
in the way of your getting married, but I 
wish it were possible to postpone it until I 
get another maid.” 

Mary Ann—‘“ Well, mum, I ’ardly 
think I know ’im well enough to arsk ’im 
to put it off.” —Ti-Bits. 





Deplorable.—The truth of the saying, 
“Where Art is long Cash is short,’’ was 
evidenced by the appearance of the follow- 
ing editorial recently in the columns of a 
small Western newspaper: 

‘“‘ Burglars entered our house last night. 
To the everlasting shame of the com- 
munity, for whose welfare we have labored, 
be it said, they got nothing.” —Harper’s. 





Bright Child.—One day Barrymore, the 
actor, was walking in the street when 
Sidney Rosenfeld, the playwright, rushed 
up to him all excitement. 

“Oh, Maurice,” he wailed, “ have you 
heard of my misfortunes? ” 

‘* No; is there illness in your family? ” 

“Not that,” said Rosenfeld, “ but 
almost as bad. My little boy, five years 
of age, got hold of my new play and tore 
it to tatters.” 


“T didn’t know the child could read,” | 


said Barrymore—and continued his walk. 
—Argonaut. 





Why She Wept.—Apropos of the numer- 
ous influential malefactors whose prison 
terms are either annulled or cut down to 
nearly nothing, Mayor Brand Whitlock, of 
Toledo, said a short while ago: 

“Ts it a good thing for the public to let 
these men out so soon? 

“‘ T was sympathizing one afternoon with 
a poor woman whose husband had just been 
sent to jail. She was weeping bitterly, and 
I said to her: 

“*Now, don’t take it so hard. Two 
years is a long sentence, I know; but he 
may not have to serve it all. Convicts 
who behave themselves oftentimes get out 
months before their appointed time.’ 

“*That’s just it,’ she replied, still 
sobbing. ‘ Henry can be an angel when 
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together with exquisite Colonial bedroom pieces to match—all 
perfect examples of Cowan Cabinet Work, hand constructed, 
in selected figured mahogany—are now offered to lovers of fine 
furniture at prices that would make one doubtful of the gen- 
uineness of the pieces if they were not authenticated by 
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This Colonial set is a perfect example of Cowan Cabinet Work, with the 
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famous. The present prices are made possible only by increased factory 
efficiency and the manufacture of larger quantities to meet the constantly 
growing demand. Do not fail to see this Cowan Colonial set of seven pieces, 
offered completely or singly, at your dealers. We shall be glad to give you 
the name of the Cowan dealer nearest you, and send you plate reproductions 
. and prices. of the complete set. 
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Rest a while! 

FISH A WHILE! 
In the busiest times, often there are three or four days’ “‘lull” 
which give you an opportunity to go off ona short fishing trip. 
Nothing so rests the nerves and relaxes the whole ‘“‘business 
strain’ as fishing—easy going, interesting, exciting, exhilarating. 
It’s trolling time. The trout and salmon and bass and pickerel are hungry. 





Now is a good time to get out your fishing kit and check off what 
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Each “BRISTOL” is guaranteed for three years. 

There are several ‘‘BRISTOLS”’ excellent for trolling. No. 85, for instance, an adjust- 
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The Hookworm. 


Buttons and hooks, buttons and hooks, 
When a man’s married, you'll know by 


his looks. 
—Judge. 


He Understood. — Crepitror — “ You 
couldn’t go around in your fine automobile 
if you paid your debts.” 

Destor—“ That’s so! I’m glad you 
look at it in the same light that I do.”— 
Boston Transcript. 








No Hope.—George, who lives in London, 
happened to meet the vicar of his native 
parish the other day, and eagerly asked 
after some of his old acquaintances. 
“And old Mr. Jones?” he asked. 
** Have you seen him lately? ” 

The vicar shook his head. ‘I shall never 
see him again,” he answered, slowly. 
‘Mr. Jones has gone to heaven.’’—Tit-Bits. 





Their Busy Day.—Vistror—‘ Nothing 
— on the campus, I see. Vacation is 
on ” 

Stupent—“ Not much. The crew has 
gone to Billowpoint, the baseball team is 
on the Southern trip, the track squad is 
trimming everything in the West, and 
90 per cent. of our faculty is attending 
scientific conventions abroad—the highest 
percentage of any American university.” — 
Puck. 





Unnatural.—The detective had con- 
gratulated the, housewife for bringing 
about the arrest of a noted sneak-thief. 

** Oh, I knew he was a crook the minute 
he opened his mouth,” she _ replied, 
smnilingly. 

“* How did you spot him so quickly? ” 
“Why, he told me the gas company 
had sent him to examine our meter and 
see if we were not entitled to a rebate.” — 
Tit-Bits. 





Sizing up Louis.—There recently came 
to a fashionable shoe-shop in Chicago a 
daughter of a man whose wealth has been 
acquired within very recent years. The 
young woman was disposed to patronize 
the clerk, and rejected a number of “‘ classy”’ 
slippers he produced for her approval. 
Finally she said: 

‘“* I think, perhaps, I shall take these two 
pairs. But Louis XV. heels are too high 
for me. Give me a size lower—or, stay— 
perhaps Louis XIII. will be high enough.” 
—RHarper’s. 





Ladylike.—Gladys’s mother was enter- 
taining visitors, when suddenly the door 
was flung open and in burst Gladys like the 
proverbial whirlwind. 

“My dear child,”’ said the mother, re- 
bukingly, ‘‘ I never heard such a noise as 
you made coming down-stairs. Now go 
right back and come down-stairs properly.” 

Gladys retired, and a few moments later 
reentered the room. — 

“‘ Did you hear me come down that time, 
mama?’ she asked. 

“No, dear,” replied the mother. ‘“ Now, 
why can’t you always behave like that? 
You came down-stairs like a lady. then.” 

“Yes, mama,” said Gladys dutifully, 
“I slid down the banisters.”—Ladies’ Home 
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From the Argentine.—Hz—‘“ What do you 
think about introducing this mediation?’’ 

Sue—‘“Is that the newest step? ’— 
Baltimore American. 





Promised.—Tue Srrrress— You will 
soon marry a man with loads of money who 
will give you a princely allowance. Two 
dollars, please.”’ 

Ture CustomMER—“ I'll pay you out of the 
allowance. Good-by.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


No Hesitation.—During a municipal 
campaign in Chicago a politician dropt 
in one morning to see a certain grocer. 
During the conversation that took place, 
the politician asked, “‘ And I may count 
upon your support, may I not?” 

“Why, no, I am sorry to say,’’ replied 
the grocer. ‘“ The fact is, I have promised 
my support to the other candidate.” 

The politician laughed. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said he, 
“in polities, promising and: performing 
are two different things.” 

“ In that case,” said the grocer cordially, 
“T shall be glad to give you my promise, 
sir.”—Lippincott’s. 








Also Cautious.—A carpenter sent to 
make some repairs in a private house 
entered the apartment of the lady of the 
house with his apprentice and began to 
work. 

“Mary,” the lady said to her maid, ‘‘see 
that my jewel-case is locked up at once!” 

The carpenter understood. He removed 
his watch and chain from his vest in a 
significant manner and handed them to his 
apprentice. 

“ John,” said he, “‘ take these right back 
to the shop. It seems that this house 
isn’t safe.” —Harper’s. 





Did He Know?—“ But I don’t know 
you, madam,”’ the bank cashier said to the 
woman who had presented a check. 

The woman, however, instead of saying 
haughtily, ‘I do not wish your acquain- 
tance, sir,’’ merely replied, with an engaging 
smile: 

“Oh, yes, you do, I think. I’m the 
‘ red-headed old virago’ next door to you, 
whose scoundrelly little boys are always 
reaching through the fence and picking 
your flowers.” When you started for town 
this morning your wife said: ‘ Now, Henry, 
if you want a dinner fit to eat this evening 
you'll have to leave me a little money. 
I can’t keep this house on plain water and 
sixpence a day.’ ’’—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 





Kind.—“‘ These people say they were 
not a trust,” said George K. Service, the 
Denver lawyer, apropos of a convicted 
corporation. ‘‘ Well, trust or no, the out- 
side dealer got about as much justice at 
their hands as the little man got in the 
theater. 

“A big, fat man at the theater sat on 
his overcoat. Thus the little man be- 
hind him could not see at all. 

“*T can’t see anything, mister,’ said 
the little man plaintively, touching the 
big man on the shoulder. 

“‘Can’t see anything, hey?’ 

“ ‘No, sir, I can’t see a thing.’ 

“* Well, then, I'll fix you up. Just keep 
your eye on me, and laugh when I do.’” 
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shaving yourself is your ail difficulty dull blades—or 
|: sibly a poorly adjusted frame? Both of these bad Seaaia tae 
overcome - the present day perfect Gem Damaskeene Razor 

—the result of years of experiment and study—insert a Gem 
Damaskeene Blade in a Gem Damaskeene frame and shave— 
that’s all there is to it. 

GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 

with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in genuine Mo- 

rocco leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 


Ask your dealer 
to show you the 
Gem—compare it 
with others—you'll 
buy the Gem. 








One 
Dollar 
Outfit 





Gem Cutlery Co., 210-218 Eleventh Ave., New York 
















—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Lined 
Serge 


Lines our MEN y and June} fe 


pecial Tailoring Offer 


Asas May and June offer we will make to your individual measure a suit of pure, 
all-wool, Soa serge, full satin lined, at only $15. 

Just fill out the simple measurement chart below, mail it to us with aa and address; 
we will make you the suit, send it to you without one cent in advance—yo 


PAY FOR IT IF IT PLEASES YOu! 


We sell direct by mail and have hundreds of pleased customers the country over, who pronounce our $15 
suits the equal of any custom tailored suit which can be bought in the ordinary way for $25 to $30. To 
make this May and June offer especially attractive, we will include a 


Guaranteed $4.00 Satin Lining, Without Extra Charge 


ry show you value, style, fit, finish, and if upon nm you are satisfied (test it as 
to quality and wor! nship in any way you see fit) send us your check, money order or 
draft—if not, iw nag the suit to us at ourexpense. We assume all risk—trust you 
in_the sense of making this suit to your order without asking one cent in 
advance. 
Mail this Order Blank Today ! ==> 
and we will immediately make up a suit 
to your measure and forward it to you. We 
ee let down the bars to the responsi- 
ble people who read this advertisement 
—opened the way ' to secure & stylish, 
suit— an 
“irresistible bargain, so on delay. 
mail your measure today 


BERNARD, HEWITT &CO. 
Desk 85 
564-6-8 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il). 


1914 Fashion Book, coutain- 
Plain and REGULAR CUT MEDIUM PEG FULL PEG 


56 
Panes Weslenvasiied FREE | | WAIST MEASURE. 
OUTSEAM ...... nae 


Sosa 
























OOAT MEASURE: 
BE SURE TO GIVE YOUR 
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An easier way of 
dictating letters— 
a better way of 


writing them. 


Don’ t blame your stenographer because she 
writes ** border’? when you said ‘‘ order.’ 
It is the fault of the complicated and artificial 
system which takes the time of tava people 
to dictate letters. Its very complexity in- 
creases the chance for making mistakes, 


Don’t blame your stenographer because she 
cannot have your letters ready on time. She 
has to spend most of the day *‘ getting ready"” 
to write them—taking notes, or sitting idle 
at your desk, while you are interrupted by 

"phone or caller. 


Dictate to the Dictaphone and simplify 
your correspondence problem. No waiting, 
no annoying interruptions, no questions to 
disturb your train of thought. The whole 
day for your stenographer to typewrite your 
letters. 


Reach for your telephone and call up the 
Dictaphone. .Ask for a demonstration on 
your own work. If you don’t find that name 
in the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


(Columbia Graphophone Company) 
(Sele Distributors) 


Suite 1507, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere 
“* Your Day’s Work ’—a book we should like te send you 


Official be my ed Machine _ 
of the Panama Pacific I 








| and industrial stocks in what are known as 
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Safety and 6% 


Seas TES seeking safety of their 
funds, together with an attrac- 
tive interest return, should 
carefully i investigate the merits 
of the first mortgage 6% bonds 
we own and offer. 
Their soundness is indicated by the 
fact that no one has ever suffered loss 


on any security purchased of this 
House, founded 32 years ago. 
Write for The Investors’ Maga- 
zime, Our moni 


pear eed i yA 


pt STRAUS & CO, 
E> BONDB 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 








FURTHER GROWTH IN THE ODD- 
LOT. BUSINESS 


INCE the panic of 1907 there has been 
what practically amounts to a steady 
increase in buying and selling railway 


odd lots, that is, in lots of fewer than one 
hundred shares. Perhaps a majority of 
such sales are in lots of ten shares, but 
many are in lots of five, and not a few 
in still smaller amounts. During the 
panic of 1907 it was estimated that more 
than $10,000,000 was invested by the pub- 
lic in small lots. Previous to that time 
most houses had refused to take orders 
for less than one hundred shares. Such 
houses as accepted orders for small lots 
were looked upon as doing a small, or cheap, 
business. Since that time the attitude 
of brokers toward this class of business 
has so completely changed that the buying 
and selling of odd lots are said to have 
reached 20 per cent. of the total amount of 
business done on the Stock Exchange. 

Attention has already been called to the 
influence which this kind of investing 
seems to have had on savings-bank de- 
posits. It is well known that in recent 
months the total amount of savings-bank 
deposits in this State has increased very 
little, hardly more than what would come 
from accrued interest left on deposit. 
An explanation sometimes given for the 
failure of the savings-banks to show in- 
creased deposits is depression in business, 
leading to want of employment and with- 
drawals of deposits. It seems not unlikely, 
however, that, along with this influence the 
buying of stocks in odd lots and of bonds 
in small denominations—say, $500 or even 
$100—has been a potent cause of station- 
ary savings-bank deposits. 

There is no doubt that the increase in 
purchases of odd lots through standard 
houses has in considerable part come about 
through the vigorous campaign carried on 
by the Government against the bucket- 
shops, most of which have now been|? 
driven out of business. So also of those 
get-rich-quick schemes, which formerly 
were promoted so vigorously through the 
mails, but to which a decided check, not 
to say extinction, has been given by the 
vigilance of the postal authorities. With 
the closing of these avenues for purchasers, 
small investors soon sought other places in 
which to open accounts. Many houses will- 
ingly accepted their accounts, while others 
actively sought them. Under these new 
conditions it became necessary to secure 
modifications in stock-exchange rules and 
practises, since one hundred’ shares re- 
mained, as they long had been, the unit in 
trading. Of this matter a writer in The 
Wall Street Journal says: 


**It was impractical to reduce the unit 
of trading below 100 shares. A unit of 
trading of one or a few shares would mean 
a bid or offer for only a negligible amount of 
stock, and there would be no inducement 
for brokers to go into the open market for 
a few shares, because the pay at 214 cents 
a share would not be great enough to justify 





“Further, as Mr. Noble, a witness be- 
fore the Owen committee, said, the banks 
would be much em in loaning 
money on one-share lots. If every 100 
shares put in a loan contained 100 different 
pieces of paper, bank loans would be of 
such a physically impossible character 
that it would be a very serious impedi- 
ment to business. Finally, and most im- 
portant of all, it would be quite impossible 
in an active or excited market for a broker 
to execute a large order for 1,000 shares, 
if he were obliged to stop and make con- 
tracts in one-, two-, or three-share lots with 
anybody who came along. That would 
be physically out of the question. 

But while it was out of the question 
to change the unit of trading, the demand 
for speculation and trading in odd lots 
stimulated the business of dealing in odd 
lots on the floor of the Exchange. More 
brokers specialized in the business, with the 
result that as. competition grew- keener 
among them, better prices were secured for 
the odd-lot trader. It is now the custom 
to execute orders in odd lots an eighth 
from the market in 100-share lots. In the 
event of a wider spread between bids and 
offers, the broker with an odd-lot order can 
sell at the bid For” or buy at the offer 
price. The odd-lot order may also be 
executed at the price of the next sale of 
100 shares. 

“Tt is the custom of the dealer in odd 
lots to sell the small amounts as the buy- 
ing orders come in, basing his prices on 
the market for 100 shares, and when he 
finds he has sold an aggregate of 100 
shares, to buy 100 shares to fill his con- 
tract. The 100-share lot is then split up 
into pee ee lots for delivery to the 
odd-lot ers. The procedure is re- 
versed when sales of odd lots are made for 
customers. 

‘In addition to the protection afforded 
the small trader by this development of 
the odd-lot business, the Stock Exchange 
last year adopted an important amend- 
ment to the rules of trading. Before that 
time the quotations for 100-share lots 
alone appeared on the tape at the noon 
call and after the close. The amendment 
provided that the 10-share quotation be 

printed in case the 100-share quotations 
were 5% or more apart and the 10-share 
quotations were closer. This also tended 
to produce a closer and readier market 
for odd lots.’ 


Along with the development of odd-lot 
sales, there grew up a plan for making 
partial payments, very much after the plan 
under which houses in suburban places are 
so often bought. This plan grew out of a 
desire on the part of brokers to attract 
people to make investments in securities 
when they did not have funds sufficient 
to pay for them outright. One dif- 
ficulty, however, operated as a check on 
this plan—the possibility that the margin 
covered by the first payment would be 
depleted through a decline in the price of 
the stock. In order to guard against this 
danger, most houses have come to insist 
that the first payment shall be large 
enough to guard against any such con- 
tingency. Many houses now require, for 
stock selling at 30 or under, a first pay- 
ment covering 10 points; on stock ‘selling 
from 30 to 50, a payment covering 15 
points; on stock selling from 50 to 100, 20 





the broker in giving the necessary time 





to the transaction. 


points; from 100 to 500, 30 points; and 
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from 150 to 200, 20 points. While these 
margins seem ample enough in normal 
times, it has been found in big bear markets 
that some of them have proved inadequate. 
Last year the Stock-Exchange authorities 
made a rule which required that, in 
operations on the partial-payment plan, 
no contracts could be made in which a guar- 
anty was given that additional payments 
would not be required when wild breaks 
occurred in the market. The effect of this 
rule has been to check investors against 
any tendency to buy stocks above their 
means. It is believed now by authorities 
in the Stock Exchange that the small in- 
vestor is better protected than he ever was 
before. The fact of the recent unanimous 
choice for President of the Stock Exchange 
of a specialist and dealer in odd lots, 
Henry G. 8. Noble, indicates clearly the 
new attitude of the Stock Exchange 
toward the small investor. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
GAINS 


The proposed union of the New York 
Central and Lake Shore railroads, under 
the name of the former, now on the verge 
of being effectively completed, has led The 
Wall Street Journal to print a statement 
showing what the bringing about of the 
union will cost and what promise to be 
the advantages to stockholders in the 
parent company. The writer says: 


“The argument that the Central al- 
ready owns 90 per cent. of the Lake 
Shore’s surplus income is specious merely. 
Not only would a higher Lake Shore 
dividend rate than the pees 18 per 
cent. be embarrassing, but there are 
definite advantages only to be had through 
actual consolidation. These were estimated 
in terms of money by Central officers 
on the stand before the Commerce Com- 
mission. In Yipee 3 and printing of 
interline records alone they thought $325,- 
000 a year might be saved, together with 
another $200,000 in duplication of income 
tax. The transaction may be tentatively 
set down as follows: 

“Central obtains: 


Difference between 18% paid and 25% earned 
ane! iy in 1913, or 7% on $45,293,100 


o ’ 
Earnings (1913) on mioarile, nth, 5% in aE 1,176,725 


timated saving in accounting and income tax... . 


~e of 1% additional on $68,000,000 Lake 








Shore collateral bonds. ...............eeceeees $340,000 
Dividends, 5% on $23,534,500 stock to be ex- 
changed for L. 8. minority................+.+. 1,176,725 
po RRSP TC RS ty oy rena $1,516,725 
Balance in favor of consolidation................ $3,355,517 


“Tf the Central ment had elected 
not to consolidate, it might have collected 
© per cent. dividends from the Lake 
Shore last year, amounting to $3,170,244 
more than it did obtain from that source. 
In addition, it would have saved the in- 
creased interest to the collateral trust 
bondholders who consented to the consoli- 
dation, making $3,510,517. This appears 
to be $155,000 a year better than the 
result from consolidation. Ignoring cer- 
tain operating economies which President 
Smith is confident can be made but has 
said nothing about as yet, that $155,000 
a year would seem to be the price of a com- 
prehensive financing scheme and a readily 
marketable mortgage bond issue. The 
Central management advised the Com- 
merce Commission that that advan 
would easily save $500,000 a year in in- 
terest before long.” 
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That 
Foster Plug 
Prevents 

Slipping 






heel to track mud and dirt. 


black or tan—all dealers. 


105 Federal Street . . 


port to the arch, 
make walking sa/e Contest 
as well as com- Letten sail 
fortable—no more Waite rs 
slipping on wet men 
sidewalks,pavements Floor Walkers 
or polished floors. especially prefer Foster 
Orthopedic Rubber Heels 


That is why they are worn 


usan ho h: position of the foot 
tried By oon Se Song eicsntans normal and natural—-and 
when anything ails your 
feet you feel it all over. 

Comfort Plus Safety ni sidan a 
SS or sent postpaid upon receipt 
The extra quality of rubber gives a greater  *! 50c.andoutlineof your heel, 


resiliency — you walk with a new buoyancy 
and lightness—and there are no holes in the 


Have a pair put on your shoes today. 50c, attached— 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
- Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 

























you are on your 
feet much—if you 
tend toward over- 
weight —if your 
arches show signs of 
weakness — 


then you should wear 
Foster Orthopedic 
Rubber Heels. 

The corner of the heel 
extends under the shank 
of the shoe, giving a 
firm but resilient sup- 


because they keep the 




















Learn to “Ask the Standard Dictionary.” Its 
answers are quick, full, satisfactory and 
authoritative. 








A Happy 


Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex dnd their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


H.W. 













- M.D., imparts in 


His Son. 
Have. 


to Her Daughter. 


a 

All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 














OGhe 
AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


A New Land of Enterprise 
By JOHN FOSTER. FRASER. 


This new book, designed for wide, popular read- 
ing, is the result of a special visit made by the 
author to Argentina. The world is awakening 
to the agricultural and commercial potentiali- 
ties of the Republic, and a growing interest is 
manifest on all 
hands regarding 
the place Argen- 
tina is going to occupy among the nations of the 
world. Here are but a few of the chapter head- 
ings:—Some Aspects of Buenos Aires—Railway 
Development in the Republic — Argentina's 
Part in Feeding the World—Live Stock in the 
Republic—The Future of Agriculture—A Trip 
Into the Andes—Tucuman and the Sugar In- 
dustry—The Industrial Side of the Republic— 
Prospects and Problems. Illustrated with 40 
Full-Page Illustrations. Octavo, cloth. §1.50 
net; average carriage charges 12 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 













354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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VERY fibre 
of the wool § 
felt in Flex-a-Tile f 
Asphalt Shingles § 
is soaked through 
and through with 

ure asphalt. 
he whole is 
then coated with 
urest rubber. 
ike Gilsonite. 
then surfaced 
under tons of pres- 
sure with chipped 
slate or crushed 
ranite. Your choice 
: of five colors—unfad- § 
ing, as permanently beautiful as 
the natural stone. 


' FLEX-A-TILE 
Asphalt Shingles 
FOR THE HOME 


f Tough as leather—waterproof clear 
through, Flex-a-Tiles never crack, 
warp, splitorrot. They can’t. The 
® asphalt in Flex-a-Tiles is nail- 


















f so shingles can’t fall off or blow 
off. Yet, with all their superior qual- 
ities, Flex-a-Tiles are cheaper to = 
than other shingles. Don’t roof unti } 
you get the whole Flex-a-Tile story. @& 


Free Book and Sample B 
Before you decide on anyroofing, A 


send for free sample and the 
men free Flex-a-Tile book. 











& The Heppes Company 
aoe 


“Chicago, Ill, 

















insurance—makes nails rust proof 








if only you'll keep 
your razor tuned up. 
Honing with this dry 
hone takes only a 
moment—saves = : - greeny 
of stropping—an a! 
our Taeet behawe like a 
” ber’s all the time. 


PIKE STROP-HONE 
Je For Safety or Ordinary, Razors 


Easy as stropping—no mussy ,wetting—slide your 
blade back and forth on stone side—dry—turn hone ovcr 
—make a few quick strokes on handy sfrop—and you have 






get out of order—no hook needed. 
Under the Pike trademark you can also 
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DIVIDEND CUTS AND REDUCTIONS 


The suspension by the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad of its semiannual 
dividend, usually paid in May, has led to 
the compilation by The Wall Street Journal 
of a list of railroads which during the past 
twelve months have either reduced their 
dividends or suspended payments of them. 
The compilation gives not only former 
rates and present rates, but former totals 
of payments and present totals of pay- 
ments on the outstanding stock. Follow- 
ing is the list: 

Former Pres. Former Present 
Rate Payment Payment 
$520,000 


Road Rate 
Missouri, Kansas & T. pf. 4% 


Wee | St. Louis Southwest’n pf.. 4 2% 795,746 $397,873 
mm | Colorado Southern ist pf. 4 


ee PEP 

“em | Colorado Southern 2d pf.. 4 4 340,000... 
Norfolk Southern pf... .. 2 ME 53) asan as 
Panhandle pf........... 5 4 1,373,906 1,099,125 
MO Sc aveces 5 3 858,653 1,115,191 

Nickel Plate com........ 4 SS 
New Haven............ 6 10,801,020 =... 
Boston & Maine pf...... 6 a SEee- .. lescescs 
Boston & Mainecom..... 4 i) CA 6232.8 
St. Louis & San Fr.istpf. 4 ~° .. “199,738 ....... 
Big Four pf............ mA §00,000 i... 
Nat'l R’ys Mexico 1st pf.. 4 Tey 860” a 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ..... 5 4 3,189,630 2,511,704 
Illinois Central......... 5 7,650,720 5,464,800 





UNPRECEDENTED INVESTMENTS 
BY THE BRITISH PUBLIC 


The London Statist declares that the 
British public is “ getting rich with great 
speed ’’—that is, provided the growing 
wealth of a country can be measured by 
“the amount of new money subscribed 
to fresh issues of ecapital.”” The writer 
of the article can recall no time when “ so 
many applications have been made to the 
British public for capital and when there 
has been so great a response.” In the 
early part of last year Great Britain 
“appeared to be going the pace in the 
matter of subscriptions of new capital,” 
but the amounts then provided: have been 
“small in comparison with those of this 
year.” In the first quarter of 1914, 
subscriptions reached £108,605,000; in the 
first quarter of last year they were only 
£75,574,000. The greatest sum ever sub- 
scribed by the British public in a single 
quarter was subscribed in the June quarter 
of 1911, but the total that year was only 
£83,412,000. And yet, in spite of this 
heavy increase, “‘ the capital market shows 
no signs of being overburdened.” Following 
are other items in The Statist’s article: 


‘In the first two months of the year our 
foreign trade balance was, however, more 
favorable than last year. There was a 
decline in net imports of £3,300,000, 
and an increase of £3,400,000 in exports of 
British goods. Therefore we remitted 
nearly £7,000,000 of additional goods 
abroad against securities. But, beyond 
this sum, allowance has to be made for the 
larger amount of: interest we have to 
receive from other countries in the current 
year than last year. Inasmuch as we 
lent them about £200,000,000 of new 
money last year, the sum due to us for 
interest this year is between £10,000,000 
and £12,000,000 greater than last year. 
Hence an increase in our trade balance of 
nearly £7,000,000 in two months becomes 
£9,000,000 when allowance is made for 
this additional interest. For March the 
excess of imports may show further con- 
traction. Hence, there are grounds for the 
opinion that we shall supply the capital 
we have lent so freely to other nations in 
the past quarter without needing to 
trench upon our gold reserves. For the 
first two months of the current year we 
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First Mortgages 
Yielding 544% 


135 American Insurance Com- 
panies report $572,113,033 of 
their money invested in farm 
loans in 1913, an increase of 
more than 12% over their 1912 
holdings. 


Ward-Harrison Mortgages 
are farm loans of the kind the 
insurance companies buy. 
They are good investments for 
individuals because they as- 
sure a steady, fixed income, 
with amply secured principal. 
Write for our interesting, illus- 
trated Booklet D-2, which gives 


additional information about the 
desirable investments we offer 


Our valuations are your protection 


Ward-Harrison Mortgage Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 























30 Years Practical 
Investment Experience 
Right on the Ground 


is offered conservative investors in this 
Free Booklet. Send for it and learn what 
splendid investment opportunities await 
youin our 
6% FARM MORTGAGES 

They cover improved, productive lands 
in the Northwest where “‘We're Right on 
the Ground”’ and thoroughly informed. 
Not a loss to a client d our thirty 
years in business, 
Ask for Booklet A and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Est. 1888. Capital and Surplus $400,000 

















Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8% 


invested in first mortgages in Oklahoma 
City improved real estate. We have never 
had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 
of property three times amount of Joan. 
Write for free booklet describing our busi- 

ness and list of loans. We have loans of 
$150.00 to $10,000.00, 


Aur Co. 
31 State Nat. Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














HE advertising columns of The 

Digest now give the investor news 
of investment offerings almost as quick- 
ly as the daily papers. 

This affords the advertiser an oppor- 
tunity to schedule copy for these pages 
and to reach quickly the investing 
public throughout the country. Many 
attractive bond issues are decided upon 
and sold within two or three weeks, 
so that this service fills a real need. 

We advise those of our sub- 
scribers seeking advice or enlighten- 
ment on investments to write to any 
of the bankers represented in our 
columns. 

Many financial houses maintain 
special bureaus of information and 
advice for. prospective investors. A 
small investor will receive exactly 
the same service as the large investor. 











The[iterary Digest 
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received on balance over £2,000,000 of 
ld from abroad, and when the figures 
for the quarter come to be issued it will'be 
pone we have still received over £2,000,000 
n balance since the beginning of the year. 
Ons OF the £108,000,000 of capital supplied 
for the three months, nearly £91,000,000 


has been for colonial and foreign countries BA) Oe “THE STANDARD PAPER FOR 
—£47,000,000 for the Colonies, and £43,-|_ Ad “: :BUSINESS STATIONERY 


seat Sag Sng ait pow se has’ zs : : me 

again n the princi rrower. ving ; th) § - ica aa EN IN EVERY a 

secured £24,448,000 for the three ‘months, ig - Ee) ete “cong a servek 2 age 

in comparison with £27,468,000 last year i ue \ 

and £10,462,000 in 1912. Australasia ro” a man who wrote it. Men 

comes wh ah #3 —_ of sib is BS OB Fal ~: who read: much corre 

against ast year, and only tos wx : d ] t d 

£1,600,000 in the March quarter 1912. ee Me oe ace 

Argentina has borrowed £12,166,000, re So - Si 

comparison with £6,511,000 last year, eal ee ‘ stationery facts that the 

£7,178,000 two’ years ago. Belgium has| 2s writer did not know he 

the t quarter o t year an e year rr) 

before it tarnceet nothing in this market. ; - Hampshire Bond reveals ra man proud es _ 

The borrowings for Belgium are, of course; \ ) " business—for the man who is not proud o 

of an exceptional character; normally that ae ‘his business feels no incentive to put his let- 

ae, . a ane not Ss. peed eA ters on‘such paper as Old Hampshire Bond. 
elgium has entered into obligations to| HM 

provide ae ital rather in excess of her| [EXWpan- q That you must pay a little more for Old 


means, has come to this market to| [IVA@E. of Hampshire because it does things is natural. 
help Hones out. Brazil has secured £5,- ). But it.is economical in its efficiency. 

561,000, against £2,263,000 last year, and @ Write on your present letterhead for samples of 
nearly £5,000,000 in 1912, while South modern letterheads—if you care to, include 10c for 


Africa has obtained £5,521,000, against package of Semi-Business Stationery. 
scarcely anything last year and less than 














£2,000,000 in the first quarter of 1912. We \ 
show below the countries to which we| [ik » HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
have supplied so much eapital in the past Al SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
uarter: “¥ 
? * THE ONLY PAPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Countries To Wich Great Brrrain Has Suppiep Caprran yi / MAKING BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 
anp Amounts Suspscripep, Ist Quarter, Last 3 YEARS f 
3 Months to March 31 
1914 1913 1912 
CoLoniAL— 
COM ican cece £24,448,404 £27,468,562 ey ory 580 
Australasia........... 13,458, 250 10,122,400 99,750 
South Africa......... 5,521,044 15,000 HY "O70, 419 
India and Ceylon..... 2:178, 968 327,717 174,568 
Other Colonies. ...... 1,562,010 598,636 1,656,908 
Nb 
Total faites and ¥\’ ik 
Colonial. ....... £47,168,676 £38,532,315 £15,864,225 y . 
4 Y ¢ 
Foreign Countries— ) 
Argentina........... £12,166,087 £6,511,500 £7,177,990 S Un : N 
Belgium............. 9,420,000 Nil Nil VA, ee 
DOME eo oievasck ceases 5,561,500 2,263,333 4,997,500 ¥ (We 
U.S. of America... . . 3,613,811 8,813,327 8,664,085 
Hungary............. 3,612,500 Nil Nil 
RUM csaccyacen sens 3,170,310 3,119,867 1,684,999 hi 
CIDE «a: anton kanse 1,656,488 Nil Nil 
CMD. cracheducresses 1,460,004 1,184,187 1,044,495 
pn SPREE Deny Be a Nil Nil 3,111,500 
|, TEN ae Nil 2,085,770 
COBB casket cseeees Nil 1,007,500 Nil 
Other Foreign........ 2,897,537 2. 061, 175 2,297,000 





Total Foreign. .... £43,558,327 £27,046,659 £29,667,569 


Total Indian, Colo- 
nial and Foreign. £90,727,003 £65,578,974 £45,531,794 















Lawn-Mowing is never child’s play, but 
there’s a vast difference in Mowers. 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


Quality Lawn Mowers 


are easy-driving season in and out. All the blades 
are crucible tool steel, oil-hardened and water-tem- 
pered, and self-sharpening. They staysharp and smooth- 
cutting a dozen years or more without regrinding. 

All of the following brands are “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality: 





United Kingdom. ...... £17,877,671 £9,994,940 £14,265,291 
Grand Total. . .£108,604,674 £75,573,914 £59,797,715 








AN EARLY DECISION IN THE RATE 
CASE 


Private advices, as well as predictions 
made by newspaper correspondents, point 
to an early decision in the application of 
the railroads for a 5 per cent. advance in 
freight-rates; somewhere about June 1 
is the time most commonly mentioned. 








Few writers predict that the roads will | TMGREAT AMERICAN” ‘oo RO RTURE” 
attain all they have asked for, but that | “* KEYSTONE” and others 


Look forthe‘ "PENNSYLVANIA" trade mark on the handle 


“The Lawn—Its Making 
Mailed Free: ("he Lown its Mak 


inent authority, gladly mailedon request 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Com: 
, Box 1579 re Philadelphia 


some kind of relief is coming most of them | 
agree. Following are points i in a discussion | 
of the matter printed in The Journal of | 
Commerce: | 















“The decision can not be reached | ‘ 
for a full month at least, and no hope is | 
entertained for an announcement in the 
om before June 1, at the earliest. This 

based upon the vast amount of data 9 | 
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Where Is the Pipe 


Smoker Who Won't) 


Take a Chance? 


Every man who smokes a pipe is forever 
engaged in a more or less happy quest for a 
better brand of smoking tobacco. 

That’s one reason why there are so many 
different brands—so many different forms of 
‘“*cut’’ and “‘slice’”’ and ‘*cube”’ and ‘“‘twist”’ 
and “‘granulated”’ and ‘“‘shredded’’ tobaccos 
—and most of these mixtures and blends are 
mighty good. 

You yourself probably think a lot of some 
fellow who smokes a brand that you can’t 
learn to like at all. and he wonders why you 
buy the kind of tobacco that’s in your coat 
pocket now. 

We don’t think for a minute, and never have 
thought, that Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed would 
please every pipe taste in the country, but the 
fact that of the many who try Edgeworth the 
majority cling to it makes us feel pretty good. 

Edgeworth is Burley, the best Burley that is 
raised, and it comes in two forms—Sliced Plug, 
which is the original Edgeworth, and Ready- 
Rubbed, which means all ready to pack into 
your pipe. 

Ready-Rubbed is so 
new that we are still 
introducing it — giving 
away decent-sized pack- 
ages of it and inviting 
men to send for them. 

It is gratifying to us 
to find that most pipe 
smokers are willing to 
give Edgeworth a 
chance—to try it out at 
our risk and judge it on 
: its merits. And the 

= number who decide that 
they want to keep on smoking Edgeworth is 
surprising until you have smoked a few pipe- 
fuls yourself and found out howsatisfying it is. 

Most any old smoker you know will tell 
you that Edgeworth is a very high-grade to- 
bacco. Will you write us, give your address 
and your dealer’s name and let us reciprocate 
by sending you a sample, free? 

The retail price of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed is 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for large 
tin and $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Sliced Plug is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sold 
practically everywhere, but mailed prepaid if 
your dealer cannot supply. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 5 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, in- 
cludingthe well known Qboid—granulated plug 
—agreat favoritewithsmokers for many years. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. Co. 
will gladly send you a one or two dozen (10 cent 
size) carton by emai parcel post at same price 
you would pay jobber. 











The $50 CoroNA 
Typewriter 
Mechanical ingenuity has mad ibl 
a standard typewriter—light dvi 


economical in price and portable. 
Every Corona is equi: with two color ribbon, back 
spacer, stencil cutting device, universal keyboa board, etc., 
yet it weighs but 6 lbs. and has a unique folding car- 
riage which brings down its size to 
3%" x 10146" x 9", 
Send for full particulars. 
Write for booklet No. 29 today. 


Standard Typewriter Co. 
Groton, N. Y. 
New York 0 — 1493 Broadway 
ipalCities of theWorld 
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which the Commission will have to digest 
in considering what ought to be done to 
relieve the financial conditions confronting 
© carriers. 

“The consensus of opinion among traffic 
leaders is that the Commission make 
no order in deciding the rate-advance case. 
It is freely predicted that the roads will 
win an advance of some sort, and the vari- 
ous Officials are unanimous in that the 
Commission will hold the present revenues 
of the lines to be inadequate. In so hold- 
ing, the traffic men predict, the Commission 
will render an opinion in a the meth- 
ods which are regarded = pave to se- 
—_ additional revenue will be pointed out 
under the guise of suggestions. 

‘Traffic men declare the carriers will not 
be permitted to advance many of their 
commodity rates. They admit, however, 
that the Commission may be expected to 
permit certain important ivan’ in the 
class rates, particularly with reference to 
such t pical points as New York to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo, and other important terminal points. 
In doing this it is predicted that the Com- 
mission will give a general outline of new 
advance tariffs which should be ~~ 
by the roads and which, after bein, — 

and brief hearing granted, wo 
approved. 

“The traffic authorities are strongly of 
the o rere that in rendering its decision, 
the Commission will ye out or suggest 
certain means whereby the carriers may 
conserve their revenues or add to them b 
effecting operating economies and elimi- 
nating other practises which are either 
unremunerative or burdensome on the ex- 

nse accounts. The next step after that 

been done, if is believed, will be to 
take up and dispose of the many collateral 
subjects related to railroad revenues, aside 
from such rate advances as may be p proper, 
such as those included in the “hist of “78 
goeeiene: sent out by the Commission on 
ecember 20, 1913, divided by _ Mr. 
Brandeis into several groups, viz.: Reve- 
nues and the conservation thereof; econo- 
my; financial; conflicting interests; sleep- 
ing-car operations; free switching and 
spotting or placing a on icone va 
trap-car service; 
storage; free 00 Be and gree A free 
collection and delivery; ag oy con ser- 
vice; free reconsigning; free passes and 
private-car transportation, ete.’ 


The same paper declares that “ con- 
siderable interest is being evinced in local 
railroad circles in passages contained in the 
final brief presented by Louis D. Brandeis, 
special counsel to the Commission, oppos- 
ing the proposed 5 per cent. advance.” 
Mr. Brandeis ‘‘ had much to say concerning 
unremunerative passenger service and other 
railroad evils on the big Eastern lines 
during his argument.’”’ Following are ex- 
tracts regarded as of speciat interest in 
Mr. Brandeis’s brief: 


“‘No adequate explanation can be found 
for the multitudinous instances of unre- 
munerative rates and practises as 
on our railroads hereinafter referred 
except lack of knowledge on the part of 
managers of the disastrous financial re- 
sult ot these rates and practises. . ... The 
unprofitableness of nger traffic is 
perhaps most marked in pl me with 
the Pullman-car service. Under : existing 
contracts with the railroads that company 
prospers greatly; but the railroads gét no 
compensation for the ‘heavy expenses 
incident to the greatly increased service 
which it renders in hauling the steel 
Pullman gor Fey supplemented as 
they are by smo -, and observa- 
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If your arch is losing its grip, let 
the Coward Arch Support Shoe 
restore its hold. 





Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension Heel, have been 
made by James S. Coward, in his Cus- 
tom Department for over 33 years. 











SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 G Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


IN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 














The hardest wear given Rubber Soles ye 
Heels is on tennis shoes. The quality of 
rubber must be exact, the class of workman- 
ship flawless, the manner of attaching per- 
fect. All of these requirements are completely 
met in Essex Rubber Soles and Heels. And 
in the shoes which carry them—naturally— 


Essex Rubber Soles and Heels Give 
Greatest Wear 
They are produced in shape, 


every thickness 
and style of rubber sole or Aner ge required for 
Tennis, Yachting, Golfing or other 





ESSEX RUBBER co. 


Hetend ESSEX TENNIS 





Monsfestones 9 ih Canon Soft Song 
HEEL & SOLE 





cues N. J. 
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“The losses on passenger traffic result- 
ing from low fares-are, of course, aug- 
mented by the transportation services ren- 
dered absolutely free. It is well known 
that despite the Federal prohibition of 
passes, the volume of unpaid passenger 
travel is still . It is not so well 
known that the service in hauling 
private ears and even private trains is 
extensive. Carriers were requested by 
question No. 71 to give information con- 
cerning private cars moved for other than 
officials and employees of the line on which 
they were hauled. 

‘Out of 113 carriers only 55 have as yet 
answered this question; but the replies are 
illuminating. uring the year ending June 
30, 1913, these 55 carriers handled 4,729 pri- 
vate cars, for which the revenue at tariff 
rates would have been $400,091. This 
private service appears to be in large part 
a mere luxury granted to privileged indi- 
viduals, and as such a demoralizing per- 

uisite of power. The Erie free private-car 
lists for 1913 contain items like this: The 
wife of a former director has, free, two 
special trains on which the tariff rate would 
have been $3,466; the daughter of a presi- 
dent has four private cars, for which the 
tariff rate would have been $1,665, and the 
wife as many more. Not officials only, 
but wives, mothers, and daughters of of- 
ficials, high and low, of other roads, 
whether connecting, competing, or remote 
from the Erie’s lines, are — with 
private cars apparently wit 
Among these are the wife of a first, of 
a second, and a third vice-president; the 
wife of a superintendent; the wife of a 
superintendent of motive power; the wife 
of a superintendent of telegraph; the 
mother of a chairman; the secretary to 
the vice-president of a telegraph com- 
pany; an assistant superintendent and a 
consulting engineer; a chief clerk to a 
president; a controller; an assistant gen- 
eral freight-agent; a passenger-traffic man- 
ager; a general counsel; a chief engineer; 
and a superintendent of car service. All 
of these officials or connections of officials 
of other lines are favored at the expense 
of the Erie stockholders or the public 
with a private car, apparently a luxury 
merely. 

“It is not surprizing, in the face of such 
extravagance of superiors, that subordi- 
nates should be wasteful.” 


The importance of the forthcoming 
decision all writers recognize. The Finan- 
cial World likens it to “‘some of the 
momentous issues raised in the Civil War.” 
That paper believes, however, that the 
roads would survive if their petition were 
denied altogether. Revenues have to some 
extent been ‘“‘ wasted needlessly,” and if 
the decision were denied ‘‘ much reform in 
this direction would be possible.” 

Financial interests in Europe have shown 
much interest in this whole matter. In its 
recent annual report the Deutsche Bank 
of Berlin declared that the American 
roads ‘‘ need higher freight-rates,”’ and that 
the present rates were “ the lowest in the 
world, representing, for instance, but a 
fraction of the English railway rates, 
in face of the fact that wages in America 
on the average are fully twice as high as 
in Europe.” This bank regards the rate 
question as “‘ one of paramount importance 
for the economic welfare of the whole 
country.” The earning power of the roads 
is “an essential condition to securing 
urgently needed additional capital,” and 
on it depend the prosperity of our in- 
dustries and opportunities for the employ- 
ment of labor. 
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Burn Your Garbage on the 





Premises Where It 


Originates 





causes foul odors and provides a 











Residence, New Haven, Conn. 
Stephenson & Wheeler, Archite 
Kewanee Water Heating Garbage Burner installed. 








Sanitary engineers agree that the really 


sanitary way of disposing of garbage and refuse is to 
burn it on the premises where it originates—before it decays and 


nesting, breeding and feeding 


place for flies, rats and other pests. 


And it is also the most economical way because 
garbage and refuse contain a large amount of good fuel matter 
which can be utilized for heating the hot water needed in apartment build- 
ings, hotels, restaurants, hospitals and homes. 


EWANEE 


Water Heating Garbage Burners 


burn garbage and 


refuse without odor. 
They eliminate the gar- 
bage can and the gar- 
bage wagon. They keep 
the back door of the 
kitchen as clean and 
sweet as the drawing 
room. 


And they are by 
far the most economi- 
cal device for heating 
water because they use, 
as part of the necessary 
fuel, the garbage and 
refuse from thekitchen. 


» Let us furnish you 
cts, literature on the subject. 
A postal card will bring it. 


- KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY | 
Kewanee, Illinois 
Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 
Chicago, New York, St.Louis, Kansas City, Salt Lake City 








. Press 
360. Save money. Big profit 
t. Write 


Larger $18, Rotary 
rinting for others. All easy. rules sen’ 
‘actory for press catalog, TYPE. cards, paper, 

outfits, samples. THE PRESS 00., Meriden, Conn. 





’ The Standard Dictionary has received’ all 
kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 
tions, governments and educational institutions. 








Made to Measure 


Shirts for Men 


I guarantee to fit you or 
refund your money. 

You choose from the Sea- 
son's newest designs, com- 
prising 200 of the handsom- 
est weaves and patterns. 

Learn what real shirt 

comfort is 

Just the right arm and 
body length, ample chest 
room and correct neck size. 

I take all the risks. 

Send for free age of 

samples and self measur- 

















States and will refund the 
money if the goods are not 
satisfactory. 

No agents. 


G. CLEMINSHAW 








c. 
173 RiverSt., Trey, N.Y. 








Olivirape 


in Capsule Form. Handy for Desk or Home 


“NATURE’S FOOD” 


The Soe sueres of an Italian Olive Fruit, espe- 





cially selected and tested in our laboratory for its su 
perior quality. Olive Oil Grape stimulate the appetite, 
enrich the bi 


and ward off disease. Their constant 
use gives a clear complexion and robust health. All 
first-class druggists sell them or you can order direct 
from the laboratory. 

24 for 25 cents. 100 for $1.00 

Literature free upon application 
GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 

108 Fulton Street New York City 











Makers of Ricinol-Grape Castor Oil 
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When You 
Purposely 
Pall Here 


"Safety First” must ever be the 
watchword in firearms. But safety 
must not be secured at the sacri- 
fice of guick action, for in a mix-up 
youdon’t always have timetothink. 

The Colt Automatic Pistol combines 
the most dependable kind of safety 
—automatic safety—with instant 


When your Colt is cocked ready 
for action the automatic safety de- 
vice in the Grip slightly protrudes 
—see illustration. The pistol can- 
not be fired until the Grip 
Safety is pressed in and this is 
automatically done the instant you 
purposely pull the trigger. 


THE LITERARY 


\" 


Safety+Quickness \ 


You cannot conceive how the Colt 

can possibly be discharged acci- 
dentally, because you can’t con- 

ceive how the trigger can be pulled 
and the Grip Safety compressed 
at the same instant except it is done 
Durposely. 


So much for safety. Can you think 
of a quicker acting pistol than the 
Colt? In emergency, you don’t 
have to bother or think about the 
COLT GRIP SAFETY— it takes 
care of itself and YOU. 


Demand “Safety First.”” Demand 
quick action also, which really 


Don’t be stalled off a Colt if you want the best pistol 

\ —it costs you no more. Write for Catalog 26. 

\ COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
\ Hartford, Conn, 


Olt 257 


DIGEST 






\ 


means “Buy the Colt.” H} 
i} 
| 
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WILL THE FALL IN COMMODITY 
PRICES CONTINUE? 


The recent decline in prices month by 
month, as shown in Bradstreet’s, may 
continue for a considerable time, not only 
here, but in Great Britain, where for six 
months the general trend has been down- 
ward. The Index number published in 
The Statist shows from November, 1913, 
to April, 1914, a decline from 84.5 to 82.8. 
Bradstreet’s Index numbers for each-month 
in the same period are printed alongside 
The Statist’s in the following table: 


” Bradstrest's s”  “ Statist's"’ 

Index Index 
April 1, 1914.... 8.7562 82.8 
March A, Sess 8.8320 83.3 
February 1, 1914.... 8.8619 83.5 
Janua 1, 1914.... 8.8857 83.6 
December 1, 1913.... 9.2290 83.3 
November 1, 1913.... 9.2252 84.5 


Commenting on these figures, The Wall 
Street Journal remarks that “ the trend is 
unmistakably in the direction of lower 
levels.” Sir George Paish, editor of The 
Statist, believes we have now reached a 
point where “a long swing downward is 
setting in,’”’ and that commodity prices - 
‘“‘ will decline for several years to come.” 
As to the causes leading to such a move- 
ment he says: 


**Most classes of wage-earners are 
now due for a share of good fortune. 
A measurable reduction in the cost of 
living is due. The rise in the cost of 
living came from the remarkably good 
credit the world enjoyed in the past 
ten years and the greatly increased 
consumption of nations that were able 
to borrow more than they had ever 
been able to borrow before. In fact, 
the world’s demand y to a point where 
it greatly exceeded the supply. 
**Many countries are experiencing great 
difficulty in satisfying their need for 
capital, and very little new work is being 
undertaken anywhere in the world. This 
means that for a time, at any rate, the 
demand for goods and the consumption 
of many countries will be reduced, and 
there is a probability that the supply of 
goods will be in excess of the demand. 
The price of commodities will fall therefore. 
‘‘How soon this condition of things 
will become apparent can not be pre- 
dicted with certainty, as new demands 
for capital which must be satisfied may 




































































As smooth-writing a pen- 
cil as you could wish, 
and longer wearing than 
you’d expect — outlasts 
three ordinary copying 
pencils. 


At all stationers’.. Two 
grades of lead—medium 
and hard—to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH 
34 East 23rd Street New York 
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illustrations 
and see what 
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PERPLEX 


i. Prism Binocular 
Seld gis, Ter, camper, yachtoman, of thane who 


“Perstes te far beyond ordinary 
Po fad nen ig med y mars 4 
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Titus- 


Americon Thermo WareCo., 16 Warren St, Dept. 0, New York 





arise. For example, if the Mexican 


were to arise between the United States 
and Mexico, large orders would have 
to be placed for clothing, munitions of 
war, and other things needed by a t 
army, and a fresh stimulus would be 
given in this country to trade and con- 
sumption.” 


The Wall Street Journal believes that the 
lower tariffs under the new law in not a few 
cases “are working gradually toward 
lower prices.” Other forces making for a 
continuation of the decline are named as 
“curtailed production in manufacturing, 
uncertainty as to legislation, increased 
labor efficiency, cheaper money, and 
keener competition among exporters and 
importers, along with the splendid agri- 
cultural outlook.” 

The future of wages in the light not only 
of these declining prices, but of the economic 
conditions which are making for less em- 
ployment, are discust by Charles C. 
Jackson, in the New York Times Annalist. 
With a large number of laborers absolutely 
idle, profits and dividends much smaller 





than before, he questions whether there is 
not in store for labor a decline. 
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ago as last summer, he believed there were 
forces at work leading to the present 
economic situation. He sees no way to an 
enlargement of profits “‘ except by reducing 
all costs of production,” and that means 
lower wages. Idle men can not be set to 
work on new construction ‘ until we get 
to creating liquid capital faster; that is to 
say, until we get larger profits from 
capitalists.” He says further: 


“Certainly our foreign trade shows that 
we can not raise the prices of merchandise 
here without incurring a t export of 
gold. Doubtless some be le factory and 
construction workmen will drift to the 
farms, as I think they did at the periods 
of crisis in 1873 and 1893; and perhaps 
the labor-unions, enco "by the growth 
of sympathy, will fight er than ever 
to maintain the enormous rise of the last 
ten years in their wages. But it seems 
certain that, with so much idleness and 
with the fall which we have had in the 
prices of merchandise and in railroad 
earnings and in profits, wages also will soon 
decline. When wages decline, there will 
come an increase in profits; and this in- 
crease, probably aided by retrenchment in 
unproductive extravagance, will slowly en- 
large our supply of quick capital, and we 
shall by and by indulge in a normal amount 
of construction again. If we had gone 
through a more thorough reduction of 
costs (wages, discount on bonds, ete.) 
in 1908, we should probably not have so big 
a job on our hands now.’ 


CONDITIONS AMONG THE EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANIES 


An estimate has reached The Wall 
Street Journal as to present operations 
among equipment companies that manu- 
facture cars and locomotives. It puts 
operations as low as 40 per cent. of capacity, 
whereas one year ago they were “ about 
twice as large,” and the first six months 
of that year saw “ operations at a high 
level.” In the current calendar year, 
however, less than half as many orders 
have been on hand as there were a year 
ago, and since January 1 there has been no 
increase. Meanwhile, prices have dropt 
and with them profits. Following are 
details as to several of the large companies 
producing railway equipment: 


“The American Car & Foundry Co., 
which has shared generously in the small 
supply of orders placed in the last year, 
is operating at about 40 per cent. of 
capacity, together with the Railwa 
Spring Co., Pressed Steel Car Co., Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., and the two locomotive 
companies, the American and Baldwin. 
The latter company is employing some- 
thing like 7,000 men at present, compared 
to 17,000 at this ee last year. The 
percentage employed m. bag American is 
at about the same. aldwin com- 
pany had a good year in 11s due to orders 

oked early in the year and in the latter 
part of 1912. The first four or five months 
of last year were a busy period for all equip- 
waar companies, but since the volume of 

business then taken was cleaned up, there 
has been nothing to take its place. 

‘Several of the equipment companies 
are barely earning their preferred dividends, 
as in the case of the American Locomotive 
Co. President Marshall, of the Baldwin, 
stated recently that while the first six 
months of the company’s current fiscal 
year showed the preferred dividend earned 
for the whole year, in the last six months, 
from January 1, 1914, to July 1, prospects 
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Tramp These Trails to 
the Top o’ the Worldin \~ 


Glacier National Park | 


Tramp the trails of Glacier National Park this 
summer— Uncle Sam’s newest playground in the 
Rockies of northwestern Montana. Rest in the 
mountain-shadowed valleys by cool, glacial 
streams. Fish for the ever-present mountain 
trout. Climb to the top of the world—dizzy 
heights studded with diamond-dazzling glaciers. 
A panorama of inspiring grandeur—lakes, rivers, 
canyons, pine laden valleys—lies at your feet. 


By day, hotty mountain tops beckon; by night, the soothing scent of the pines woos you to 
refreshing slee} 

Walk through the Park at * cost of $1 to $5 perday. Spend as much time as you desire. Travel, 
if you prefer, by automobile, horseback, stage or launch, The a and enlarged Glacier Park 
Hotel offers every modern convenience. American plan $8 to $5 per day. 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Fares 
via Great Northern Railway, Daily June 1—Sept. 30 


To Glacier Park or Belton in Glacier National 
Park — From St. Paul or Minneapolis, $85 
from Chicago, $47.50. 


Glacier National Par 


To the cities of Puget Sound and the Pacific— 
From St. Paul and Minneapolis, $60; from 
Chicago, $72.50. 


Proportionately Low Fares from Other Points. 


Definite Expense Tours Walking Tour 


Book Free 
For Far convenience, the following special tours of Let us help plan your vacation this year. 


Send t 
coupon for Walking Tour Book, aeroplane eldereaa 
ee ark ark. by automobile, boat, stage and horseback | other descriptive literatu: ure free. The Walking Tour 


Book, beautifully illustrated, contains actual e: - 
ences of persons who have toured the Park on foot. 
Send for it today. 





Ove. day tour—® 8.25 


Five day tour—$381.25 
hree day tour— 21.00 


Seven day tour— 47.00 





C. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 S. Clark St., Chicago 
S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Breadway, New York 
H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Ast. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway, 
Dept. 7, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me Walking Tour Book, descriptive literature and 
aeroplane folder free, 


St. Paul, Minnesota OCB OE Tha td0s Bonet Scakc<che nso cencad ta babninccrenBet iene 
P. -Pacific International E; 
“er = ik oF Ns ba ca Cc kceuut ind chnclabacaeeds oss ecanikids eb inhintn 
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The Altitude Makes It Cool 


Summer Long at 


Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 
Absolutely Fireproof Open all the Year 


When it’s 90° in the North it’s barely 70° in 
Asheville. This isan old-fashioned Inn— 
full of rest and comfort. Water from slopes 
of highest mountain east of Rockies, Milk 
and cream from Biltmore Dairies. Finest 
sth in South adjoin hotel. Write for 
klet ‘‘A*’ and special summer rates. 
GROVE PARK INN 


Two Glasses in One $15 
For Price of One 


—high and low power— 
equally good for day and 
night use—distant, or near 
view. ALL the service of * 
several glasses in ONE. 
Delighted ~~ Ba Man 
says of 


DA-NITEsmocoans 


“TI am well pleased with them; more than I expected. 

All the boys here anxious toowna pair.” —Geo. P. Storm, 
S. Army, Fort Liscum, Alaska. 
Price —$15.00—includes oes case and cord. 
Travelers, Motorists, | | 2 pene 
Send for FR E Bookl Booklet F 
McINTIRE, MAGEE & BROWN co. 
723 Sansom St., Philadelphia 








Asheville, N. C. 
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Takes little more time than a 
a battleship, luxurious as a palace, 


Eanipmens superb. 
pino Band enjoyable feature. 


Diverse Route Privilege allows yo 


stinover. Canad ian Pacific offi 
ham nd H 








visited described in our ‘Trans. 


World Tours cheerfully given by any 





Japanin 10Days! 


A wonderful trip to a eteetinn country. 
European 
tour. Canadian Pacific’ Empresses, trim as 


$300 Round-Trip from Vancouver 


Service distinctly Oriental. 
15 Days to Shanghai, 18 to Hongkong 


u to travel 
one way via Honolulu and Manila ¥ with liberal 
ces in Yoko- > 
obi 
reliable gui gute and offer y—4 assistance to our 
oyage and countries 
acific folder 72. 
Full information as to Canadian Pacific Oriental, Australasian and Around the 
Canadian Pacific Agen ) 


C. E. BENJAMIN, G. P. A. Trans-Pacific Service, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal 









— Empress of Russia 
Empress of Asia 


ent, or (90) 








our trip now and 
let pnd ad you, We will 
send you our “Parcel 
No. 4,” a special selec- 
tion of inspiring book- 
lets, a tourist map and 
our a Hotel 00 

ustsend roc tagefor 
J “Parcel Ro. 4 eS 


Official 
Information Bureau 
of Switzerland 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Holland 


Do- you wish to know which are 
Se By nestor, ie maset pic- 

resque and the quaintest places in 
Holland? 


There are places you absolutely 
must see in order to appreciate fully 
the serene cage the peaceful at- 
mosphere, the magnificent architec- 
ture, the charming costumes and the 
quaint customs 


“Land Below the wad 














A USTRO AMERICAN LIN’ 
European Trips forthe Rough Season 

The Quiet Southern Track toAlgiers, 
North Africa, the classic sunny 
southin the Mediterranean & Adriatic 
Laples ( stops at ip Atateretitorth Africa), 
_ ap Ceaeeeee — ae iorere) :Trieste 
oy Austro- . Be Watering 
Places,and the whole a = enpecmtg 
Seven to eight days crossing the ocean, 
and six days’ pleasure trip thru ae Medi- 


terranean. 

Sight-seeing trips ineveryport.F ree stopovers 

ze BROS. & CO., Gen. Agts. 
3 Battery Place, New York 














PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEE RY. 


France’s Greatest Railway 


(Serving the most beautiful 
regions of 


EUROPE 


Mountains, Castle, Lake, Sea- 
shore, Forest, Ancient Monu- 
ments. Famous’ automobile 
service of the 
Route des Alpes 

All pamphlets and information from 
P.L.M. GENERAL AGENCY 
281 Fifth Ave., cor. 30th St., N. Y. 





Useful Map of Great Britain FREE 


Also Illustrated Book of Tours or the 


Great Western Rai. .. 


f Englan 
The “Holiday Line” eee in the BEST 
of England. From Liverpool, Plymouth, 
Fishguard, or Bristol visit Historic Devon- 
re, Corn , or,Wales, Shakespeare's 
country, etc., on your way to 








Classified 


Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS Tae PROTECT AND PAY, 
Advice and books free. Higiest references. 
Bestresults. _ Prompmess assured. nd 
sketch or model for free search. 

Watson E. Coteman, Washington, D. C. 





mdon. 
Lg Ley Gen. Agent, 501 bth Avenue, New r York 
H. Les, Gen. Agt., 85 Adelaide St. 
DAYS FROM 


SYDNEY 19 2av28oe 


AUSTRALIA WEATHER FINE 


Splendid steamers, Lioyd’s 100A1, (10,000 tons 
displ.) of Sydmey Short Line sailing every two weeks 


$110 Honolulu { Firse* cia } Sydney $300 


Round trip, second class, SYDNEY $200. 
Various tours including Java, China, Japan and 
Round the World, Send for folder. 


Oceanic S.S. Co.,673 Market St., San Francisco 


SCOTLAND TO NAPLES 
Sixth Season. Private party sailing June—Septem- 
Delightful itinerary.” MISS Ar i DOS 

ne '* - BR. 
Chestnut Old York Road, Balto., Md. 


@te. ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS 1 


-MORwAY. 











Naples, Italy, Grand Eden Hotel 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. 
for Certain Inventions. Book ‘How to Ob- 
tain a Patent” ‘on “What to Invent,” sent 


$9. 000 offered | P, 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE. 
TURNED. Sead Ging for free report as to 
parental. & E BOOK and WHAT 
es oo valaahis List at Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one Preston. Pat. 
ents secured by us pevecaens ree in World’s 
rogress ; sample fre 
VicroR J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 





free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 

patentability. We advertise your patent for Mee of Tdeng spd inventive ability shoul: d 
tale at our expense. Established 16 years. 7 meh oe pracy, ested Inventions,” 

Adi Cuanpiegz & CHANDLEE, Patent Pa tent a eae How ae Get Your 
Attorneys, 940 F Street, Washington, D.C. | $atent an oney.” Advice FREE, 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers ~ 
writing for patents procured through me. 
books with list 7. inventions wantedsent 4 
Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. . 
Owen, 45 Owen Blidg.. Washington, D. C. 


KENNELS AND SUPPLIES 











GREAT DANES 
The King of Dogs and the Best of Protectors 


hee not leave your family unprotected. Buy 
Great Dane and know “hat all will be well 


an 

home. The Dane has alm 

ligence and is affecti 

jth Pag pe 9 Sucks aon har ees 
all times. 


— human intel- 














Graeeion & Co, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 1 
Washington, D. C. esata 





PARTY WANTED to take over part of 
ration and act as business mana- 


° ger. For ull es of this  propeation ad- 


Mono vice’ ono County, Cal, 


DRILLING FOR OIL IN TEXAS 


I have several thousand acres of possible 
oil land under lease. I want men with nerve 
and foowey to F with me in drilling wells. 
Drilling for oil isa speculation. No return 
issure. But if we strike oil the returns on 
your investment will be tremendous. 

Experienced oil people have put two-thirds 
of this 5 (Shackleford) under lease. 
One of the big companies alone controls 
nearly a quarter of a million acres. 











APAN 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 
Whatever your travel desires, write us, 


DUNNING &c co. 


Point Pleasant 
MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG MAN, refined, college graduate, 
would like to travel as companion, tutor or 
guide during summer months. Has travelled 














WwW. D 
gational 
otel Oakland, O Oakland Cal. 


H. 
102 Con ton, Mass. 


Sines naively Europe. References exchanged, 
‘OR, care of Literary Digest. 





‘a Uatat oderate cha Best of comfort. ix aieas MAX ELSER - ALBANY, TEXAS 
ts 

nique for 1 Orange emon | | Ogilvie, DeGrace Kennels, Lynbrook, Long Island REAL ESTATE 

EUROPE — - ORIENT KENWYN KOAT KURE MONTICELLO, NEW YOR 


For Sale or To Let.—In this beautiful TS uni- 
=e County town, attractive 9 room, de- 
ched dwelling in fine restricted my eee 
hood, all improvements, sleeping Weak 
a variety fruit tread. ould 
for Summer. Address: 
v. Po Doe bes, Monticello, N. Y. 


MONEY MAKING FARMS 21 STATES, 
$10 to $50 an acre; live stock, tools and compe 
often included, to settle quickly. BigSpecial 
Bargain List, free. E. A.Strout Farm Agency 
Station 14, 47 West 34th Street, New Yor! 











of earning more than its fixt charges are 
slim. 

ipment orders, which normally 
should be at the annual rate of at least 
225,000 cars, for the last two years have 
been less than half that figure. Of course, 
this only delays the ultimate heavy orders 
which will be necessary to put the roads 
in on a condition. 

_— ipment companies which will 
frat vel e benefits of a buying move- 
ment are the ——, companies, such 
as the Railway Steel S spring. Co. and Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. Their 

roduct is small and consequently can 

be delivered and paid for months before 
ears ordered at the same time can be 
built. The specialty companies, on the 
other hand, are the first to feel a depression. 
“The year of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. ended with April, but the 
report will not be issued for six or eight 
weeks. It is understood that the com- 
pany earned about 4 per cent. on the com- 


DECLINE IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
GOLD 

M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, in L’ Econom- 
iste Frangais, printed recently an article 
on the world’s gold production, in which he 
showed that production was_ sensibly 
declining. This fact he regards as “ an 
economic phenomenon of the utmost im- 
portance.” The production from a little 
more than 500 million francs in 1885 rose 
to 600 million francs in 1890, and then 
“jumped by enormous bounds” to over 
1,600 million franes in 1899. After a 
temporary setback, due to war, it again 
mounted from 1,380 million franes in 
1901 to 2,300 million in 1908. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu remarks that the world in that 
period (1901-1908) learned to accommodate 
itself to a constant and rapid increase 
amounting to about 100 million francs a 
year, so that all this-new gold “ easily 





mon stock. 


found employment.” . But from 1909 the 





rate of production began to slacken; at 
first it was scarcely appreciable, but it 
amounted in 1911 to 35 million francs, 
in 1912 to 20 million franes, and in 1913 
to 60 million frances. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
raises the question whether this change 
does not mark the beginning of a new era. 
He says: 


‘After the tremendous expansion which 
characterized the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, are we to see the production of gold 
remain stationary or even fall away as it 
has done before at different times, notably 
when from 800 million francs in 1860 it 
fell little by little to the neighborhood 
of 500 millions in 1880 and the years fol- 
lowing? It is a grave problem which 
a itself here. 

The three great gold-producing coun- 
tries still are the Transvaal, the United 
States, and Australia, the first having 
gradually gained. on the other two and 

(Continued on page 1230) 
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"Royals 
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Via 


an 'T'o Europe 


Son nic ‘St. ‘e iwrence 





— suites and rooms with 
cious Promenades, etc. 


W. Adams St. 


San Francisco, 





21% days on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 3% days at sea, 
to Bristol, Eng. (2 hours to London). Speedy, restful voyage to Eu- 
rope. Our palatial speedy steamships “Royal Edward” and “Royal 
George” are equipped with every convenience for your comfort — 
Cabins “de Luxe” 

vate baths, elevators, wireless, six passenger 
or write to any agent for Santshet, galling: nten, cotthe chart. 


Canadian apmeenpes Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


-t, Paul, Minn., 1th’ k Jeckoon Bis. Halifax, N. SS 
Duluth, Minn., 424 W. rior St. | Toronto, Ont., 68 ings, 
Cal., 250 St. | Quebec, Que., Can. Nosth pt. Winnipeg, Man., 583 N. Main 8t. 


decks, spa- 


nee - + pe ow 
ontreal, St. James St. 
| Oteewe Gok Russell House B)’k. 














HUDSON RIVER 
BY 


RAYMOND - 


WHITCOMB 
TOURS) 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING TRAVELER 
WHO DEMANDS THE BEST 


The Most Wonderful Itineraries Ever Planned 
SPECIAL TOURS 
British Isles, Russia, Grand Swiss 
Tour, Grand German Tour, 
Tours 
Small Parties. Frequent Departures. 
AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
foe the most pictu 
parts of Europe. $800 to $1350. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Five months to a year. Frequent depar- 
tures August to January. 

Which Booklet may we send you? 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston New York Phila. Chic. S. ir. 
































$415 «2. Europe 














EuUROP E 


Attractive Trips at Moderate Cost 
and Northern C 


Efficient M t. Small Parties. 
Pension Toure at low rates 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Inclusive rates: $1625 and $2000 
The ee llarters Tours 

Washi ays Boston 


Raymond Suile Chicage yo - 











And never be distint by more 
York or Boston. 


Pier 19, North River, New York 








PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW 


VISIT THE COAST OF MAINE 
and the MARITIME PROVINCES 


‘OU can cruise for a week within the Gulf of Maine on the finest 
a Vesatie—superd table service — luxurious 


The Most Wenderfal Vacation Country ia North’ America 


Big new steel steamships connect New 
York and Boston with the summer resorts 
of Maine, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 


Your choice of 15 routes. Total 2400 statute miles. Combine the 
best and cheapest way to travel with the most invigorating vacation. 


Send for Booklet B 
EASTERN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


than a day’s journey from New 


India Wharf, Boston 
























Ai Expense $ 00 


ORTHERN CRUISE 6 uP 


including all essential expenses, vis- 
iting Halifax, Nova Scotia, the land 
of Evangeline, and St. Johns, New- 
foundland, the Norway of America. 
This cruise to hate on the 


new steamers STEP. LORI- 
ZEL of the 


Red Cross Line 


ou 
buil y for tourists; are 
fitted with —— toinsure safety. 
Ss) e, Orc and sea sports. 
No hotel bills ortransfers. Youliveon the ship. 


Reduced rates for superior accom- 
modations during May and June. 
for handsome booklet 67 














12 DAY: 

















The Economical | Guide 
tells how to see All Europe (England, France, 
, Holland, Switzer- 


Belgium. , Austria, 
land and Italy), - 50 dave for $100, Sal in 100 
opt ‘or complete expenses) 

How to travel all over Belgium for $2.27; 
Switzerland $8.68 5 Maly $12.28. Saves 754 every 
=e. aa 1 ~ a Sree a a. 
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BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 


EUROPEAN VACATION TOURS 
Italy, Swits., Ger., Fr., Eng., Norway 

$165—TWENTY SEPARATE TOURS—$535 
Free Booklet D 601 Boylston St., Boston 





TEMPLE(ZOPITOURS 


Sailin May, June, e July _— routes, best 
mana; bes im 








ment, Onials, and lowest 
First cabin. University man in the world. Address 
leader. Other The Shelton P 
Box X, 104 Old ‘So. Bldg.. Bos c ton Eartios, 149 Tremont St _ eg Mass. 
Prot RS TO EUROPE 
aa tag A a ont 
niz : 
vraag Established 1900 ium | EUROPEAN TOUR: June 16—Sept. 20 
BABCOCK’'S TOURS MR. and MRS. WILFORD S. CONROW SB 
137 Dean Street Brooklyn All travel a. poanee, Beis, Ng ne 
ips. yun- 
Ith ANNUAL = Steamer extra. Write 
ORIENT FFSs7e| , ELTA Touns|* SF bagi nube aoc ak 
24,170 


ie ns), Sep avery Pare Times Bidg., Bide. xe 
“OFF the Track in Europe” 


3 a Pe | Booklet telling cheat 
aay cnet inet 5 TRAVEL, 
duaeel pane C., England. 


ROYAL TOURS siz 


Recrentionn! Wyo ny 
AL TOURS, 1 ine ans New York 


Best of Europe—lItaly to England 
June 24. Party of cultured for in- 
telligent travel. "aModerate cost. ° 

Dr. Flick, Prof. Europe Hist., Syracuse, N. ¥. 

















Summer vacation tours Small 
= 2 See. bey = oy 
for Booklet and itineraries. Frank 
SP delleck ais Monroe St. , Peoria, Ill. 
iene aby ia Medit sail bb mot A via 
ee tee Gibraltar, 
Johnson Toure,210 Si. Baltimore Ma. 
and Summer Tours 


to all parts of the 


Continent. Early tours via Mediter- 
ranean. Complete range of routes and 
fares. Exclusive features. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours de Luxe, 48d Annual Series. All 
the best routes, Program ready. 
Send for program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 








Five Series of Spring 





. | 245 Broadway, 264 Sth Ave., New York 








BUREAU OF 


wate University Travel 








‘The best touris the one that has the best leader; 
it matters little where he goes. 
Greece, Italy, 
SUMMER | Centrai turope. 
orway. Russ’ 
TOURS The Seateer Tour 
Italy in r 


Frequent Sailings, June 6—September 19. 
athe oaths 
AROUND Trang Siberia to China 


the WORLD va vis, fda "and’ Beyoe 


The Standard fhe pose 
Ree York Cpoher 31 
reaching San Francisco in M 

Panama-Pacific Exposition 
; foedel Announcement ready now. Write 
19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, Mass. 














d from 
or November 28, 
ay for 








GOING TO WASHINGTON? 
pend sangsoo E- monwere © * Wash- 
mgton: an 

Illustrated. an — 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New’ York 


















442 SHIPS 
1,417,710 
TONS 


“IMPERATOR” 
“VATERLAND” 


LONDON 
PARIS, HAMBURG 
MEDITERRANEAN 

SERVICE 


by Steamships 
Hamburg and Moltke 
Ports of call: 


Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 


Two Cruises 
Around the World 
via Panama Canal 

135 days each cruise— 
$900.00 and up 
brs. click New York, jJanaary 16, 1915, 





















pA, “Sam Diege and Panama- 
Pacific Expositions. 

Cost includes all necessary ex- 
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Spend Your Summer 
2. Vacation in the 


w “Land of the Sky” 


aI Among the gigantic moun- 
tains of Western North Car- 
olina, at an average height of 
2000 feet above sea level, 
are the cool, picturesque re- 
sorts of the “Land of the Sky.” 
The scenery is always grand, 
outdoor life invigorating and 
the evenings cool, restful and recuperative. 
You may indulge to your heart's content in such 
outdoor sports as: 


Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Shooting, Boating, Canoeing, 
In this lovely section of Western North Carolina . are «many 


os  , naar resorts, among them being: Asheville, Tryon, Hendersonville, 
Brevard, Saluda, Waynesville, Balsam, Hot Springs, Flat Rock, and 
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Riding, Driving, Automobiling and Mountain Climbing. 
jis about 902 
‘millions. We.said, last year, that Wit- 





Lake Toxaway, in the ‘‘Beautiful Sapphire Country.’’ 
Tourist tickets now on sale to resorts in the “ Land of the Sky.” 
READY JUNE 10th 
THE POLITICAL SHAME 
OF MEXICO 
By EDWARD L BELL 
Formerly Editor of La Prensa 
Here is fearlessly and authoritatively disclosed the real 
status and the international a of Mexico’s political 
shame. It is a non-partisan book, ing neither side in its 
showing-up of intrigue, ignorance, and villainy. Illustrated.  8vo. 
$2.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


THE REAL MEXICO 


By HAMILTON FYFE 
Special Gusessendeas of the London Times 
“The book is receiving high praise and it deserves it, because it deals sanely 
with events since the downfall of Diaz.”—N. Y. Sun. 12mo. $1.26 net. Postage 12c. 










[HERE ARE 
THE: FACTS 
}ABOUT. 

MEXICO! 





City Efficient, City Beautiful Why Ulster Rebels! 


Modern City Planning | Irish Land and Irish Liberty 
and Maintenance A Study of the New Lords of the Soil 


By FRANK KOESTER By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY 
The city efficient, the city useful and the city sanitary This is the first book ofits kind devoted to a compre- 


are all achievements of proper city lensing. | Mr. Koester 
hi of _ life and character represen 
has written a pioneer work Sounded on wide experience pore survey fe iz Se er a 


in this seent and in Germany at he has long been 
the political and social rcur- 
ery with th Gocty.s rents that a2, veroge the popeent uprising in Ulster. 


oa pt movement. 
dp. oo lustrated with over 200 photographs and 
ait diagrams. $6.00 net; postage 40 cents. 





38 illustrations, 8vo, $2.25 net. 
Morocco, The Bizarre Canal Tolls 
and 
By GEORGE EDMUND HOLT < si - 
Mr. Holt tells of his expedition and visit to Raisuli, American Shipping 


the bandit, and of the ex-ruler, Abdul-Aziz. He 
pictures the Moor in his native element, and inter- 
prets his philosophy, humor, religion and Oriental 


By LEWIS NIXON - 
Both sides of the-Canal Controversy reviewed and 





prs the various interpretations of the treaties impartially 
duplicity. examined.’ 
80. Illustrated $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents. I2mo, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. ~ 





Common Sense 
Golf 
By CHARLES CLARKE 
A practical and unorthodox 


The Antarctic Penguins 


By G. MURRAY LEVICK, R. N. 
Member of the Scientific'Staff ofthe Scott: 
Antarctic Expedition - 


Captain Scott made'hisd tothe, 
ecit-instruction that offere no fixed style pole; viel ema oS ‘the 
“ t to 'o' him: as 
pisy. as ng Scion ta momar animal life of the Antarctic, . ne he 
man's individuality and ita- in their rookeries, Tikesw vated pith with roman 
tions. Illustrated. 12mo. 75 cents net. — 


fram 


ogra 
Postage 8 cents. tives. 12mo. $1.50 net. 











At all Booksellers. 


Send for Spring Catalogue 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 


Publishers, NEW YORK 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 1228) 


having taken the lead-in 1898; the last 
gone almost side by side with the 
— until 1905, but ha considerably 
— Lge since then: These t countries 
h togethér' more than two-thirds of 
the ragga s auriferous uction. 

“The most novel and salient point which 
appears is the diminution in the auriferous 
production of Transvaal which, from 1912 
to 1913, has decreased more than 30 
millions of franes. This decrease comes 
from the famous district of Witwatersrand, 
which produces likewise, except for 40 
millions, all the gold of the Transvaal, the 
foreign mines having never been of very 
great importance. Witwatersrand, the 
production of which has never up to the 
present ceased to increase, save during the 
war, gave last year only 8,430,998 ounces of 
fine gold, against..8,753, 568 in 1912. An 
ounce of gold being ‘worth 107 frances, this 
million franes against 936 


watersrand was near its apogee. Has this 
now been reached and will the production 
of its mines be seen to diminish from now 
on? We reproduce below its production 
during the last ten years, since the con- 
tinuance of exploitation on a normal foot- 
ing after the South-African War in 1904: 


(In fine ounces—1 oz. 7 equals 31 grs.; 1 oz. 
7 grs. 


equals 1 ) 
yt SRS ai 3,653,794 AA 7,039,136 
1905...... 4,706,433 ere 7,228,588 
1006:;... 5.4 5,559,534 1004... 3. 7,896,802 
4907.00. 6,220,227 pS .753, 
wry 782 1913......8,430,988 


‘What is the cause of the very marked 
reduction in 1913, which amounted to very 
nearly 4 per cent. of the production? T 
history of Witwatersrand is, above a 
varied. It has been subject to the most 
severe military and political disputes, to 
the terrible South-African War, after the 
Jameson expedition, which was a foretaste 
of it. It has suffered from an almost 
chronic economic evil, insufficiency of 
labor: the importation of Chinese author- 
ized for some years before being forbidden, 
and that of ignorant natives who were 
sought not only in the Transvaal and the 
near-by regions but even from the depths 
of the tropics, has never been able to 
solve the problem in a wholly satisfactory 
way, any more than the progress in me- 
chanical drills. To this common insuffi-’ 
ciency of labor have come to be added at 
different times the strikes of the white 
workers who fill the positions where a 
skilled workman is necessary. hese 
strikes, to which have been added railway 
strikes, have taken an important and grave 
aspect, particularly last year. They have 
had as a result the exodus of a great 
number of native workmen, terrified by the 
outrages which the strikers committed, 
little anxious to remain in their compounds 
earning nothing. The number of workmen 
employed in the gold-mines, which reached 
191,000 at the end of December, 1912, and 
nearly 208,000 in. March, 1913, fell to 
152, 000 at the end of September. By the 
end of December it had gone up to 180,000 

. It seems indeed that this consider- 
able deficit explains the falling off in ex- 
traction of metal. Up to May the produc- 


tion kept increasing and maintained itself 


nee in March) above the level of 1912. 
ating from June the decline began, and, in 
December, the difference as ds the 
previous year was not less than 103,000 
ounces, or more than 13 per cent. If the 
work had been carried on under normal 
conditions, the diminution in the produc- 
tion at Witwatersrand doubtless would not 
have occurred. 

‘Furthermore, we must reaffirm the ob- 
servations which we made a year ago. 
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Aside from the labor question, the time 
when, for na’ reasons, the production 
of Witwatersrand will begin to diminish 
little by little does not seem far off. The 
best placer mines are on the point of being 
exhausted, and it is indisputable that to- 
day the yield of the veins is gen grow- 
ing s ithe Fi deeper, so that the 
deep levels, especially when one gets far 
enough away from the surface, are far 
from as valuable as the old mines. There 
is to be foreseen then in the near future a 
diminution in the extraction which must 
gradually take place. 

“In the United States the production 
has already for some years had a tendency 
to diminish. It reached its maximum in 
1909 with 4,821,000 ounces, valued at more 
than 500,000,000 franes ($102,500,000); in 
1911 it still amounted to 4,687,000 ounces, 
or $96,890,000; in 1912, 4,521,000 ounces, 
or $93,450,000. In 1913 it fell away to 
4,271,000 ounces, or $88,300,000. hus 
it appears thatthe deficit reaches almost 
12 per cent. under the most favorable year. 
The falling off in Alaska is the most strik- 
ing. It is due in part to the exhaustion of 
certain alluvial bie ep: in part to the bad 
weather which reduced the working season 
on many placers far below normal. 

‘It is possible that temporarily we must 
go through a period of stagnant or even 
decreasing gold production. Our economic 
organism must me accustomed to it. 
An annual accumulation of gold which 
would remain at about 2,000,000,000 franes 
seems, furthermore, to be wry f sufficient 
for all needs if use is made of perfected 
and up-to-date methods of payment, such 
as checks, transfer of debts and clearings, 
which economize the precious metals with- 
out entailing any abuse of fiduciary circu- 
lation. It is unfortunately a method of 
which we are too ignorant in France. The 
check in the movement of the extraction 
of gold should be a warning to us.” 


THRIFT IN EUROPE 


Mr Straus, in his Investors’ Magazine, 
writing of lessons in thrift one may 
learn abroad, remarks that Americans do 
not boast of their thrift, partly because 
“ they have so little of it,’ but in 
degree because it is their habit to “ boast 
of extravagance as if it were a thing to be 
proud of.” He believes, however, that 
there are indications of an inclination here 
to learn some of those first lessons of thrift 
so greatly needed. If only we would 
practise that virtue in the same degree 
that the French do, we might ‘‘ double our 
national wealth in a short time.” He 
finds in every detail of contemporary 
French life evidence of a thrift that en- 
abled that people in so short a time to pay 
off the great German war indemnity of 
1871, amounting to $1,000,000,000. Mr. 
Straus says further: 


“Motoring through southern France, 
I was struck by the patience and thorough- 
ness with which the French farmer cul- 
tivates his land. Every square inch is in 
till and the land is cultivated and fer- 
tilized with a care that would make an 
American farmer marvel. Small farms, 
of course, are the rule in France. They have 
learned the great lesson that 20 acres in: 
tensively cultivated produce larger re- 
turns than 80 acres handled in the slovenly 
manner so common in America. Even the 
cliffs and the hillsides are utilized- by series 
of terraces, and the result of this thrift 
and care is shown in the fact that the 
Frenchman gets more than double the yield 
per acre the American farmer obtains. 

“In France there are 346 savings deposi- 
tors to each thousand of population, while 
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New England 


The Vacation Land 


Mount Desert... Coast 


: ell been called the Island of a 


> It has w 4 
— nd Wonders. f tchless 
A bi sie agen haa mountains. Mai 
n . 
sea-views and the deep also such perfect yarn t —_ 
Brilliant Be Northeast and Seal Harbors 
yachting. sport and gayety- Lamsoserate rates. 
Every, summer 8P'j boarding-houses at 
also smaller 
Send for free booklet. 


For booklets and full info 


VACATION BUREAU” 


) New York City 


N.Y.,N.H.& H.R.R. 
Boston & Maine R.R. 
Maine Central R.R. 





here's 
Tsomerning 
D ass : about if 
don, . Sa you'll like 
Smoking, Mixture} 4p 
4 
Pound 
50% 


Sample upon request. Herbert Tareyton,sowWest 4522 ST New York 
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UBBER-SOLED shoes are correct 
this Summer in town and out, 
for street and sport. Fashion- 


able and comfortable, they ease the 
foot and cushion the tread, besides possessing 
that agreeable /eisure look which harmonizes 
ideally with the softness of one’s summer “‘rig.”” 


‘*‘WEEK-END’’ 
Rubber-Sole Blucher Oxford—$4.50 


Extra-pliable Russet Leather; athletic last; full, round 
toe; red pure Para rubber sole and heel, saddle- 
stitched clear around the heel to a leather welt; in- 
destructible, waterproof Brown Duck lining; “‘custom’’ 
stitched uppers. 
Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Stores and 900 Accredited 
Regal Agents. Write for our Summer Style Book—it’s free. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


265 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














HEAP BIG 
Fishing 


they’re jumping—the big, hungry 
trout, salmon and bass, down in 


MAINE 


For excitement and pure joy 
there’s no sport like it. 

But you'll get something more than 
big fish. You'll get the spring air of 
these woods and a new kind of appetite, 
and a rest that will make you over. 

Our free booklets, “I! Go-A-Fishing’’ and 


“Maine Guides,” tell you where and how to 
go, Send for them. 








ALASKA—the great scenic region 
of the world—is now open to tourists. 
A delightful ocean voyage through 
the “Inside Passage” to Sitka and 
Skagway—and then beyond the shores 
by rail and steamer into the very 
heart of the Yukon country. 























Unequaled mountain scenery. Ex- 
cellent fishing. Modern conveniences. 
Special round trip rates. Beautiful 
descriptive literature sent free on request. 
Write today. Address 

Herman Weig, Gen. Agt. 

















Address Vacation Bureau 
171 Broadway, Room 204, New York 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Maine Central R. R. 
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Italy has only 320. Yet even this re is 
high in comparison with that of the United 
States, where there are only 99 savings 
depositors per thousand. 

‘‘Many of the cities of Italy are pros- 
perous, energetic, and modern and their 
administration is far ahead of that of 
the best-governed American municipalities. 
Graft and inefficiency seem to un- 
known in municipal administration here. 
The cities are careful to preserve their 
objects of historical interest, which, of 
course, have a tremendous monetary 
value because of the tourists they bring, 
ey apart from their sentimental 
value.” 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 


as arbiter. 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“W. G. H.,” Bronx, N. Y.—‘* What do you 
know about the word gringo? I see from the 
newspapers that it is said to have originated from 
the refrain of a song of Robert Burns—‘‘ Green 
pow the rashes, !’—sung bs our soldiers 
uring the Mexican War of 1846. Is this correct?” 
Gringo is an old Spanish word—one that 
antedates the Mexican War by more than sixty 
years. It is defined in the Standard Dictionary 
(1891): ‘*Gringo [Sp.] In Spanish America, one 
of English blood or speech: a contemptuous 
epithet."” THE NEw STANDARD qualifies this, 
and says: ‘In Spanish America, a foreigner, 
particularly an American or one of English blood 
or speech; a contemptuous epithet. ([Sp. gib- 
berish.] The word may be found also in Melchior 
Emmanuel Nunez de Taboada’s “ Dictionnaire 


‘| Espagnol-Francais,”" published in Paris in 1845— 


GRINGO, -GA, adj. (figuré et familier) Grec, 
hébreu. On le dit d’une chose inintelligible.” 

Translation: ‘‘GRINGO, -GA (figuratively and 
colloquially) Greek, Hebrew. It is said of a 
thing that is not intelligible.” 

The word has been traced back to an earlier 
date—1787. It occurs and is explained in P. 
Esteban de Terreros y Pando’s “ Diccionario 
Castellano,"’ published in Madrid in that year. 
See Vol. II, p. 240, col. 1: 

“‘GRINGOS, llaman en Malaga a los estranjeros, 
que tienen cierta especie de acento, que los priva 
de una locucion facil y natural Castellana; y en 
Madrid dan el mismo, y por la misma causa con 
particularidad a los Irlandeses.” 

Roughly translated, this means: ‘‘GRINGOS. 
The name given in Malaga to those foreigners 
who have a certain accent which prevents them 
from speaking Spanish fluently and naturally; 
and in Madrid the same term is used for the same 
reason, especially with reference to the Irish.” 


“F. V. L.,” Regina, Sask., Can.—‘‘Is it, ever 
correct to use the phrase ‘going to go’ to express 
an indefinite futurity not contained in the word 
‘going’?”’ 

‘Going to go”’ is always pleonastic, and there- 
fore incorrect. 

ag ee coies Hope, N. C.—‘1. Which of 
the following questions is correct and why—i.¢., 
I am speaking to a person over the telephone and 
am not certain of identity, and desiring to 
know, should I say, ‘ Who is this I am speaking to? 
or, ‘Who is that I am speaking to?’ 2. Are both 

rmissible? 3. Is there still a further style? 

f so what?”’ 

One may say, ‘‘ Who is this to whom I am speak- 
ing?"’ but the best way is to ask the question, 
-“To whom am I speaking?”’ 

“OC. D. McC.,” Colusa, Cal.—‘ Which is 
correct. Capitol city or Capital city? For example: 


‘Mr. Smith returned from the Capital or Capitol 
city.’” 


The Capitol is the building occupied by the 








National Congress at Washington; the capital 
is the chief city or town, the seat of the Govern- 
|ment. So that everything depends upon what 


i | the person using the sentence you submit means. 
| If he means that Mr. Smith returned from the 
=i | chief city or town of the country, then capiia 
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6, 1914 
is right, but with a lower-case initial letter. 
w, however, he mesne that Mr, Smith hae re- 
turned from the city where \Songress is in session, 
he may say correctly Capitol city, by which he 
means the city where the Capitol is situated. 


“ _D. M.,"" Memphis, Tenn.—‘ Which is 
= ‘No one was present other than John and 


If the sentence had been completed there 
would have been no doubt of the correct pronoun 
touse. ‘‘ No one was present other than John and 
I who were present.” But the original sentence is 
faulty in construction. Transpose the words: 
“No one other than John and I was present.” 
That this is pleonastic strikes one at once.- Why 
say so much when one may say the same thing 
in fewer words: “Only John and I were present "? 


“A. E. M.,” Bison, will explain the 
eee = me rest 

residue of a , real esta ene «: 
equally di 

The extract means that the testator devises the 
property of which he is seized and possessed to be 
equally divided among the beneficiaries under 
his will. ‘‘ Seized and possessed ’’ means ‘‘ of which 
the person (making the disposition, will, or what- 
ever it be] is in possession as owner”’ at the time. 

“7. G: F.,"" Lawrence, Kan.—“ Kindly tell 
me if the word ‘ gotten’ in this senten tence, * Paget oon 
have gotten for this debate,’ is either 
correct or nglish.”’ 

It is not graceful English—assembled ex- 
presses in one word what ‘‘ gotten together’’ does 
in two. 

“S. H. A.,”’ Stamford, Conn.—‘ Please give 
pronunciation of Gatun, Culebra, Chagres."’ 

Gatun is pronounced ga’-tun—‘‘a’’ as in arm 
and “u’’ as in rule. Culebra is pronounced 
ki-lé’bra—“‘ u"’ as in rule, “‘e"’ as in they, and “a” 
as in artistic. Chagres is pronounced cha’gres— 
“ch” as in church, ‘‘a"’ asin arm, ‘“‘e”’ asin pen. 


“M. S. H.,” Rock Valley, Ia.—‘ Please give 

correct pronunciation and explain the o of 
Zyziphus — a kind of date said to bei pted 
to our climate 

You refer to zizyphus jujuba. The word is 
derived from the Greek zizyphos, which means 
“jujube.” It is a large spiny shrub having white 
flowers and drupelike fruit. This is the plant 
that some writers claim supplied Christ’s crown of 
thorns. Zizyphus is pronounced ziz’i-fus—first ‘‘i"’ 
as in pin ; second ‘‘i’’ as in habit; ‘‘u"’ as in but. 

“A. J. H.,”" Aberystwyth, Great Britain — 

“Kindly decide the foll lowing point for me: ‘A 
musical instrument-maker would classify 
according to ~ note they emitted when —— 


lassify them acco: 
their strength, weight, or durability; a m ur 





gist ht aos their = -making qualities 
and ae ae pchnpnantiione wh which 
helped (or pen B help) yo his work.’"’ 


Either form is correct. The form “which 
helped him in his work"’ seems preferable in view 
of the context. 

“F. P.,” Fergus Falls, Minn.—‘ Kindly tell me 
if you consider the following expression a good 
le ‘The prospects have never been nearly as 

Omit the word nearly. ‘The prospects have 
never been as good.’"’ It may be that you wish 
to emphasize the degree of goodness, and, there- 
fore, used nearly, but ‘‘altogether"’ or ‘quite as 
good"’ is preferable. 

“J. F. L.,"" New York, Y.—* Kindly inform 


me which is correct: "Awake me in the morning,’ 
or ‘Wake me in the morning 


Both words, awake and alia are used correctly. 
“J. D. T.," Toronto, Can.—* Are fray 4 following 


sentences correct: ‘I will t and do it.’ ‘How 
did you enjoy yourself?’ ‘He only ecknowlodpes 


one debt '? 

No; the first and third sentences are not 
correct. Say rather, ‘I will try to do it’: “He 
acknowledges only one debt.” ‘How did you 


enjoy yourself?" is an English idiom, and there- 
fore correct by sanction of usage. 
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Two Grand Cruises 


From New York to the 
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Itis an archaic or poetical use for “ comparison.” 


INDISPENSABLE 
To Travelers Abroad 


UNICODE — The Universal Telegraphic 
Phrase Book. Pocket Edition. Cloth, 75c 
A Code of Cypher Words 
for All Purposes. In its 
113th Thousand. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION for Eng- 
lish Travelers... Pocket Edition. Leather. 
Postpaid - -.- - - - - - = = 50¢ 


CONVERSATION for Eng- 
lish Travelers. Pocket Edition. Leather. 
Postpaid - - - - - - - = - = 50c 


Three dainty, indispensable books 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 








BUTTERFLIES, 


ne eNSECTS. AND MOTHS . 


in color. ‘wo manuals gi 
scientific names. Price 27 ce 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. NEW YorK 








Tolls or No Tolls ; en 
AT PANAMA - 


If you would read the newest and 4 
book which treats the Panama Canal from 
an Englishman’s point of view, get 


PANAMA 


and What It Means 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
A great human interest story of the su- 
preme engineering feat of modern years. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
$1.75 net; average carriage charge, 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, 8. ¥. 
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Cool Vacation 
Voyages 


Cruise oversummer 
seas in a luxurious 
WhiteShip.Seenew 
peoples—new lands. 
Send for this book 
that givesin picture 
and story avery 
detail of these de- 
lightful cruises on 
the Spanish Main. 


Your address ona 
postal brings it. 
Plan now for your 
vacation. 


’ OR SUMMER CRUISES © 
JAMAICA, HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL, CENTRAL AME 
—cooler in summer than New York—official ry Acaiees 
Cruises of 18 and 22 days. Take advantage of low rates to visi 
Hotel rates, carriage hire, souvenirs are much lower now than in wint 
Luxurious comfort on Great White Fleet Ships, extra lar ‘staterooms, 
delicious cuisine, many bath ke the ship your hotel while in port. 


UNITED FRUIT CO TEAMSHIP SERVICE : 
17 Battery Pi., N. Y. ~s Long Boston 630 Common St., New Orleans 











For Any Kind of Filing Proposition Consult 


Amberg File & Index Co. 


1400 to 1416 Fulton Street, Chicago 79 and 81 Duane Street, New York 


Doing business with specialists in our line is just as profitable as getting the best service 
and advice in any other field of activity. 


Selecting furniture is important but is only the beginning and is after all the least im- 
peetent part of installing a filing outfit. Any number of people can sell you furniture and 
eave the rest to you, with a possibility that both furniture and equipment after a little time 
will prove unsatisfactory. There is quite a difference between buying furniture and 
installing a system. 

The idea that any man, clever or otherwise, can install his own system is a mistake. It takes years to 
acquire a knowledge of the many ways things can be done and the right material to use in doing them. We 


find it difficult to handle some things even though we have installed 60,000 filing systems and have had 45 
years’ experience. 


Our method of procedure is (whenever possible) to send a competent man, who with your help and coopera- 













































_CURRENT EVENTS 





Mexico 


April 30.—During severe fighting between th 
Constitutionalists and RF Tampico the 

Ward liner Coutilla is shelled by the forma 
under the impression that it is bringing arm 
to the Huerta forces. 


May 1.—Dr. Edward Ryan, of the Ar 
Red Cross, captured at Zacatecas 
death-sentence as a spy, is by H 
as a result of pressure applied by. Great ] 
Spain, Brazil, and the United S tates. 4 
Carranza will not neutralize the Tampico 0 
zone, but promises to protect all foreigy 
property. 
“> ig! South-American mediators request 
uerta, Carranza, and this country to name: 
peace delegates for a joint conference. : 
There is a slight skirmish between Federals and | 
United States troops at the Vera Cruz waters” 
works. ; 
More refugees arrive at Vera Cruz. 


May 3.—Carranza, tho willing to mtediate, 
fuses to suspend hostilities against Huerta. 
The Montana leaves Vera Cruz with the bodies” 
4 the Marines who fell at the capture of that 
ty. g 
_ & .—The A. B. C. peace envoys withdra s 
eir invitation to Carranza to send a delegate 
to the mediation coghorence, & as a result of his” 
refusal to cease warfare. A 
A Ward liner, riddled with bullets, arrives in 
New York bringing refugees from Tampico. ~ 
May 5.—Huerta sends his family to a Pacifie 
rt, as if in readiness to flee or to take the 
eld himself. 4 
Niagara Falls, Canada, is selected as the mee 
ing-place of the mediation conference. 


May 6.—It is reported that hundreds of Mexica: 
are see! American protection at Vera :C 
fearing Villa’s wrath. 


Foreign 


April 30.—Colonel Roosevelt and party reach 
—— on the Amazon safely, haneu J 





King George’s chauffeur is struck by a petition 
_— at the King by a militant suffragette if 
mdon. 7 


May 1.—A German aeronaut and his passenge 
landing at Perm, Russia, are sentenced 
solitary confinement. 


May 2.—Joseph Caillaux, reinstated in 
cabinet, challenges his opponent to a duel. . 
In a Paris suffrage test-vote, only 17,000 
supporters are discoverable. 4 


4 4.—A portrait of Saary Jae b oe pent 
in the Royal Academy, ndon, p 

with an ax by a militant suffragette. s 

damage: is b beyond repair. 


May —- Pieen Sates Coleen treaty. 
li reading in the Colombian) 
te. 
Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


May 2.—The Senate yon ong tols-exemption 
repeal bill unfinished b 


May 4.—The ea a a five member . 
the Federal Reserve Board, with Richard’ 
Olney, pinge weed of State, as governor. “7 


May 5.—An alleged conspiracy to force 
increase of freight-rates is exposed in 
Senate by Senator La Follette. 


May 6.—The President receives a letter fre 
Wichard Olney _ dec the appointmens 
on the Federal Reserve . 3 
The Judiciary Committee reports the new 
omnibus antitrust bill to the House, with # 
recommendation that it “is not intended t 
destroy or hinder, but to help business.” 


GENERAL 


April 30.—The proposed horizontal in 
freight-rates 4 declared illegal b “Lous D. 
Brandeis and William A. Glasgow, 3 
With the arrival of Federal troops in, Colo do, 
peace is restored temporarily to the str 
zone. 


May 3.—Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, come 
mander in ‘the Civil War, dies in his home 
New York City. a 


May 4.—The attempt to impeach him 3 
blocked by Governor Ammons in the special 
session of the Colorado legislature. g 





tion will plan the complete system you need. Our prices for what we furnish are published in our Catalogue and 
there is no charge for services. 


For Preliminary Reading Send for Catalogue No. 61 







May 5.—The Colorado legislature takes up © 
Governor's Bans vaca for the management @ 
the strike situation. 
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